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a AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

chan (i** 39', at l3ie rate of 6gi ftatute miles to the degree of 
lat.) is 115 miles; and its'greateft breadth, reckoning 3 3^ 
miles to the degree of longitude (which correfponds to the 
medium lat. of 56°) is above 68 miles. 

On the two (ides, which border on the fea, the land is eve- 
rywhere indented with deep bays and creeks, winding in a 
variety of direftions, fo as to form the whole county into a 
number of peninfulas^, and to afford a variety of fafe har- 
hours. Some of thefe bays run fo far into the country, 
that only one of 27 parifties is altogether inland. The extent 
of fea fhore which bounds rfic continent of Argyle, from the 
head of Lochlong round to the point of Ardnamurchan, is 
fuppofed to exceed 600 miles. By this advantageous difpo- 
fition, the county has all the advantage^ of an infular fitua- 
tion, without any of its inconveniencies. 

As there is no particular map of the county, its dimen- 
(ions cannot be exaftly afcertained. If we cut off the penin- 
fula of Kintyre, whiqh is 40 miles long, by 6t at a medium 
breadth (making 260 fquare miles), the remaining continent, 
which is 75 miles in length, may be taken, it is thought, at 
the average breadth of 33 miles, which, added to Kintyre^ 
will make the whole continent 2735 fquare miles. The 
iflands connefted with the county, are fuppofed to make a- 
bout 1063 miles more; fo that tlie whole county, by this 
computation, will be 3800 fquare miles *. 

By a calculation which lately appeared in the public pa- 
pers (and which was afcribed to Sir John Sinclair), Scotland 
is made to contain 26,369,695 Englifh acres, or 41,202 fta- 
tute fquare miles; and England 46,915,953 acres, or 73,306 

■ ■ ■ ■III'-' ■»— HW^I^IM*— I -■■« III I I I ■■ 

* See the StatHllcal Table, in C. XVIL A map of the county jg expcAed 
ioon from Mr. Langlands, land-furveyor to the Duke of Argyle ; by which 
its ezaft dimeniions will be better known. In the mean time, the writer 
thought it better to hazard the above conjedure, than to be altogether (U 
lent upon the fubjeA. 
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fquare miles ; fo that, by the above computation, Argylefhire 
is about i-iith of Scotland, and about i-30th of Great BiU 
tain*. 

This cxtcnfivc county conftituted nearly the whole of the 
Scottifh kingdom, from the reign of Fergus, the fon of Ere, 
till the Pifts were fubdued by\Kenneth MacAlpine; i.e. 
from the year 503 to the year 843 ; and is the only part of 
the kingdom in which the Aboriginal Scots (or Albanich) al- 
ways retained a footing, and preferred a feed to the nation. 

Sect. II. — Divi/ions. 

The continent of Argyle, which cqnfifts of 25 pariflics 
(including die iflands conne£ted with fome of them), and a 
part of two more, conne£led alfo with Invernefsfhire, is di- 
vided, in the county books, into the diftrifts of Kintyre, 
Cowal, Argyle, and Lorn ; except the parifh of Morven, 
Ardnamurchan, and part of Kilmalie, which lie in the di- 
UriQi of Mull. Suppofing the whole to contain 2735 fquare 
miles, or 1^367,500 Scotch acres f, it is computed, that of 
thcfc 

1,213,500 acres may be heath, hill, and pafture ; 
ico,ooo do. arable ; 
30,000 do. wood ; 

24,000 do. frefli water lakes, and rivers. 

/ 

»■ ■■■ ■ > '■'■ ■■■ . I I' M I ■ I ■ I I I ■ 

* Accordiog to Templeman's Survey, Argylefhire is only 2493, Scotland 
27,794, and England A9AS^ geographical fquare miles. This calculation 
makes thetn all about a third lefs than the above, and nearly in the fame pro- 
{>oi^tioo to each other. But as Dr. Grew (Philof. Tranf. Abridg. IV. 449.) 
feems to have ge«metrically demoB{b:ated« that England contains 46,080,000 
ftatute acres, which nearly coincides with Sir John's account, there is reafon 
to believe, that the ftatements in the text are not far from the truth ; and 
that Tcmpleman*8 calculation, after making the proper allowance for tlie dif- 
ference 'between geographical and ftatute miles, is by far too low. 

f The Scotch acre contains 6150 fquare yards, the Englifli acre 4840; fo 

A ij 



4 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

The proportion of the arable to the other grounds, -^s fta-* 
ted above, is nearly as i to X2, being about a 13th of the 
whole. To an eye that takes but a fuperficial view of the' 
face of the country, this proportion of arable will appear to 
be too great : But the eye is very apt to be deceived in judg- 
*lng of the proportion between hills and plains.^ To make a 
juft comparifon in this cafe, one muft form the idea of a 
plain extended through the bafe of the hill, and compare in 
his mind the extent of fuch a plain with that which he has 
in view. The furface of a mountain may meafure many 
tijiTies the extent of fuch a horizontal plain as it ftands upon, 
but cannot in faft contain more trees or piles of grafs than 
would grow on fuch a plain, if indeed fo many *. 

The above proportion of arable to other lands cannot be 
fuppofed too high, when it is confidered that Kin tyre, which, 
in point of extent, is little more to the reft of the continent 
than as I to I o, contains of itfelf above 29,000 acres of arable 
land, computing the fmaller part, that has not been furveyed, 
at the fame rate with that which was aftually meafured. 
The proportion of arabje over all will not appear to be too 
highly rated, when it is confidered that this is more than a 
fourth part of it. How much of our wafte grounds may be 
capable of being improved by tillage, planting, and wateringji 



that the proportion between them ij» nearly as 5 to 4. In a ftatute fquare 
mile there are 500 Scotch, or 640 Fnglifli acres. The Scotch Gwnter chain 
is a4 4-5th yards in l.ngth, and cor.fi'b of loc iinks^ each 8.9a8 inches. Tea 
chains in length, and one in bitadth make an acr?. 

• In meafuring itcep or hanging grounds, fo many links ihould be fub- 
tracSlcd from every chain, according to the fcveral degrees of declivity, in or^ 
der to convert the hypothenuic into a bafe, and come at the true meafure^ 
mcnt; at the following rates: 

Dfg. Lis, J^fg* Lks. 

8. II I 16.26 4 
11. 48 a 18.195 5 

3 19-95 6 



I>eg. 



Links. 
4.05 I -4th 
5-73 



i-half 



7.0a 3-4ths J 14.07 



Beg. 


Lks. 


Drg. 


Lh 


21.565 


7 


25-84 


10 


a J 074 


8 


27-13 


II 


24.495 


9 


28.36 


1% 
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will fall to be confidered^ under tbefe different headsj after* 
wards. 



Sect. IIL — Climate. 

THE'climatc of the lower and more fouthem parts of this 
county differs greatly from that of the higher and more 
northern parts of it. The lower parts are everywhere fo 
much furrounded and indented by the fea, that - the atmo-> 
fphere is mild and temperate *. Froft feldom continues 
long, and (how lies rarely above two or three days at a time 
upon the fea-coaft. But the upper and northern parts, ele- 
vated far above the level of the fea, and bordering on the 
Grampian Hills, are fubjedi to a feverer atmofphere. Thefo 
lofty mountains are generally covered with fnow for a great 
part of winter, by which the air is chilled to. a confiderable 
diftance. The valleys, however, among thefe mountains are 
not, even in that inclement feafon, fo cold or uncomfortable 
as might be fuppofed from the general afpeA of the country. 
Mod of them are low and winding, and derive a great deal 
of fhelter from the furrounding mountains. Mod of them 
alfo look to the fouth or fouth-eaft ; and as the wind blows 
for the greater part of the year from the weft and north- 
weft, thefe high mpuntains, which generally ftand in that di-» 
reftion, ferve as a fcreen to ward off its blafts. 

The climate, in different parts of the county, is no lefe dif- 
ferent in refpeft of wet and dry. The clouds wafted fi;om 
the Atlantic Ocean, and breaking on the tops of the higher 
mountains, occafion much more frequent rains in the upper 
than in the lower parts along the fea-coaft. Of thefe rains 
we are apt to complain, without confidering that our moun- 



^ In Kintyre the froil is Icldom io intenfe as to Unk the thermometer 8 de« 
grees below Fahrenheit's freezbg point. 
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tains> now coyered with grafs and verdure^ would withottt 
them bt barren and unfruitful. 

The quantity of rain which falls yearly in any part of the 
county has not yet been afcertained ; but it is believed that, 
at an average, it is not much more than what falls on the 
banks of the Clyde (about 32 inches), as the crops there are 
laved later, and generally with more difiEiculty, than widi 
us ; fo that our climate, though certainly better adapted for 
grafs and green crops than for corn, cannot be deemed very 
unfavours^ble to cultivation* Mildews, blights, and hoar- 
firofts, fo hurtful to crops in fome other parts of Scotland^ 
are feldom known to do much harm here* 

The climate however is, upon the whole, rather moid, 
and extremely variable ; and the tranfitions from hot to cold, 
and from dry to wet, frequently fudden, and almoft inftan- 
taneous. The fudden checks thus given to perfpiration have 
rendered conlumptive complaints and rheumatifips rathes 
common, fmce linens have been ufed inftead of flannels, 
which are certainly better adapted to fuch a climate. The 
general complexion of the people, however, is remarkably 
healthy ; and inftances of extreme old age are not unfre- 
quent» 

Sect. IV— Sw/ and Surface. 

The general appearance of this county is rough and moun« 
tainous, efpecially in the more northern parts of it, where, as 
already obferved, it borders on the Grampian Hills. There 
Alps piled on Alps hide their heads in clouds, and the face 
of nature wears a wild magnificence* Even along the fea- 
coaft, where the land is generally lower and more level, there 
* are fome mountains of ftupendous fize and height. Crua- 
chan, waftied on one fide by the fea, and on the other by 
Lochow, is 113Q feet high, and above 20 miles in circum* 
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ference. The moft mountainous parts of the county, how- 
ever, are interfperfed- with l>eautiful and fertile vales, along 
the margin of whofe ftreams there is gener^ly a confiderable 
quantity of arable and improveable grpund, though rarely in 
fo great a proportion as along the fea-coaft. 

The foil of the arable land is extremely various. The moft 
ccmiinon along the fea and rivers is a light loam mixed with 
fand or gravel, on a clay or gravelly bottom. On the fides of 
the hills, the moft common is a light gravelly foil, on a till 
bottom. Sometimes the foil of the lower grounds has a mix- 
ture of clay, and fometimes of mofs ; and not feldom it is a 
coat of black moSy earth lying on till. As our mountains 
confift chiefly of whinftone, the lower grounds muft of 
courfe contain a confiderable proportion of the particles of 
that ftone, which fince the creation have been continually 
waflied down from the hi^er to the lower grounds. The 
greateft ^efedJ: of the foil in general is die want of a due pro- 
portion of clay, to give it the proper degree of tenacity for 
iupporting com crops. This is commonly the cafe in all 
having grounds and mountainous countries. The day 
wafhes away, while the gravel aild fand remain behind. 

The foil of the pafture grounds is no lefe diverfified. Some 
of it is dry and kindly, and produces a fweet and fine pile of 
grafs ; fome of it wet and fpc>ngy, and covered with coarfc 
grafies, rufhes, and fpiots. Some of the flat grounds are 
marffay, and fome mofly $ and a very jgreat proportion, both 
of what is flat and hilly, is covered with heath The tops of 
the higheft hills are generally bare and barren rocks, the un- 
envied abode of the ptdrmagan, feared only by the fcream of 
the eagle. 

Sect. V.— Water. 
It has been obfervcd already that this county is every- 
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vrhefe indented with arms of the fea. Some of thefe vxi 
from the one extremity of it almoft to the other. This form 
gives it fuch inmienfe advantages for commdrce, fifhing, ma^^ 
nure^ and kelp, as may one day be of more avail to xt than 
all its extent of territory. The value of the herrings caught 
in Lochftne in the years 1794 and 1795 has been computed . 
at more than 40,000 L each year ; but fuch great tacks are 
very uncommon. The quantity of kelp made on the fliores 
of the continent is not fo great as that on the (hores of 
iflands, from the great quantity of frefh water which mixes 
with the fait. About 600 tons are fuppofed to be made an* 
nually along the continent of the county< Some of the beft 
kelp has been fold this year as high as 9 1* per ton. 

The ftreams of water are numerous, and fome ef thent 
pretty large, but none navigable. All of them abound with 
trout, and many of them witjh falmon« The falmon fifhing 
of the largeft of them (the water of Aw) is let at prefent for 
fomewhat under xool. Some years ago it was let for near 
twice as much ; but of late the quantity of falmon on all this 
coaft is not fo great as ufual ; and this year (1795) it is faid 
that very few of our falmon fifliings will pay the expence of 
the men and materials that attend them. 

When manufactures will find their way into tlus county, 
many of our ftreams may be ufed for turning water-ma- 
chinery. Almoft all of them are capable of being turned to 
great account in watering land, and cannot fail to be. highly 
prized when that valuable improvement fliall be generally in*- 
troduced. Pearl-fhell or water-mufcle abounds in many of 
them I but this is feldom of much account. 

The frefti water lakes in this county are numerous, but 
few of them of confiderable extent. Lochow (or Lochaw), 
the largeft of them, is computed to be 24 miles in lengthy 
and fomewhat lefs than one of average breadth : a beautiful 
(heet of water, adorned with iflands and ancient caftles, ^nd 
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tts bai^s with com fields and hanging woods. The only pa* 
ri(h in this county which has no fea^fhore has this lake run- 
ning through it. *It has alfo another lake about three miles 
long* Lochow alone may be nearly equal in extent to all the 
other lakes in the county. A few of the fmaller lakes have 
not yet been planted with fifhes, though this would be a cheap 
and valuable improvement, equally fubfervient to the luxury 
of the rich» and to the neceflity of the poor. We might alfo 
introduce many kinds of fifhes which we yet want. 

When lakes are {hallow, and eafily drained, the fediment 
at their bottom is found to make excellent arable land. A 
Valuable improvement of this kind was cheaply obtained fome 
years ago at Lochfanifh, in the neighbourhood of CampbeU 
ton. Another is nearly efFe£led at Lochan-du'il, in the pariih ' 
of Kalcalmonel ; and thofe who have property on the banks 
of Lochow talk of deepening the outlet from it, fo im to low- 
«r its furface, and enlarge its (hores* It is much to the ere* 
<iit of former proprietors that fuch a projedl was fet on foot, 
^nd fome progtefs made in the work, when the acquifition 
of more territory was of little value in comparifon to what it 
b at prefent* 

Lochow, like Lochnefs, and fome other lakes in Scotland, 
is feldom fubje£t to freezing. — It may be proper to obferve 
under this fe^ion that fome lakes may be converted to refer* 
vqirs for the watering of lanCt. 

,- Sect. V1» — Minirafs^ 

What minerals may be in this county, is a matter that 
has not yet been fufficiently explored. A lead mine has been 
for a long time wrought on the borders of it near Tyndrom, 
On Lord Breadalbin's property * ; and another at Strontian f, 

* This work Has lately intermitted. 

f On this above 200 pf opie are employed ; the proprietor gets i-Sth of the 

B . 
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on the property of Sir James Riddel. Some appearances df 
lead ore have been alfo difcovered in Glenurchajr, in Appin> 
and in the parifli of Ealmalie ♦. A copper .mine has becii 
found in the parifli of Kilmartin, but not fo far wrought as 
to afcertain its value. 

It is faid that the natives of this county were in ufe fome 
ages ago to make their own iron ; and heaps of iron drofs, or 
flag, are found in many places among the mountains (then 
covered with woods) faid to be the remains of their foun-* 
denes. But no iron ore is now obferved of fo good a quali- 
ty as to merit any attention ; a circumftance rather unfavour-* 
able to the tradition. 

I 

Coals ;are found in the neighbourhood of Campbelton, but 
they have not yet been wrought to any greater extent than 
what ferves the town, which confumes about 4500 tons a 
year. The coal is rather of an inferior quality. But it is 
faid, that better coal might be got by going deeper, and l>eing 
at more expence* Th^e is alfo an appearance of coal in 
KeiUochalin in Morven, and alfo in Mull. It is probable^ 
that, in other parts of the county, coal may be alfo found if 
properly fearched for. The writer was fliown a (mall piece 
of excellent coal lately dug up by a man cafting peats (in 
Dcrichulin) in Glenurchay. But whether it got there by 
fome ftrange accident, or grew in the place, is uncertain, as 
the fpot has not yet been examined f . 

Free-ftone, of various colours and qualities, is found in Kin- 
tyre. There are many other kinds of ftone in tjie county which 
admit of being drefTed and hewn. The moft beautiful of them 
is that of which the Duke of Argyle's caftle at Inveraray is 

produce, in pigs, free of all charges. The annual produce of the mine at prc- 
' lent is about 300 tons. 

* A lead mine has been alfo wrought for fome time in the Iftand of Iflay. 

f This circumftance deferves the more notice, that a judicious man from 
the low country (Mr. Hiflop), who had been cafting peats here fome years 
ago, uied to fay, that he fuTpedled there was coal in it. 
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built, the lapis ollaris; faid to be the fame with that of the kin|^ 
of Denmark's palace at Copenhagen. A (lone fomewhat fi- 
milar in colour, but harder and coarfer in the grain, is found 
in Glenurchay, and feems to be the fame with that of which the 
old CToflea and monuments in Icolumkill were formed. On 
this kind of ftone, time and the weather feem to make; little or 
no impreilion \ fo that it is the fitted of any for monuments. 

Efdale and its neighbourhood abound in flates^ of which 
about five millions have for fome time been fold annually, at 
258. per thoufand *. A flate quarry is alfo wrought in Ba- 
lecheliih, in Appin, and there are ilate rocks on the ef^te of 
Mr. Campbell of Rofs, in N. Knapdale, but not yet wrought. 

A kind of granite, which takes iuch a polifli as to refemble 
fpotted marble, is found near Inveraray. A marble quarry has 
been wrought at Ardmady in Lorn ; but the cdour^ being a 
dull red ftreaked with white, rendered it lefs marketable than 
it might otherwife have been^ and occafioned its being given 
up, with fome lofs f . A kind of gray marble is alfo found 
on Lochiel's eftate in Eolmalie %. Some more may perhaps 
be difcovered in other parts of the county \ though none of 
diem probaUy will be found fo valuable as the beautiful marble 
of the Illand of Tiree. 

Limeftone, which is of more value tlian marble, becaufq 
cafier wrought, abounds in mod parts of the county, info- 
mueh that we may be faid to have, not quanies, but almoit 
mountains of it. 

* This work employs commonly about 300 m^n ; whofe wa^t amount t(i 
9bove 4oeoL a-year. The il|(e quarry at Balecheliih employs about jk>< Sta^* 
^fUal Aecotmt, 

f It may be proper to obferve here, for the fake of thofe who may not 
know it, that marble is of the fame quality with limeftone i fo that farmers 
within reach of the quarry at Ardmady may avail themlelves of a vaft heap .< 
qI broken ftones and rubbifh there prepared to their hand. 

I A particular defcription of this marble may be feen in Mr. fyHliamA 
^faimrgi Siftory of the Miner mI Kiugdom, 

BiJ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 

1 HE continent of Argylefliire is divided anv>ng 156 proprie- 
tors. Of the eftates of thefe proprietors 

the valued rent of i is nearly 
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The whole amount of the valued rent of thefe eftates is 
9924I. 8s, id*. This valuation, according to which the land 
tax, minifters ftipends, fchoolmafters falaries, &c. are impol^ 
ed, was made up in the year 175 1, and was 9t that time half 
of the real rent, after dedudling all public burdens. The 
number of proprietors at that time was 200 5 fo that they 
have decreafed at the rate of i for each year fince that period, 

• In this, JLuing, Sell, Sljuiw and Kcrera ?rc included. The. valuation of 
the other iflands. Mull, lona, Tiree, Coll, Lifoiore, Jura, Colonfa, Oronia, 
Iflay, and Oigha, amounts to 25411, 178. ^d. and the number of proprietors itt 
them is 95, Thus, the valued rent of the whole county is 12,4661. 58. xod^ 
Sterling ; a trifle more than x-25th of the valuation of all Scotland, which 
jSj322,7i61. 135.44. 

The commiifioners who took the valution of this county feem to have done 
it with great exa^nefs. A landlord in N. Knapdale had a fervitude of si 
mgbt*s lodging upon one who held of him, for which, in the proof tal^en of the; 
value gf his eftatc, th^re is fet down ^ Item for CuU-'vick, 20s," 
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There were, befides^ at that time a very confidcrabl^ number 
who held fmall- eilates in vtadjet^ or mortgage ^ a fpecies of 
tenure w^ich is now gone out of ufe in this county. Such 
perfons held a fort of middle rank between tenants and pro- 
prietors. 

Till within thefe 40 or 50 years paft,' eftates were feldom 
fold in this county. Luxury had not then reached us. Pro- 
prietors lived at home, and fubfifted chiefly on the grofs pro- 
duce of their own lands. But now the cafe is otherwife. 
An expenfive mode of living is introduced. Gentlemen re- 
fort frequently to the metropolis^ and no reproach is attached 
to the lofs of an eftate^ as the cafe is become fo common. At 
prefent a purchafer might find 150,0001. worth ready to meet 
him in the market. This, however, though a private lofs, 
may be a public benefit. A fpirit of induftry and adventure 
is excited by the profpe£t: of obtaining one day a fpot of one's 
native land, which he may call his ovni. The greateft evil 
which attends the flu£tuation of property is, that eftates are 
fometimes bought by ftrangers, who have no attachment 
to the country, and who do not refide in it^ as did the an« 
cient owners. . 

The larger eftates are managed by favors (or ftewards) ; 
the lefler by the proprietors themfelves, when they refide ; 
and by agents who colle£t the rent, when they do not refide 
on dieir eftates themfelves. 

Of the above 99241. 8s. id. of valued rent, above a third 
part is entailed. 

The county fends one member to parliament ; and its two, 
boroughs, Inveraray and Campbelton, in conjun£lion with 
Ayr, Irvine, and Rothfay, fend another. 
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CHAPTER in. 

3UILDINGS. 



Sect. l.~Houfes of Proprietors. 

Most of the gentlemen of conGderable property in thit 
county have deferted their old family callles» and lodged them-, 
felves in neat and elegant modern houTes^ proportioned to their 
incomes. Even thofe of fmall properties ar^now generally 
lodged in flated houfes. But the only building that deferves 
the particular notice of a ftranger, is the Duke of Argyk*$ 
princely palace at Inveraray. 

His Grace has alfo feveral fets of elegant offices. A draw* 
ing of one of thefe, which lies in the valley of Glenihira, \% 
hereto annexed. Only half of the plan (the uppermoft) has 
as yet been executed. It has been found of great fervice in 
fo wet a climate, -as by means of it hay may be made, or com 
dried in a few days, in the midft of rain. The building lies 
acrofs the valley, and its circular fhape oecafions a conftant 
draught of air, even in calm weather \ as there are open a^rche^ 
oppofite to each other through all the buildings A few hands 
ferve within to turn over the hay for a few days, when it is 
perfe£Uy made. The building is divided into two ftories^ 
and the upper is the one ufed for this purpofe.. Jn the uppeii 
ftory there are alfo jointed frames of wood fufpepded (tqqi ^q, 
roof, at convenient diilances from each other. Thefe.frames 
have a number of fharp-pointed pegs on each fide of theni« 
inclining upwards \ upon each of which a (heaf of corn is 
hung to dry. The frames, by means of their joints, are " 
lowered down to receive the com, and when that work is ovcTj^ 
they arc moved up again, to be out of the way. The floor 
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of the upper ftory is of boards, about an inch from each other^ 
to receive the benefit of the air from below. The upper ftory 
has the openings at a convenient height for receiving the hay 
or com from the carts. 

In the ground plan, the (lone and lime part of the building 
is diftiiigaifhed by a red colour^ and the timber by yellow. 



Sect. U.-^Farm Hou/es and Offices^ artd Repairs. 

Many of the more fubftantial tenants and ftoremafters are 
lodged in very comfortable houfes, fome of them^flated. But 
the k>wer> which are the more numerous clafs of tenants, are 
ftill very poorly lodged. Their houfes are generally low, nar- 
row, dark, damp and cold. The walls are built fometimes 
with dry ftones, and fometimes with clay or mud for mortar : 
couples are fet about 6 feet afunder ; ribs are laid on thefe 
couples * ; poles or brufhwood acrofs thefe ribs ; divot^ or 
thin tur^ covers thefe poles ; and then the whole is covered 
n^ith a coat of thatch. The thatch, which commonly con- 
fifts of ftraw, fprots or ruihes, is laid on loofely, and faftened 
by ropes of the fame materials, or of heath ; except in Kin- 
tyre, where the ftraw is fattened by driving in the one end 
into the roof with a thatchet's tool, as in the low country. 
A few roofs are covered with ferns, and fewer ftill with hea- 
ther. 

The tenant at his entry receives, and at his departure pays, 
whatever repairs the houfes need for being put in a habitable 
or tenantable condition, according to the eftimate of ftated 
and fworn appraifers in every parifli. . 



* The couple Ude confifts fometimes of one piece, with a natm^i bend, 
fometimes of two pieces fixed together at the eaves. The feet are built up in 
walls, which is apt to fhake them. If the walls were of ilone and lime, the 
couple foks might as well reft on the top of them> over a flag, like thofe of 
flate and tile roofs. This mode, which n lefs troublefome and ezpenfive, has 
betn latel/ followed in fevenl inftancet in Kintyrc. 
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As much of the comfort of life arifes from being CotnllMH 
dioully lodged^ it is of great confequence to the tenant and 
landlord to have ercry farm provided with proper dwelliag« 
houfes and offices. But this can hardly be expeAed^ while 
the landlords^ without.giving fufficiently long leafed, wxe. dif- 
pofed, as they generally are, to throw all the burden on the 
tenant, except giving him, perhaps, the timber fot the roof* 
Could the tenant afford it, which he feldom can, he ought 
not to be obliged to lay out in building houfes that ftock 
with which he ought to improve his farm, and provide for 
his family. The money for fuch a permanent improvement 
ought to be laid out always by the landlord i the tenant giv^ 
ing carriages, and paying legal intereft for the money, as well 
as delivering the houfes in a fufficient ftate, under comprize^ 
ment, at the end of his leafe. Thus, the tear and wear would 
gradually fall upon the tenants, and the landlord be at no 
more than the firft expence ^ for which he would receive not 
only the int^eft of his money, but alfo a much higher rent 
for his. farm than it would otherwife give ; as the acccHnmo* 
dation of good houfes is of much niore account to the far* 
mer, than the intereft of the money expended on them* 
Nothing could fet off a farm to more advantage, than to 
have it furnifhed with comfortable and commodious build* 
ings. 

To accomplifh any great improvement in farm houfes, the 
prefent fyftem of building ought to be entirely given up* A 
parcel of ftones huddled up to the height of 5 or 6 feet, with- 
out mortar, or with only mud inftead of it, and thefe walls 
burdened with a heavy and clumfy roof, need to be renewed 
with almoft every leafe: and the roof, generally fo flat at 
top that one might fccurely flcep on it *, is feldom water- 

* The writer lately meafured the top of an old couple> which he found to 
be xo feet wide. They are now made much narrower at top; but few hav« 
yet learned to bring them to what they ought to be, a right angle. 

3 
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fk^\ a drt^Unltonce fufficient of itfetf to make Ihe hooft 
uncomfortable, and to bring it foon to ruin. 

The toof| as it is genendly put on, tequires to be thatched 
emtj third or fourth, and fometimes eveqr fecond yeari 
yMA b almoft a heavier expence than Hating ; efpecially &• 
Aofe lioufct, from being fo low and narrow, muft be eip^ 
mttiely long. A farmer, who does not perhaps pay aol. of 
Xttt^ has honfes to keep up, that may extend to 150 feet, of 
emtik more* This infconvenience is great ; but, happily, it is 
matt eafily remored than in moft other parts of the kingdom, 
Scone and finve are feldom at any great diftance, for buildin|^ 
good walls 5 wUoh^ otice built, would laft for ages. Slate, 
{k>m Efiiale or &iite, might be brought^ at no great expence, 
to any part of die county ; but the high price of fir niuft 
leave ilated ro^fs, in general, to proprietors } and tile rooft 
camiot be much commended* Heather rock's are more fuited 
to fiamJioufes, as they do with our ordinary timber, can be 
had for « trifle, laft almoft a$ long as flatcs, and give left 
ttoaltik in repairs. A heather roof, well put on, will laft too 
y«aiB, if the dmber will laft fo long *• It is aftoniihing, that, 
in a country in which heather abounds, thefe roofs are not 
Ittore common. They are, indeed, heavier than ftraw roofs i 
but by maldng them a little fte^er, and placing the couples 
n Uttle neattr than in our ordinary roofs, the moft of the 
w^g^t will be thrown on the walls, which, if made, as they 
ought to be, of ftone and lime, will not feel the burden. 

Nekt to heather, but at an immenfe diftance, is fern ; a 
good coat of wluch, if well put on, will laft from 10 to 15 
years* All thatch fhould be pot on when the roof is perfed* 



* Of old, moft of our churches in this county were covered with heathen 
Heather roofs are frequent in the difiriA of Cowal ; and there are a feW o€ 
them itt Kiatyre. la our great rag;e for deilrcying h^th^ it woald be Wife 
to iav« at Ukfk m much of the ^proper Ignd ai aigbt be needed. tetbotqlif-L 
iiig. 

c 
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ly dry ^ otherwife it will ferment, and foon rot* Th^ in {i 
circumftance that. ought to be attended to* ..: 

- In conftjru&ing farm-houfes, the chief obje£b< which (hould 
be kept ^ view, are thefe threes convenience, cheapnefsy md 
durability. It may be difiicult to devife any general plan 
which would unite all thefe, and, at the fame time, be eafilf 
accommodated to the various fizes and circumftances . of thjB' 
ordinary run of farms in this county. Perhaps th^ following 
plap, by making the buildings (hortex and mote compaft, 
and thereby requiring lefs roofing, may be found as conve» 
nient and cheap as any y and if con(bru£ied of (lone and 
hme, with a heather roof, will be abundantly durable. 

I. A dwelling-houfe, 30 feet by 16, witlnn walls, an4 10 
high in the fides, above the level of the threfhold, which 
ought to be always at lead a foot higher than the ground 
without, in order to make the floor dry and comfortable. 
Thefe dimenfions will admit of a kitchen in one end, and a fa- 
mily room in the other. They will alfo admit of excellent gar- 
rets (having 3 feet of the jide walls) for keeping and deeping 
places, with a (lair in the middle, oppofite to the main door. 
Each of thefe garrets will, if .reiquifite, admit of 2 beds on ei- 
tlier fide, as will alfo each of the ends below ; and there will 
be a fmall cellar under the flair, and a clofet at the tc^ of it ; 
all which will give any ordinary family abundance of accom- 
modation *• . The garrets, as well as the apartments below, 
ihould have v^nts, were it only to make the air circulate, as 
ventilators. The window of each garret (hould not be in the 
roof, but in the gable, near 4 f^et from the (ide wall, and as 
high as the (kew in that place will admit ; though,, if the of- 
ficc-houfes are annexed to one end, there may be a necefhty 
for having the window of that end in tlie roof 5 if the offices 



* If neceiOlry, the kitchen. might be without, at one end •£ the houfe, with 
a communication to it from the landlady's room ; or« on a large Tarm, thg 
• haufc might have a fccond fterf. 
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be not lower in the walls^ or in their ftance, than the dwel- 
Kng-houfe» 

Suppofiog die landlord to furniih the timber for the roof, 
and the . tenant to give the carriage of all the materials, thej 
expence of fuch a boufe may in general be eftimated nearly 
as follows, when gone about with economy, and when fir ia 
at a moderate price. 

Quarrying and burning limeftone, - £.2 o 
■ other ftones, in addition to thofe in 

the old houfes, - - i Q • 

Building 4 roods of wall, - - 44 

" Thatcfaihg 3 roods with heather, - i i5 

53 yards flooring andjoifting, loU; ftair, 25s. 115 
■ -2 lower 'partitions of ftone and lime, 5 or 6 

inches thick *, - - o 10 

2 upper do. of Scotch fir, - 20 
Doors and windows, and lath and jdafter for 

garrets, - - . 7 5- 



^30 
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2. from one end of this dwelling-houfe the offices fhould 
be extended in a line ; for the eddy winds,, occafioned by. 
mountains and glens in this country, would render it lefs pro- 
per to make them in the form of a fquare or court, wHch 
would expofe them to fuffer mote from the violence of thefc 
blitfts. The ofiices may be 16 feet wide, and 8 or 9 high in 
the fide-walls, or rather .10, like the dwelling-houfe. Next 
the hbttfe may be an apartment that will ferve for a miik- 



* Thefe cheap partitions have been^hitfly introduced in Kihtyre, inilead 
of brick bnes. The builder works on one tide, h»viQg a Aiding board oppo^ 
fite to him, and ihifting it up every tier as he proceeds, w^h iaams the 

pthcr f;»cc, -without ary trouble. , - 

Cij 
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heufe ia fummq:, and for a potatq-lioiAfe. (a irVMllR% 1S^ 
may be 8 or id fe^t, or what may be judged ntccBjijujf^ b %b 
lepaiated from the bam, whick comios. 9eiE(^ k^ s^ fWAitifin: to 
di& height of 6 £eet, and covered wuik 4 lo||» iffbio^ opcmtft 
the bam, and receives the grain tba.t i# th^a^^ied or ^fosifii 
onu A loft for thi& purpofe ^Ul keep the gin^ ^BOfm hoaH 
ing or growing, as it is apt to dp on an eaitlieii fioOK^ 9|fld 
^11 keep the bam clean and roomy. By means of this loft^ 
and of another oppofite to its. 91% the: ojther Qd^ of ^ ^anii 
and oyer the byre (for bqlding th^ ftacl^ or uo^nUbed corn)! 
the barn needs be little more for an (mfemn^y £um. than 10 
or 12 feet; for thrafhing and cle^ip^ the 901^ '^. It liiii^pa- 
rated from the byre on tl^ 04^ ^, as; it is; ffoi^, ijttp potttO;* 
)ioufe on the othprr, by a thin ftp^ and Uan^ P«Lrtiti(MH ^'itut 
height of 6 or 7 fc^,. teaching ^ edge of: ^ )fih,^ The 
length 0$ the byte, under this loft, will depend on. ^ num- 
ber of caittle. If they do not exp^d h> pr ^^2) liiea?;!^ con^ 
venient fo^m iB to h%ve tb^e door iju tb^ middJIfe qf a. ^/^^ of 
15 feet, the gutter oppofiteto it, and the cpw^ nmged on 
each fide of it, acrofs the houfe. But if there are more cows, 
the byre mvift be extended in proportion, and the cows nm« 
ged lengthwife. Beyond this may (land the (table, fuppofci 
izfieet long, and feparated from thp byre by Aic^ apqt;her 
partition as before, with a. hay (^ 9^2^ loft>. an4 at the end of 
it a car|>{hade -j:, aboye ^Krhicb. there Qi^y bo a hen-liok^L 

The different dimenfion3 ^ci^ed foj o$ces n^alte i^ ^ 
about 50 £eet, and might few^e tro aoconr^n^^te ^uck a^ ^p^ 
as could be managed by 09^^ plough 'm ifm count^s. or fijoiii 

* Although, this, may ferve, yet it WDjiU lie qC great 1^ vantage t^k hffrfi^ i| 
larger, as abundance of barn-room is fo great a convenience and gain, that it 
Will foon repay the original coft. 

f. A lai|^ fiummigfat admit the cart-ihade, a& well at the milMioi)fe» to 
be under the grain. lof))^ ficom, which the cart might be l^adpd wiU^tlieigi^atii 
Uicongh.a top-dpcv. 
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4ftlp. ^ ^It s^i^r T!^^ VM9tit]f; pf wai}l« 9^ there i^ but op^ 
gab^ woirtd be fiMriy the (41^ a3 ijg^ lb^ dwel]Bogrhow5e|, 
a^ db|& vo^a^tjr o£ rppf abput- ir^th pipre^ with ahpu^ i-($(}^ 
S9PPQ jpi^iM an4 ^QQiiog^ AM thi& wilt s^npi^nt to ne^ 
iisl^ W^^ ft^M ?)><M^. fo^ the dwdU^^ a^n4 the pbp^ 
a) s| ▼qry uQiii^nlklfcr^Jii^ cxgeace, might be CjxtcxvM fp 3,8 tQ. 
fi^, ». larger f ansu 

%hai|.\^ee^ Ciid dpat nqi^ ever bvih who would ^ot im« 
p;i(^ Hppivhi$. fJaa i{ ho w^^ ^ build ag;un» 7^ aboy^ 
j^^, ^ % AM^ fi^oarhQiui^ a^ o^ces OQUtdjus all the iq^. 
{N^ivave^t whiobi l¥WI occ wre4 ^WPn one n^ajfly tj^e C^n^ ajf- 
^>[ k^ f^^ experience o£ the a^con^moda^ipp^ Th^ C^nTCr^ 
oience has been |c>mi4 to. b^ g>i^^ ^^ eigpex^e ijof^deratje.^ 
!U«4 ^ t^ w^f w«ifc, <?oyered with ^e^ither), ^w/;^viQ4d 
be^ lb..49^b|ie ^ to give little trojable fpF fever^ genen^pn^u 
Qiur ^oB^j^pn flovmly aii^d jiocommpdious. buil^^ngs,^ evy^r 

I)^e4fifiig f^V^i ^^dttiwr^^ ^igbfe m:^ vaftly W>J^ ^^pci#*>. 
^ 1^ ^ k&i comfortable ^ cony^Bi^nt* 

The fituadon of farm-houfes O^H^i b& ceintriQal ift r^%e£^. 

^, d» liMpnBt cpnxei^ie^^ for w^ter,; dry,, (belter<^l. (if dus^ is 

|»4iffa)^}> andif in a,vAlley^ tjh^ ft¥?ul4 run i^ ^ ira^. 

d^i^ipn w^ iti whj^h is the comia^ di^re£^^ of t^ 

wkhd J, \mt ^ in. ai^ pp^n fitrotionj^ tjbey *ouJ4 n?ui> ^ft v4 

^leeil (^ip4 f^^ tl^ fputbX ^ in thi/i cqafptj; the wipds, blo\|& 

^ftepoft aM with ww?e yipjenc^,, ffsm tbc wefe tjl^u f roffi, 

# 

Sect. 1II.-t-C(^//^^</, 

These are for the moft part mQ%9, %^ wi:4!^^4^ h^yf^ 
fjuotjft vtoro. a. tifadefmai^ 9^7 {i^ye, here <^ tlMoray f^iind 
jfsofct eiKKMxragemenl: to bwl4 ^^r- himjg^ll \ oi^oi^Ut h%- 
bkatioD* The. co^ages. axe no% oi^ly b^c^ bui} 1^ bu# plai^ 
jfaw in nijunber % m. evU whip^ if mt ^pj^fd^y c^rre^k^tfl^ 
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prove a very ferious lofs to the farmer, to the landlord^ and*- 
to the public. Without cottages to rear them^ the farmer . 
mud want fervants; die landlord; people to improve his- 
ground ; and the pubKe manufa£lurers, failors, and foldiert. 
A great part of the ftrength, wealth, and profperity of tha 
nation is derived from that hardy, virtuous, and laborious fet 
of people that is reared in the humble cottage ; and if their 
intereft everywhere Ihall continue to be fo much negle£ked 
as it is generally with us, the intereft of the nation will foon 
fuffer. If, as all allow, the principal ftrength of a nadon 
confifts in the number of its people, and efpecially of the 
moft laborious and induftrious part of them, it mufl a£ courfc 
be the foundeft policy to encourage cottagers. 

Every farm-houfe fhould have at leaft one comfortable cot-^ 
tage-houfe annexed to it. If the cottager (hould have the 
fame leafe withthe farmer, ?vd the landlord to furnifh the 
timber, he would build fuch a dx^'^clling with his own hands, 
Or with very little affiftance. One decent apartment, with a 
fmall cellar, would ferve him. 

The chcapeft way of building cottages would be to put two 
dwellings under one roof, as the fame gabels would fervc 
both. Each end fhould have a vent, and a large glafs win* 
dow, both for health and comfort. They fhould alfb, like 
ijtie farm-houfes, be built with lime, and covered with hea- 
ther. Where the materials are eafily got, the difference in 
the expence between doiiig them well and ill is trifling, ;^n<l 
would foon be repaid from their being durable, and needing 
few repairs. The clcanlinefs, health, happinefs, and decency 
of afpedt of this ufeful clafs of people, would be greatly pro- 
moted by'fuch a meafure. 

Every cottager fhould have alfo a fmall fpot of ground that 
might enable him to keep a cow s and^ fhould have his inte- 
reft fo fecured by the landlord, as not to lie at the mercy of 
the tenant. Their own intereft, as well as humanity, require 
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of landlords to take a near concern in the happlnefs of Ah 
clafs of men : And hitppy will it be for theni) and for the 
country in general^ if landlords (hall condefcend to do fo. 
Some more obfervations on this fubje£l will fall more pro- 
perly under the following chapter. 
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CH^»TER IV. 

MPDZ OF OCCUPATIOK. 






Sect. I. — Size of Farms* 

j7hb (ize of farms in this county is fo difierenty in diflerent. 
parts of it, that fome may be computed by the number of 
acres, and fome by the number of miles which they contain. 
In the lower parts of the county, where tillage is more at- 
tended to than pafturage, or where, thefe two objedls are con- 
joined, the pofleffions are generally of a moderate fize j but 
in the upper parts, which are moftly under flieep, they are in 
general of a vaft extent. One is computed to be i8 cnr a^ 
miles in length, and from 3 to 4 in breadth *• It is true no 
other comes near to this ; but pofleflions from 2 to 6 iquare 
miles, and fometimes more, are not uncommon. The occu* 
piers of fuch large tra£ts feldom cultivate many acres. The 
little meal which they need for themfelyes and their (hep- 
herds is brought from the market, while their fields, refcued 
from the wildemefs by the labour of ages, are allowed to re- 
vert to their original (late, and to become a wiidemefs again. 
The fame pofleiHons, if in many hands, might be fo cultiva- 
ted and improved as to maintain many families, and even 
more cattle, and would in a ihort time be brought to yield a 
higher rent ; fo that the public and the proprietors would 
both be gainers : Whereas, by the prefent fyftem, both are 
in the way of fuiFering an enormous lofs, for which the gain 
of a few ftoremafters is no adequate compenfation. 
That tins fyftem, by depopulating the country, is a mani-. 

* Dr. Robertfon of Dalmeny, in his Treat ife on the Size of Farms, calk t^it 
(he largefl in Qreat Briuin. 

4 
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felly perhaps aa iirepsudble lofs to tbe puUiCf U obvious to 
the moft {hallow ob&rver^r* It will perhaps he faid that the 
numbers banifbed from the country are not loft to the ftate 
(tfaaaj^ they are Ic^ to the county), as xnoft of them take 
refuge in manufai&uring towns and large cities. But it is 
welt known diat theie towns and cities cannot f upport their 
own numbers without a oonftant fupply from the country; 
and when the country is ib far wafted as to be no longer able 
to affinrd that fupply^ the towns muft decay of courfe. 

I^ai^ge towns and cities hare with too much truth been 
temaed the graves of the human fpecies* . The inhabitants of 
fucb are more fickly and delicate^ their employments more 
unheal thy, the air they breathe more impure, and the danger 
fSrom infe£iiotts difeafes more unavcndable, in proportion to 
the numbers thus crowded togetl^. This laft circumftance 
is peculiarly fatal to children in large towns, and accordingly 
a much greater ^ropimon of themr die tbenre than in the 
country ; and thofe which furvive are more weak and deli- 
csiitt* HencCy as many as can afibrd it take every opportunity 
of fending their dbildren to the country, efpecially zitcr they 
Have been aiUng, as the beft way to recover tbeur health and 
Tigourv 

But if koge towns are unfavourable to the health, they are 
ft31 more; fo to the morals of a people. The mind is at leaft 
as liable to contagion as the body ; and wherever a number 
of people is crowded together, the.infe£tion of vice is rapid 
and alarming. Vice foon fpreads its infiu^ice from one to 
many i <' from individuals to families, from families to cities, 
*' from citi^ to the empire ; and an empire corrupted is an 
'^ empire loft**^ The ftate b therefore greatly concerned in 
taking meafures to check an evil which has been rapidly in- 
cnreafing for many years over all the kingdom ; and which^ if 
it goes on, may haften its deftruAion. Bodi the ftrength 
Mfid virtue of a kingdom confift in having its inhabitants 

D 
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fpread as eqoalty as ogiay be over its furface/ and in a proper 
balance and proportion being kepH^cween the population of 
country and cities, and between thofe eifiployed in rural em<* 
plpyments, and in trade and manufafbure. If this proportion 
h deftroyed, it is eafy to fee that a ft ate muft rapidly decline, 
however great its wealth, and however numerous its armies. 

In fuph a cafe, the army and navy muft be chiefly fupplted 
.from the lower ranks of large cities, whofe general charac- 
teriftic is debility of body, and depravity of mind, ar it hat 
ever been in all rich and populous cities. How far the de- 
fence of our rights and liberties, lives and property, may be 
fitfe in fuch hands, or how far they are fitted for undergoing 
the dangers and toils of a foldier or failoir's life, if thefe (hduld 
entirely fall to their (hare, may be juftjy queftioned. It was 
by men of this defcription, who had little or nothing at ftake, 
that the ftate was lately thrown almoft into convulfions ; while 
thofe in rural occupations, ftrailgers to riot and cabal, and 
more under the influence of religious^ focial, and moral ties, 
fliowed themfelves loyal to their king, and attached to their 
conftitutibn. But if the number of thefe fhall continue, ta 
decreafe, their vigour and their virtue may be of fmall avail.- 
The counti^ is the great feed-bed of population and of lar- 
tue. The children there are more numerous, more virtuous, 
and more frugal, than thofe brought up in large towns and 
cities I and the inhabitants in.general are more peaceable, or* 
derly, and virtuous^ 

Nothing can more merit the attention of our wife and .en- 
lightened ftatefmen than to confideriwhat meaftires ought to 
be taken for encouraging population in the country, fo as to 
preferve its balance in refpe£t to cities*, for on this the ftrength 
and fecurity of the ftate mi^ft ultimately depend. The degree 
of preponderance which towns and manufa£^ures have alrea- 
dy acquired over agriculture and the population of the coun- 
try, threatens the kingdom with a fcarcity of bread and other 
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ferious eviisy to which the accumulation of fmall poffefHoiis 
into large ones have greatly contributed. • 

Some have indeed maintained that great farmers bring 
more to market than fmall ones from the lame quantity of 
land, without conGdjCring that the fmall ones maintsdn fo 
many families at home, as will mak^ up for the difference to 
the public (if indeed there is a difference), and that thefe fa^ 
milies are employed more innocently and more ufefully to 
the public than diofe who are fupplied from the market. It 
is irradonal to fuppofe that one family can improve any fpace 
of ground fo well as 10 or 20, having that fpace divided a- 
moi^g them in fhares proportioned to their ftrength and ca^ 
pital. Even if the one fhould employ as many hands as the 
10 or 20, they will not nearly work as much ; for one man 
working for himfelf will perform almoft as much as two 
wiien hired by another : and their hard labour, frugal Uving, 
and dofe attention, will enable them to pay more rent than 
one man living lii a Ugher ftyle, and employing mmftet^ 
vantS) can afibrd. 

llie fame will hold with refpeA to grazing farms, or flieep 
pofleffions. The fpace of 2, xo, or 20 fquare milqi, ^. would 
certainly 'be of more account to the .public and to the land- 
lord in the" hands df 2, 10, or 20 families, than in the hands 
of one. For, in the j(f^ place. He who makes the grafs to 
fpring, cannot be fuppofed moit partial to the rich than to 
the poor, to the one than to the many % fo that the l^d, if 
left to itfelf, would be no lefs- produftive by being, thus di^ 
vided, and^erefore of equal advantage to the public. But^ 
in the fecond place, the many would cultivate and improve 
the ground } and without going, like the ftoremafterj to mar- 
ket^ ^- would not only bring t}ieicx>wn frugal Uving QijAiof. it, 
but alio a iurplus of food for their cattle, by which the ground 
eouldmaintsdn a greater numbieir. All this would befi5much 
gain to the public, and fo much advantage to the landlord : 

Dij 
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for it nity be hid down as an tndifputable mazim> that die 
plan which moft improvci the land^ will always prove ike 
mod beneficial to the landbrds. 

Proprietors are no doubt excufaUe for adopting any me- 
thod by which they think to bring their hnds^in the fpeedieft 
manner, to their higheft value. But it may be confidendy 
affirmed, that the way to do this is not by giving large pot* 
fei&ons to one, and banifbing many. By this means, all com- 
petition is in a great meafure excluded, and a fort of mono- 
poly, extremely adverfe to their own intereft, is encouraged 
by the landlords *. Their lands in this manner can never be 
improved ; and if the lands are not improved, the rents miift 
foon be at a ftand*. It is certain that, from comparing die 
paft and prefent. tents of bothj fuch lands in this county aa 
have been let in fmall pofieffions, are more advanced in dicir^ 
< rent, and, from their greater improvement, more likely to ad^ 
vance ftiU, than thofe lands which arc let in large pofieflions f • 

It iv however, iieceflary to obferve, that poffeiBons may bo 
too (mall, as well as too large ; and there are too.many io- 
ftamces in the County of their being carried to the one ex- 
treme as wcQ as to the other ; efpeclally when the lands are 
■ , • - • . ^_ 



* When largb etKte» trerbrouglie to market, they are cut down ists 
rate lots» in order to eicite the greater competitioo. Wonld it not be jte in. 
tercft of hnjlord* to follow the iame j^Ian in the letting of large poflefliom? 
Thejr would let heft by.adaptipg them to tKe capital of the common nm of 
hrzaen, Which ita the Highlands k very moderate. 

f Perhaps, «ven under this fyfiem (of large pofieffiooe), p ro pr ietote migliC 
hi^we attended more to their own infeereil and that of the public tha« thcf 
have done; fier thele intcrefts, when rightly underilood, are by no nijeaat <^ 
pofite. It has been fuggeAed that they might oblige the tenants to keep «c 
leait a certain quantity of the. lands formerly arable in a fiate of cakhhOion^ 
and to iffl^Ve jcniy a certain qmtiidty of wafte ground. This Wodi m^ 
dhtaA to the intereft of the piiUic, of the poor, of the pcopriatsry ssri, m 
there is rcafoo to beliere, of tfie tenantj^Mo ; although the general advallt^pB 
of it would by no meant be e^ual to that of ^ving ihuU dtTiiodents pol^ 
fcffions. 
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let in rwt^g. A iinall pafibflkm under tliig {jtttmp snd per* 
haps held without a leafe, could hardly fupport a htndj with* 
oat paying any i ent at alL ' Eve? y tenant who has no other 
bufineisy flionld hate as much land as to give himfelf and his 
lianuly.confttnt and regular employment *• But how modi 
this ihouU be^ muft depend upon fach a variety of drcum<* 
ftances, that no general rule can be given with regard tait* 
The natuxe of vthe foil^ wet or dry, cultivated or wiU« enclo- 
fed or open i whether it is wcA adapted for com, cattle, or 
fbeep, and a variety if other circumftances, muft tend to vary 
the fize of fiurmsu The general ftate of the (kin and indu- 
ftry, and the ordinary run of capital pofiefied by farmers in 
the country, muft aUb be confideredj and much regard muft 
he had to the boundaries marked out by nature, by which dio 
old divifions of farms were generaHy regulated. All tbefe 
cxrcumftances con6deredy there muft be in every diftrift fome 
btrgrr a6d Ibmc (mailer farms ; but extremes on either fide 
flimdd b^ avoided^ and a middle courieihould at mvch as poU 
fible be obfetved. 

Of ihsep lisnrms, on lands confifting almoft altogether of 
pafturage, perhaps the moft common fize (hould be as much 
;» one perfon could well manage, wUchisgenerallf feppoled 
to be as milch as would m a in t a in doo (beep. In determining 
the proper fize of arable iarms, that whidh ieems to promife 
boft for die i mpm v em ent of the country and the incrosfe of 
pc^nlatioo, is, that die &rm (hould be as mudi as a farmer, 
wUh erne fisrvam and one piough| can eafily manage and j^o^. 
perly cultivate. This cannot be ronchf iriiere (as with us) 
d» lands are In fuch bad order, and the fields ioudl, detach- ' 
ed^ and diftant. It may bt, in general, from 30 to 45 acres 
of arable hmdj with v^iatevcr paftyre may happen to he cour 



• J^fery toamt omjhc sMb to bcin^^ hig^nuik thaa siQrlaboorcr, tradti;^ 
iBSBycr csntiy munfiidttitr, as hitcaie, iadnfirr, apd cicrt^ 
lb tlwir'ti sad hit ftock ar capital, snd riik, ancb glister. 
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&e£^ed with it* This pafture may be fometimes more and 
Ipmetimes le(s ; but taking the average proportion of the 
county (of i-'i jth being arable), it will allow from 400 to 60O9 
or at an . average 500 acres to l farm. In mod parts this 
much may be managed by the farmer and his family c or, if 
he fliould find it neceflary to hire the one man whom he needs, 
yet, as he muft beyrith him almoft always himfelf, he can turn 
his fervice to more account than the mafter of many fervants, 
who does not {hare in the labour. When any family is large 
enough to manage more, every farm has. abundance of wafte 
or improveable land to keep them fufficiently occupied. A 
imall poileflion, by fuperior cultivation, may be more advan* 
tageous to the tenant than a larger one which could not be Co 
well cultivated, and will certainly tend more to the improve- 
ment of the landlord's property* 

Large . f arms^ wherever they are held by a number of te* 
9ants in ruft-rig (which is nearly the fame as in common), 
ought to be divided into feparate pofTeflions, without w^uch 
the farms c^n neither be improved, nor the tenants profper *• 
The beneficial ctkGts of dividing fuch farms, and removing 
the houfes of each tenant to the centre of his own pofieflion, 
have been found fo great on. the Duke of Argyle's eftate in 
Kintyre, that feme others are now following His Grace^s ex- 
ample. When each has his own lot, the lands are better im- 
proved, and. the tenants in eafier circiimftances. Formerly 
none .would work till all were aflembled : but now every man 
is late and early at bis work, and performs twice as much as 
^hen the work wi^s in comnu>n» 

In no part of the couaty are pofleffions more uniformly mo- 
derate than in the parifli of Southtody where each tenant has- 



•. Ind.ctroublefomctJme.of oldhmijhtbe„eceffiu^tol»^*e&rm. 
forge, and all the dwelling* iet down togetlter, for the porpofe of nniting mcKre 
e^y for felf-defence. ' ' ^ 
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commonly Icfsi than a fnark^land * cut out for himfelf. In 
confequence of this, more wafte ground has been of late 
years improved in this parifii than in any other in the county. 
The yellow com now waves on the region lately occupied by 
the heath and mofs. 

The advocates for large farms are fond of maintaining, that 
fmall tenants were ftarving on thofe farms on whidi great 
tenants have made rich. But this is owing to the change of 
times, and not t6 the change of fyftem. In fuch times as we 
have. had, fmall as well as great tenants could not fail to 
thxiire, and have thriven wher^ they had equal advantages ; 
though neither the one nor the other could thrive, if the for* 
mer times had ftill continued. Moderate as the pofleffions 
are in the parifh juft now mentioned, the tenants here pro^ 
fp^red, iii proportion to their advantages, as inuch perhaps as 
any in the county. As evidence of this, it may be mention- 
ed, that about eight-and-twenty of them, who, lately form- 
ed themfelvcsTinto a congregation of relief, have built a 
neat church, and are about to build a ipanfe ^nd to employ a 
pallor ; from which they would feem at the lead to be much 
at their. eafe. 

In every diftri£t a few farms, in centrical fituations, conve- 
nient for fuel, and capable of great improvement, (hould be 
let out, or rather feued, for villages, in which tradefmen 



* The old divifion of land in this county, and that by which public bur- 
deht were reg^ted before the valuation took place, was by mark^landsy of 
which f6me htmn contained more, and fome fewer, according to their value 
or extent. The divifion appears to have been done in general with great 
judgment, the relative value of x^fe mark-lands being in moft places pretty 
equal. It is probable, however, that when this divifion took place, much re- 
gard was had to the quantity of arable land which every farm then contained. 
By a decree of the Exchequer (March ii. 1585)., a 40 fhilling (or 3 mark* 
land) of old extent (or S.oxgangs) ihould contain 104 acres. Confequent- 
I7 z mark-land ihould be 33 i-3d. The denomination of mark-lands Hill 
holds here in commoa uTe of fpeech ; and, in general, i mark-land may give 
full employ to 1 plough and i family in the more arable parts of the eovnty. 
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and labourers might be accoounodated with imaU foS^&eM, 
This woidd draw more rent from fuch farms than dbej coukE 
pofiU)ly yield in any other way» and help to raifb the rfinit of 
<^b€r tenda in their neighbourhood. It would attach tiicfttl 
and induftrions people to the foil^ by giving them a p fopaly 
and extftence in the country ; and be the means of introdu- 
cing traded commeroet and manufadiures. Thefe have been 
the uniform confequences of feuing grounds^ and encouia^ 
ging yilla^s on judicious and liberal plans throu^ibut the 
idngdom *• 

Such as may be averfe to fetung, or forming villages) 
would ftill find their interdt in giving {maiH poffeflSms, in 
whatever way. Small pofleffions, being within the reach of 
xnany, will produce many competitors i* and the moft barxta 
fpot, by the conftant labour of the many, will be foon im- 
proved^ and raifed in its vafaie. If fome large farms^ hat 



■*-•- 



* The foUowing mftance is related out of man/, as being one of die bift 
promiiiog, and yet anfwered weU. *^ Mr. Cumine ofAttchry planticd a le- 
** ^gidar village upon the mooriih part of a farm, whichi in whole, yielded oa- 
** ]y ixL a^year. He fixed 75 £eu8 upon it, occupied by a fet of indiiibioDi» 
** honeft, and adive people, who, inftead of iiL, the original rent, produced 
** him aunnlly from laoL to Z50L Ht introduced the fpihning or wesfiog 
'* of linen yam, and the confe^uences cootinue.*' StatiJHeal Aummt, VoL VI* 
p. 1*9. 

Thus might the man who looks no farther than his own intereft, find Uf 
greateft profit in accommodating a great number of his fellow creatnict, sod 
j)Utting them in the way of being comfortably lodged, fed, and clothed. .A 
noble and generous mind will have a iatisfadion of a higher nature, in an- 
king numbers happy ; and the man of public fpirit will feel a pleafurp in coo* 
fidering fuch villages as the moft likely means of fumi(hing hands for mano' 
faSuring the wool, improving the land, and^enriching the country* 

The puke of Argyle has lately taken meafures for erefting a villagp ft 
Monirua, in the parifli of Southend. His Grace givea the villagers a ksfe 
of three nineteen years. During the firft 19 they pay only the rent at whkb 
the ground let during the laft leafe ; which, at the end of' this term, aD^ 
alfo at the end of the fecond 19, is a little augmented, as the improved ftste'of 
the ground will eafily bear fuch augmentation. 
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and there, were thus divided among a number of induftrious 
families, wailes would be cultivated, rents augmented) and 
population promoted* Small poiFeiBons are abfolutely necef- 
farj for the encouragement of population ; withbut which, no 
country can profper. All rcfts on this ; for, without abun- 
dance of labourers, no important improvement can ever be 
efie&ed. 

It is with great difficulty that a country, once depopula- 
ted> can be fully replenifhed again with people. A fmall pof- 
feiBon will induce the native to ftay, when only a large one 
will induce a ftranger to come ; fo that, in place of the ma- . 
ny, it Mrill be difficult, perhaps for ages, to fubftitute more 
tl^n a few. Befides, no inhabitants can be got fo well z^ 
dapted to the country as die natives. They are, in general^, 
a foberi a£live, frugal, and induftrious race of men ) and* 
were their induftry and ingenuity properly dire£l;ed and af» 
fifted by. all who have an intereft in doing this, the riches 
and improvement of every eftate would be in cxtSt pyoportion 
to the number of its people. Every landlord (hould confi- 
der the migration of every labouring man^rom his eftate as 
the lofs of an a£live fervantj who improved his land for only 
a bare fubfiftence : Tor, in general, they never had any more 
for their pains i and, in general, they would ftill be content** 
ed to. live on the fame terms, under their ancient mafters* 
If tli^ are not allowed to do fo, the lofs of them will be re-* ' 
gretted, when it cannot.be repaired ; and that at no :diftant 
period : For the undue extenfion of farms, like every other 
fuch evil, will in time cure itfclf 5 and the cultivation of the 
ground will be recurred to, for the fake of bread, the firft 
and moft neceiTary article of living* 

It is an important obfervation. of Pliny, that large farms 
bad ruined Italy, and were in his time ruining^the provinces. 
Large farms will ruin any country, by difcouraging popula- 
tion, the fource of all riches and improvement. They de- 
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ftroy the independent fpirit of a nation, by putting aU ttf 
property in a few hands, and leaving the greater number to 
have no intereft in the ftate ; fo as to make its falvationor 
perdition to them a matter of mere indifierence. Hence the 
once iQvinctble Romans, as Pliny forefaw, became an eaf/ 
prey to hordes of barbarians *. « 

The feudal fyftem, wich all its faults, had one wife and 
valuable property^ It gave every man ibme ihare of pofief- 
fion, and an intereft in the land ; which made every mio for- 
ward and zealous to fupport and defend the ftate.- It fttong- 
ly attached every man to the chief j or landlord, who enaUed 
him to live upon his property. This atuchment esifted in 
the Highlands long after it had become extind inevery other 
part of the kingdom ; and, notwithftanding all the cold watmr 
which; has been thrown upon it, fome fparics of it ftili semainr 
lii a world fo much fubje£k to vidffitudes, and in mil age fi> 
much marked with revolutions, it would be wife toidieriih 
and keep .thefe fpaik;s alive, in cafe of there being any occa* 
£on for having the fire again rekindled. 
. It is but doing bare juftice to the greateft proprietor in tfai» 
county, tb fay, that he has unifortnly encouraged population- 
and moderate poflelBons, refufing frequently the higher ofiert 
of the few for what was held by the many, and dividing hit 
farms, inftead of accumulating them, like many others. la 
all his Grace's eftate in Kintyre, yielding above 7000I. a^yeary 



* Every landlord who loves his country, or regards hit own property 
intereft, ought to give all the check in his power to a fyftem fraught with fir 
much mifchief. Such as have neither the public fpirit nor the wifdom to do 
fo, ought to be obliged by thofe who have the care of the ftate in charge. A 
law to regulate the fize of pofteflions, by taxing forms according to their reat» 
if exceeding a certain fum, would be the moft popular and beneficial that 
could be well derifed. It might be hurtful to a few monopolizers, and trim* 
blefome, perhaps, to a few faAors or ftewards ; but falutary to the ftate, and 
advantageous to the landlords, as it would tend to the rapid improvement oC 
their eftates, and increafe the value of their property. 
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Acre is bttt one large {beep ftocky and that on lands not 
much adapted for tillage ; and this is not given to one, but 
to finreral* Sheep on fuch lands, given in fmall Ihares or po(> 
fei&onsy would be a bleffing to the country in general, inftead 
of being a benefit only to a few *• 

In cbnfequence of thb fyftem, of giving (mall at moderate 
pofleffionsy the eftate mentioned is more improved, and in the 
way of adv^dng more in rent, than moft others in the coun- 
ty. In coniequence of this fyftem too, fo favourable tapo^ 
^ulation, perhaps no fubjeft in Great Britain could, upon any 
great emergency, gather moire men around his ftandard, o^ 
ftand more fecure of their afie£Hon, than the Duke of Ar- 
gyll- 
It muft be obferved, however^ that on fome parts of tMs 

nobleman's eftate, as well as on many others, one efiential 
branch of rural eftablifliment is greatly negle{^ed. The cot- 
tagers, in many diftri£is, are extremely few, and much dif- 
couraged. This is more efpecially the cafe of late ; for even 
farmers, blind to their own intereft, have caught a portion of 
the unfeeling and Intolerant fpirit of thofe who leflen the po« 
puhuion €ji the coimtry. It is from cottages, that fervants> 
and labourers for improving the ground, are to be looked for^ 
and the prefent fparcity and high wages of fervants muft, in a 
great meafurc, be afcribed to there being fo few cottages in 
moft parts of the county. This circumftance is alfo adverfe 
tQ population and induftry ^ for fervants, when they have not 
a jfjcfpsSt of fo much as a houfe to put their head in, are dif- 

* His Grace has fince broke down this large pofleffioo into 4 lots, eack 
confiiUtig of 2 or 3 fmall farms, and plaated with s or 3 reikling tenants, 
whp can give all their labour anc^ attention to the improvement of the 
ground* and commit their joint ftofk of (beep (on each lot) to the manage^ 

• ■ _ ■ 

' ment of a fommon herd. This plan, which unites agncultu|-e with flieep« 
f|nnuigt and encourages popala|ion, appears to be well adapted to the na* 
ijire of thb county, and promifcs to pK>mote both the intereft of the proprie" 
pfn aftd of the pe^lc. See Chap. XIII. Sed. 2. 

Eij 
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couraged from marrying, and become le& induftrioiis and fhw 
gal than thofe who have fuch a profpe£l. 

If every farm had one or more cottages cpnne£ted with it, 
according to its extent, it would be of the higheft advantage 
to the country. Population would rapidly increafe \ fervants, 
and good ones too, would abound ; and the improvement of 
the lands would be greatly promoted. The farmer, in thi^ 
way, would be better fetved, than by getting new, and gene* 
rally ignorant hands, at every half year's end, A cottage fer* 
vant would know his mailer's work, and the natpxe of hit 
foil i and, with (kill and experience, have alfo more intereft 
in having every thing forwarded and well done, than can 
reafojiably be expedled from a (Iranger, who, like a bird of 
paflage, waits only for the term-day to take lus departure. 
In hay and harveil time, the cottager's family would be a help 
at hand } and their aid, taken only when needed, might in 
many cafes ferve inilead of a dated fervant, and be cheaper 
and more convenient for the farmer. 

To make the fituation of cottagers comfortable, every cot» 
tage fliould have an acre or two of ground (whether impro« 
ved or improveable) annexed to it ; fo as to enable the occu- 
pier to keep a cow, or a fmall horfe. A little pofleffion of 
this kind would be conGdered by a labouring man, or trades- 
man, as a great eftate. It would encourage him to nuurry 
early, enable him in his frugal way to bring up a decent fa* 
mily, (Irongly attach him to his country, and give him an in* 
tereft in its welfare. We fliould then hear no more the com- 
mon faying of labourers, when an invafion of the country was 
lately rumoured : << From tbofe who have nothing to lofe^ no- 
thing can be taken." 

In fuch cottages, ufeful and honeft fervants would be 
reared for the public, — and hardy, able, and a^ve (bldicft 
and failors for the army and the navy : And the cottager^ ai 
he would be qualified, might, by Arugality and induftry^ be 
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tble to better his circumftances, and rife by degrees to the 
rank of a fanner of a fmall poflcfflion ; which is no uncom- 
mon cafe, where cottagers are encouraged as they ought. 
But here the wretched hut is often grudged them, even on 
the hardeft terms \ and a cow's grafs they can feldom have 
for money or for fayour. 

Would it not then be wife and patriotic, as well as hu- 
mane, in every land-owner to annex to every farm-houfe at 
leaft one cottage, with a fpot of ground cut out with it *, at 
a reafonable rent, fixed by himfelf, and not by the farmer ? 
For fome fuch regulation as this, the poor cottagers look up 



* ** A land-owner in a parifh in Worcefterlhirc, obferving that the occupi* 
tn of cottages which had land annexed to them were remarkable for bringing 
mp their families in a mpre neat and decent manner than thofe whofe tot* 
taget were without, land, Uid out from 5 to 13 acres to a nomber of cottage^ 
Udded a fmall building for a horfc or cow, and allowed grafting^ftocks- tQ 
raifie orchards; and, in fome inftances, lent a Imall fum for the purchafe of 9 
^ cow, a mare, or a pig. The confequence was, that, in no one inidance, this 
fuled of giving an Induftrioos turn, even to fome who were before idle and 
profligate Their attention in nurfing up the young trees has been bt much 
-beyond what a farmer, iptept on greater objetSs, can or will bellow, that th« 
jncreafe of their orchards has doubled the value of the land under them, an4 
fhc poor rates have fallen to 4d«; while, in the adjoining parifhes, there is aQ 
aflefljooeot of from 29, 6d* to 58. in the pound. Thefe cottagers are labourersi 
. and good ones : Their little concerns are naqaged by their wives and chil* 
dren, with their own aflf (lance, after the day*s work. Their ftock confiils of 
a' cow, a yearling heifer, or a mare to breed (from which a colt, at half » 
year old, will fetch from 3I. to 5I.), a fow, and fome geefe. This has been 
the means of bringing a fupply of poultry and fruit to the market, pf increa- 
fing population, and making the land produce double the rent that a farmer 
can afford to bellow.'* Agric. Rep^ of Oxford, 

Much of the natural advantage of Argyleihire arifes from its fifhings. To 
improve thi« advantage, cottagers ihould everywhere be encouraged, and far- 
nifhed with imall poffei^ons, to employ them when at honfe. The Duke of 
Argyle has laid out a farm in fmall lots near Inveraray ; the occupiers of 
whidi cleared lafl feafon (1795) ^'^ ^J fiihing herring ;- which (hoWk of 
what advantage fuch eiUbliflimentt mi^t prave to the county, if the^ werQ 
frequent. 
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to thofe of large fortune and great influence in the country: 
and ^eat, indeed, will be their merit and reward, if they de- 
vote thofe talents with which Providence has blefled them, 
to (enre the common caufe, and their own, in the moft cSsth 
dal manner, by rendering the fituation of the labouring poor 
more comfortable, and promoting population. *' A civic 
crown was formerly decreed to him who laved the life of a 
citizen. What adequate recompenfe (hall be adjudged to 
him who fhall be the means of thus adding thouiands to d^ 
number ?" * 



Sect. II. — Rent. 

In this county, there is very little land let by the acre* 
But fuch gentlemen- as have got their eftates furveyed, have 
alfo got the different farms and fields valued, for their own 
private information. The quality of the foil is extremely dif-^ 
ferent ; fo that fuch valuations difler, fometimes on the fame * 
farm, from 2s. to 15s. the acre of arable ground* The pa* 
fture too^ being partly green hill, but moftly heath, difiers no 
lefs in its quality than tlie arable land. Some of it is valued 
below 4d. and fome above 4s. the acre. In the neighbour* 
hood of Campbelton, a few fpots of arable land let from al* 
to 3I. the acre. ^But this price may be faid to be put, not al- 
together upon the land, but partly upon the acconunoda-i 
tion *. 



* What proportion the rent of a farm fhould bear to its produce, depend* 
fo much on foil, climate, fituation, and other circumftances, that no gencnl 
rule can be laid down on the fubjeift. On the rent of (hccp-lands, as occupied 
"with us at prefent, fome obfervations maybe feen in Chap. XIII. SeA, %, Itt 
regard to arable lands more particularly, it is a common, though perhaps not 
a jufb remark, that i-3d of the produce fhould go for rent, i-3d for ezpence 
of management, and i-3d for the farmer's profit, intereft, &c. The oldcft 
obfervatwn exunt en this fubjcdt is in Gen. xlvii. 24.; where z-jth is allowf 
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. There is very Kttle arable latid in the county, but what is 
capable of higher cultivation ; befides the great quantity of 
wafte ground that may be improved in almjft every fatm. 
The land is there&ire capable of being made to yield a muciv 
higher rent when better cultivated; though not a great deal 
of it^ as is, generally thought, can bear much more, in the 
prefent ftage of improvement, than what is laid on already, 
vnleis it be under a different management *• 
■ That high rents are a fpur to improvement and exertion, 
is -2 common, and, to a certain extent, ajuftmaxim. No 
doubt there may be fome, who, if they had the land for no^ 
thing, would be ruined by their indolence. But the more 
common cafe is, that, when a tenant fees that all his exer- 
tion will not do, he becomes difpirited and defpetate,' sind 
allows himfelf -to be carried along by the ftream which hi^ 
cannot ftem. The land . fuffers, the tenant fails^ thefarni 
gets a bad name, and the rent muft be lowered. Thus the- 
landlord, as well as the tenant, fuffers, by raifing the rent 
higher or fafter .than the improvement of the land will bear. 

A fubnantial tenant is genen^lly cautious of engaging to 
pay a rent that is exorbitant. He fees the fuccefs of thofe 
wiio invdt their money in other branches of bufinefs ;' and 
he follows their example, if he has not the profped of a 
farm's yidding him full intereft for his money, and an ade- 
quate, return for his diligence and labour. Whereas he who 
has leaft to lofe, is often the moft forward to offer; and the 
landlord Js often tempted to accept the offer, without confi- 
derihg that a fufficient capital i$ neceffary for paying the rent, 
and improving the land. Inilances of ruin to the tenant, and 



cd for rent, i-5th for feed, z-5th for food, i-5th for fervants, and z-jth t« 
lay by for proviilun to children. 

* Sheep-lands would be more prodadlive, by introducing a better-woolled 
bleed ; arable lands, by adoptin^^ a better fyflcm of hufbandrjr. See Chap. 
Vll. Sea. i. 
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lofs to the landlord, from too high rents, are not unfrequehti 
efpecially on fome of the fmaller eilates* Moft of the £ur« 
mers toil hard, live poorly ; and for one who has a trifle for 
his pains, perhaps two give their pains for nothings Many 
who have old leafes, obtained before the late rife in land^ 
and in its produce, took place, are very well ) as are alfo 
many of thofe who have iheep (locks ; as their pofieffions ar6 
managed with lefs expence, and the value of fome of then 
M^s not well known till they were tried under the (heep fy* 
ftem. But even bad bargains are become good, by the late 
rife on every article of produce ; and moft of thofe who have 
leafes are at prefent at their eafe. 

The occupiers of land, whether in pafturage or tillage, 
ought certainly to be able, like labourers or tradefmen, to live 
by their occupation, and to fupport their families by their 
daily care and labour. The intereft of the money invefted in 
their ftock, with the proper allowance for tear, wear, and 
rifk, they fhould be able to fave as a provifion for then: fiami* 
lies, and for old age i as the money fo invefted would gifO 
this return, if laid out on intereft, without any trouble what* 
ever. It cannot be confider^d as any part of the produce of 
the ground ; and therefore no part of it ought, in equity, to 
enter into the payment of the rent : and yet not one in teni 
perhaps, is able to fave it ; nor do they commonly advert that 
fo much ought to be faved in juftice. They are generally &« 
tisfied, if they can keep their ftock undiminifhed ; fo that the 
bufinefs, in general, returns much lefs to thofe engaged in it| 
than almoft any other. A happy predile£tion in favour (tf the 
occupation in which they were brought up, is what induces 
fo many to follow it. Perhaps it may be alfo faid, that there 
is implanted in the human mind, for wife purpofes, a certain 
innate difpofition, or inftin£l, which leads it to delight in m*" 
ral occupations. 

The rents in general, efpecially upon the larger eftateti 

2 



tte piid in thoneji but tetianu on die leficr fAates^ and neat 
their landtord^ often pay fome of the rent in kind^ and arc 
ahnoft always .fubje£k to fervitudes *• Peats muft be made 
and led ; fo muft the hay : affiftance muft, perhaps^ be given 
in feed-time and harveft. So many wedders, fowls, eggSy 
butter and cbeefe, lint, wool, oats,, meal : fo much fpinning 
firom the wive8» or perhaps fo much yam ^« ;wld fometimea 
thef n»aft pay the weaver^ and give it in ^ets and blan- 
kets f. In fliort, fo many hundred things are required by the 
lairdf and fo many hundred things by the lady, that it is im- 
poflible 16 pay them* It is fometimes expeded, over and 2^ 
bove fH thiSf that the poor wretches (hall* come with pre- 
icnt9^ when they themfelyes are almoft objeds of charity ! 
And to keep them in pctkGt dependence, they have often no 
leafbsk The ndiferable creatures on lands under this manage- 
menty have neither meatj'nor clothes, nor habitations ; and a 
firang^ would know them and their lands in pailing, as eafi<« 
Ij as. Sohimon did the gardenof the fluggard* *Such prao* 
dees caJonot be reprobated in too fttong torms* They are the 
-ruifli of the tenant firft i and, in the end^ they will ruin the 
landlord* 

All fervices, whedier paid to the mafter, or to any under 
hiiti»:,ihould be entittly jaboliihed ; and ail rents formed into 
Dae>;liun of money, including public burdens, fuch as mini* 
fter's ftipend, fchoolmafter^s falary, road-money, &c« Thus 
the tenant .would always have a clearview of the amount of 
his rent; and (ave timc^ trouble, and perhaps expence^ by 
having to fettle only with one^ inftcad of many* His time is 



* Befidet giving their time and hbcur^ tkey muft fi»metUhC8 find thclt 
Mm provifi^ns ! See Siai, AUi rf Lifmore and Appin, 

f A My^ who»-m her wUawn,-took this courfc, an(J laid iij> woolieii trea- 
fkrts for i^any yeart, foiind«^fr6m'C3q>erieQce, that fhc lived in a world where 
atdib* ^•rrufii and that blankets^ like their owners, when laid op iKk chsfb, bf« 
cctne jtbe fopd of wormsk 

F 
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■ 

precious, and ought never to be thrown away without iieice& 
fity. ...♦'. 



Sect. Ul.-^Ttites. 

m 

As no tithes are paid in Scotland, landlords can iniprovi 
their grouhA* with much more advantage than can be done 
in England.^' in 1629, an account of the teindi in this coun- 
ty was taken, as they were then paid; and the'amonxitof 
them at that time, in every pariih, is the fund out of which 
' the minifter of that parifh is maintained, by a ftipetid modi- 
fied by the couft of teinds, and proportioned -among the di& 
ferent heritors, according to the valued rent of thor refpeo- 
tive properties *. . , , 

This meafure had the happy -efied of removing every 
ground of difpute between the clergyman smd his people^ on 
the fcore of -tithes ; and tended to produce that hantumy and 
cordiality between them^ which are fo neceflary to make the 
labours of the clergy ufeful. But the evil is, that this fimd^ 
fttfficient as it may then have been, is now in matiy places 
become altogether inadequate for the maintenance of the 
clergyman. The vaft rife in the value of lands, and in all 
the necefiaries of life, with the great influx of money, arifing 
from the extenfion of trade, commerce, and mailu&^lutes, 
with all the confequent changes in the mode of Hving, in the 
courfe of almoft two centuries^ muft have reduced a fimd, 
which has been all that time ftationary, to lefs, perhaps, than 
a tenth part of its original value f . -'. ' ' . 

■■ t 

• • On this fiibjcdir fee Erjkhus Imfiitutet. 

f Profeflbr Hutchlfon, in a pamphlet "which is little more than 50. "jtan 
old, ibites the clerg)Vian in the generality of the parilhes in Scotland to be 
the fccond man in point of income : now he is not generally the a6th; oftcft 
not the 50th. On the continent of Argylc, the average proporticB of the fii> 
pend to the rent is nearly as z to 30. In the county of £flez (A^r. M»f'}% tll« 
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- in confequence of this* clergymen arc now funk in their 
rank in fociety, and fallen almoft to that which fchoolmaftera 
held formerly ; fo that many of them are obliged to betake 
themfeires to other fliifts, fuch as farming and grazing, in 
' order to fupport their families. By this, their dignity, utili- 
tf^ Und iniuence, are leflened; and the caufe of religion and 
▼ktue, and, of coarfe^ the true intereft of the nation, fufFers : 
For, let our vain and new philofophers allege what they will> 
there can be no national profperity, of any' duration, without 
religion j and there can be no religion without a refpcftablc 
clergy, nor a refpeftabie cldrgy without a decent mainte- 
nance being annexed to the ofEce. 

•The experiments, whether a ftate can exift without-any 
eftabliihed fupport for religion, and, what is bolder ftiU, 
whether a ftat;e can exift without any religion at aill, are both 
new in the hiftory of civilized fociety. But it is not difficult 
to forete "what the end of thefe things fhall be. The ftate 
chat has no eftablifliment for religion, will foon have no reli- 
gion at all';, and the ftate which has no religion at all, can 
have no comfort or fecurity whatever. Let us then hold faft 
by the fyftem under which we have profpered, till fuch time, 
at leaft, as the experience of thofe who have adopted new 
fyftems (hall fufficiiently warrant us in the prudence of ma- 
^ Jdng any change. 



»» 



•« Wait the CTcat teacher Time, and God adore.' 

. ■ ■ 

I^eligion, taken in its loweft view, is certainly what its 



arerage proportion of the tithe to the rent is nearly as z to 4 i-5th. But to 
the £irmer this grievance is not fo great as may be /uppofed. If he. paid le(t 
tithe, he would pay fo much the more rent; fo that it makes only the diffe- 
rence to him- of fettling with two landlords inftead of one; and he may cer« 
tainlf derive more benefit from the religious eftablifliments of his country 
tha9 this trouble can amount to. The f^joie obfervation wHl hold io regard 
tft poor's rates. 
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enemies uied to allow, till now, a}>folutely necefiary fbrtho 
order and welUbeing of fociety. Its nunifter$ fhould there* 
fore be confidered as fervants a( the public, and paid' by pn 
vemment, like thofe in the admiaiftratim of jufl^. Hir 
church would thus be more dependent ou the ftfttO}. and Ac 
interefts of both would be more intimately united- Pre»qb4 
ers of that righteoufnefs which exalteth a nataon, ddGenre iia# 
tional eQcouragement ; and promoters of ths^t ordex, witbout 
which fociety caimot exift, defenre the fupport of fiDcietf. 
The eftabliihed clergy of Scotland^ from their influence over 
. the people, and firm attachment to the ftate, form oneof dio 
firmeft pillars upon which the fabric refts ^ and the ftate, and 
all who have a ftake in it/ ought to regatdthem as fnch, and 
by their fupport and ei^ample, do all tliat may be neeeflary to 
preferve religion and its minifters from falUng into coatraipl^ 
in ordei: to preferve the ftate from falling into min *• : 

An order of men, whofe learning, talents, induftry^ and 
yirt)»e, are all devoted to the pubUc, ihould be maintained bf 
the public in th^t rank which it is the intereft of fociety diejr 
{hould always hold ; that is, that they ihould not be rich, hnt 
that they ihould be comfortable and eafy, in order that tiiVf 



• « Of all the djfpofitions and habits (fays Prcfidcnt Wzfklngton^ whic2( 
<^ lead to political profperity, religion and morality are indilpeniabla Aipports, 
<* In vain would that man claim the tribute of patrioti&a, who fl^ould labour 
«< to fubvert thcfe great pillars of human happinefs, thefe firmeft propsfof Che'. 
*< duties of men. Thp mere politician, equally with the pjous mam, OPglit to 
*' refpeft mid cheriik them. A ToIume< could npt trace all their teone^oo 
*< with private and public felicity. Ixt it ^e limply i^d» Whcxn 28 *h^ Stm 
<< curity for property, fo^ reputation, for life, if the fcnfe of reUgious bbligft- 
** tion defert the oaths, which are the inftniments of invefligation in courta 
<*ofjUftice? And let us, with caution indulge the fuppoiition that morality 
^ can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the io- 
** liuence of refined education on mjnds of peculiar.ftrudure, reafon and ez- 
'* perience bot^ forbid us to expeft that national morality can prevail in ex« 
•* dufion of religious prii^ci^le.*' lVaJbiiigton*s ReftgnatiQtis 



may be rc^peded and itiefuL If tlus be not done^ the men 
who fliould fill the office will naturally betake themfelves to 
other enaplpyments, and tfaeor {dace \^'Jl bp fupplkd hf fach 
as .ought to have neidier lot nor part in this matter, 

Paroehial Ichoolniafters are in the fame predicament with 
wltuSxaKf and their /Ituatioo: merits and demax^s tlie atten- 
tion of the pid)lic. Pariih fchoob are an inftitudon peculiar 
to Scotland, and the wiieft that was ever deviled by any na- 
tion; for nodiing can be cf more importance to any nation 
than to hare the minds of the rifix^ generation ftored with 
wfeful knowledge, and with the principles of religion ;' which 
is the chjtfk of this infldtudon. It is to be much regretted 
that the e^ouragement given to the teachers is'fq inade- 
quate to the importance and labour of their office, that men 
properiy qualified are now feldom difpofed t6 follow the oc- 
Gupatioii* . A fchoolipafter (bbuld be a nian of parts, leam- 
' ing, and virtue, in a very eminent degree, in order to qualify 
him for forming the minds pf youth to public and private ^ 
ufefulneiiy to refped: of chara^r in this life, and to ever- 
lafting happiness beyond it; and the i^an who is qualified 
and appoiflited for fo impovtant a bufinefs ihould be highly 
valued, and ought certainly to be eafy and independent. 
But, inftead of this» he is depiefied and defpifed, and often 
oUiged u> fubfift on an income inferior to diat of the plough- 
inan *» In pnqx^rrion as this evil grows, ignorance and vice 
muft gcow.aloog wiih it ; and the c£k£k laduch the growdb 
of thefe muft. have upoa the public happinefa or national 
profperity may be eafily conceived* 'Nothing could be more 
mgenerous, or even more impolitic, than the oppofition late- 
ly ffivtn by the landed intereft of Scodand to the application 



* A loyer of his country muft be grieved to read in one of the ftatiftical 
^counts 6f tift three ofiBces of beadle,. gra-ve-di]|^ger^ and fchoolmaller, being 
iipitpd in one {>ierfon, and bringing in all an income of only 81, a-year ! 
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made by diis ufefnl dafs of men for an addition to their (a-^ 
lanes. 

There are> howqrer, in tins county feveral fchoohnaften 
whofe falaries are above the maxitnunt^^ wluch the law oF-t 
d^ins for them. The charity fchools too, of which we have 
many f, are generally well encouraged by the heritors* A 
few years ago the writer had occafion to point out to the fe- 
eretary of the Society for Props^ing Chriftian ELnowledge, 
two ftations in the part of the country where he refides which 
ftood much in need of fchools, and was told that the Ibciety 
would give falaries, if the heritors would give the neceflary 
accommodations. This was no fooner (igniBed to the Duke 
of Argyle, than immediately he ordered 100 1. to be given for 
building two flated houfes, and 10 1. a-year in additibh to tho 
falaries allowed by the fociety. ' It is by deeds Uke diefe, and 
not by Ins coat of arms or titles, that a great man is emuv 
bled. 

\n fpealung of fchools, it may be proper to obferve, that of 
late years left psuns than formerly are beftowed, both by p»« 
rents and fchoolmafters, in giving children a religious educa- 
tion. The great objed now is only to fit them for bufinefs, 
as if the principles which lead to peace of mind and refped 
ofchara£ier, and to every duty which is due to. God and 
man, were matters of lefier moment. Even the fhort fyftem 
of faith and praftice contained in our church icatechtfin, 
though it may be repeated in 20 minutes, is now thought too 
great a burden for the memory of children. The General 
AiTembly of our church has, with great propriety, reoom- 
mended of late to all miniilers to attend to this important 
bufmefs ; and it is hoped they will do fo. Abftrafiing from 

» !■ ■! I I I I ■ I. I. ■ ■■ I I ■ ' 

* The maximum is soo, iUid the minimum >loo merks Scotch. 

f On the continent are 21 charity fchools on the firft patent^their falariea 
%i%\, 16s. ; and 17 on the fecond patent, falaries 84I. In the iiles, 13 on the 
firft patent, (alaries 1691$ pn the fecond patent 3, falaries 14I. 



confidenitioiis of eternity^ a religious education^ and a 
-mind wdl ftored in youth with the maxims of piety, with- 
prayers, pfakns, hymns, and ponions of fcripture, muft be 
abiblutdy neceflary to make any one pafs through life with 
comfort to himfelf, and with fatisfadion and utility to Others. 



Sect. IV.— P(wr Rates. 

Ih diis county there are as .yet no poor rates or afTeflmentSt 
The poor are fupported by begging, by the collections made 
at the church doors, a few mortifications or bequeathments, 
and other cafualties. Such as are able to beg make a tde- 
Table fliift to live, as the people in general are difpofed to be . 
charitaUe. But all the relief that can be given to thofe who 
are unable to go about, is fcanty and inadequate. The poor> 
it may be £ud,'are for the mod part fupported by the poor. 
Some of our heritors have no refidence in the county ; and 
many of our gentlemen, who think themfelves wifer than 
•their fsuhers, are not always where they ought to be on Su»- 
^7} to give to the poor their ofiering. 

This growing negle£t of public worfbip s^nd of the Sab- 
bath, confidered only in a political view, is furely alarming. 
The Sabbath is the great fence of religion \ rejiigion the great 
fence of property^ fecurity, peace, and order. Such as have 
much to lofe, even in the prefent world, fhould therefore be 
the fotemoft to obferve the Sabbath and all the ordinances of 
religion; for if the multitude* ever prone to follow the ex- 
ample of thofe in any ftatlbh above them, fhall, as may be 
weU ^prehendcd, follow their example in this, there will 
foon be an end tp allorder, and government muft give pla^e, 
to anarchy *• 

■ I ■■ ' .■■ I mi ■ ■ ■ ' . M ill ■ . ■ 

* Fcance was ia profound pca^e (in the year ijii;) when Ncckar, in hn 
\}oo)s. dn the Importaoce ofKcUgioos Sentiment', founded the al^um of im* 
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It is an obfervation of Torick (or Sterne V fbA WOrtlijr «F i 
^ler man^ ^lat <* thc^e g6nd€toc^ who now throw off te&^ 
** giony may ffipn find it neceffiury to take it up in &iM^ 
<< fence." But then the danger is» that they cannot induoe 
otheri to take it up^ after they have once brought them die 
length of laying it down. It is much eafier to keep religion 
while we have it, than to recover it if we {hall once lofe it. 
In the meantime, if fome of our gendcm^ will have no . ve- 
}i{ion, they ihould have fome charity, and at ks^ fedd theii^ 
collection f6r the poor. 

By the laws of God and of our country *, th^ poor hxtc a 
right to be maintained ; and the withholding that from them 
^ to which they have a juft and legal title, is an injury fo much 
the greater, as they have the lefs ability to enforce, th^ 
claim. Afleflinents vi^uld make the burden alight^ as it 
ought, equally upon aU, v^hether they attend church or ao^ 
whether they refide on their eftates ot dfewhere* Charityf 
juftice, and even pdicy, tequire -that this fhould be done 
without delay. The poor have increafed^ the weekly coUeo 
tions In many places are dimini{hed,'and the price of all the 
neceflaries of life is greatly raifed. 

The arguments commonly ufed againft afleffinents are but 
the fuggeftions of iniquity and avarice* Afieffinentf have be^ 
come common in the fduth of Scotland, and (as the cD e rci fe 

minent danger to the flate. People of £dhion, as if they thought that re&- 
gion was made only for the Tulgar, haft before then given up the oblervaBce 
of the Sabbath. The vulgar, as always ha|>pen8, were preffing dofe on the 
heels ot their betters; and even a public work (a bridge on the Seine)- wis 
carried on as well on the Sabbath as on other days, without any .^lecefficf. 
Th6 event turned out -as Neckar foretold ; and ought to be tn «wful waraiog 
to others. 

t By an z6t pafled in 1740, ** the heritors, minifter, and elders of every 
'■ parifli are r e quired to make a lift of aU the poor widiin the parift, and tQ 
f< Uquiclate ajearly fum for their maintenance; the one half -to be paid bf 
** ihc heritors, the other haK by tlxe odier hoofehdders,'* 

3 ' ' . ' 
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of jufticc and cKarity always muft be) hare been produftive 
of good and not of evil. They have enabled the poor to live 
with more comfort, and made the trifling rate fall on tliofe 
who are liable to pay it, in a juft and equitable proportion. 
The non-refident, the gracelefs, and the feiftary, are obliged 
to contribute their fliare : and the labouring poor, the moll 
numerous clafs of the people, are attached to a happy confti- 
tution, which makes a legal provifion for their fupport when 
they cap no longer fupport themfelves« 

By afleffments, the beggiiig poor would not only be more 
comfortably maintained at home, but alfo at lefs expencc to 
the public ) as their labour at home would go a confiderable 
length to fupport them ; whereas, in travelling about, tlieir 
time and labouf turns to no account* Befides, the blind and 
the lame require one or two to attend them every day that 
they are going about* By afleflments, the burden on the tc* 
nants would be lefs heavy and more equal ; and the fmall dif- 
ference to the rich would eafily be made up by retrenching, 
now and then, a fuperfiuous difh or bottle, an ufelefs trinket, 
or a game at cards K 

< ■ ■ ■ I I > J^m^^dmmJ^^i^i^m ■ i ■■ ii I » 

• •* It « a&ed with fome degree of alarm (fays Dr. Charters) what will 
^ be the final confequence of alimenting the poor ; for, wherever this tax is 
^ impofed, it increafes gcadually ? This gradual increafe, where it takes place, 
^ may be owing to two caufes: t. That fome are induced, through falfe ihame, 
** to Aiffer extreme want before they will accept of an aliment ; 2. That thofe 
«* who appoint the aliment are at firft too fparing ; the more frequently and 
^ attentively they confider the cafe of the poor, they are difpofed to give the 
M nore. Let falfe fhame be combated, and the tniferable inftrut^ed in their 
^ rightSk Let thofe w;ho have the management of the poor, proceed till every . 
** indigent perfon be found out, and their real wants fupplied* When all that 
** need have been perfuaded to afk, and wh?h thofe who give have learned to 
•• give enough, the rate will become ftationary ; till then it ought to riff. 
*« The law which gives a maintenance to the poor, is one of the bulwarks of 
•• the Britiih government, by which it is defended from the rj|ge of want and 
^* dcfpain Heritors and kirk-feffions, to whom the execution of this law is 
'* committed, will'give a fubftantial and ieafonable proof of their attachment 

G 
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It wouldj however, be much* better, if fome method catMhe 
dcvifed to make the poor fupport themfelveSi by contributinj 
a trifle, in the days of youth and health, for a provifion againft 
ficknefs and old ager A penny, or even a halfpenny a-weeky 
contributed in the one feafon, would aflbrd a relief of as* or 
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^ to our happy conflitution, by making the poor of the land to participate it» 
^ Bleilings. Were thofe who lately aflbmed to themfelTes the amiable name of 
<* Friends of the People to new-model our conftitution, it is much to be feared that 
** a law in faTour of the indigent would not be found in their code ; and if fuch 
V- a law were found in their code, it is ftill much to be feared, that the new 
*^ poflelTors of unrighteous mammon, would not be forward to execute the law' 
" of mercy." StatiJIical Account^ Vol. XV. p. 641. 

A^effinents in Scotland are conildered by many in t&e (ame light with poor 
xates in England. But they are fo totally different, that Engliih writers whtf 
treat of thefe matters, frequently contrail the one witb the other. ** In Scoc- 
** land (fays Mr. Dyer m Poor Rates\i the affeflinents are raifed by the heri- 
** tors themfelves (according to the valued rent of heritors and tenanu) by ma- 
**^ tua) confent ; but are not raifed at all, unlds where church collections fiiil* 
« Very different thefe from the poor rates in Eng^nd; whene, if after one» 
<* or at moil two calls, the money is not' paid, a perfoii may be fummoned be- 
** fore two juilices to anfwer for fuch refufal or negled, and his goods may 
^ be diftrained." 

Befides the difference in the mode of raiiing, there is alfo a vaft difierence 
in the mode of managing. The afleilments in Scotland are managed with pm 
ezpence ; whereas the poor rates in England coil almoil as much to manage 
sthem, as goes to mainuin the poor. According to a report o^ a committee" 
ef the Houfe of Commons in 17S7, the whole fum of the poor rates raifed in 
England, upon a medium calculation of three years (1783, 1784 ihd 1785)1 
was - - - - - L. a,xoo,587 

The nett money applied to the relief of the poor, only - x 4,96,199 

The veil of the fum raifed, went mparijh entertaimnenU^ ^merfiifs txpmus^ and 
UewfuHs! DvBR*s Complaints of the Poor. 

In the Royal Hofpital of Bridewell, ia like manner, while only. 13,45 ih 
78. 4d. had been expended on the objedi of the charity ; the ialaries, &c. of 
officers coil 19,254!. 4d. befides 3;a34l. 98. xd. in feails, and X7,33al. Z9S. ;& 
in repairs. Afontbfy Heviewj Jan. i^^4. 

It appears, then, that th$ principal grievance attending poor rates in Ea^ 
land is owing to the expence of management, which coils nothing in Sco^ 
laod, as it is done by kirk-fefllons, and under the in^edion of the heritoMt. 
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3ft. a-<week in the other. Eftablifliments of this kind (hould 
be fonned in every parifli, and encouraged by the monied and 
landed intereft. The happy effedd of fuch charitable infti- 
tutions sure noticed in many of the ftatiftical accounts (fuch 
as thofe of Elirkcaldy, Kilfyth, &jc.), which might help perfons 
verfed in calculations of this nature to fbrm fome juft and 
eqmtable fcheme, and upon infallible principles, that might 
be fafdy and generally adopted* Every perfon, upon leaving 
one parifh, fhouM have an equal price for his ihare in its funds 
(according to tables that might be con{tru£ted for that ^mrpofe}, 
but be obliged to transfer it to the funds of that parHh in- 
to which he enters. Such a fcheme would cherifli the habits 
of induftry and frugality in the poor, and provide againft the 
great inconvenience which, the poor labour under in Eng- 
land, from the difficulty of removing from one parifh to ano- 
dier* 



Sect. Y»'^Leafei. 

Tkb mod common term for which leafes are granted in 
tins county is 19 years. Of late years it is feldom more, 
often lefs, and fome landlords give no leafe at all. Thefe 
laft can expedi no improvement, and confequently lefs rife of 

TtOtm 

t 

The entry to the grafs and houfes is at Wliitfunday, and 
to the arable land at the Martinmas following *, after the 
outgoing tenant reaps die crop which fae left behind him. 
He is. allowed the ufe of the bam to thrafh his crop, and obli- 
ged to leave i-3d of the ftraw to his fucceffor. It is plain 
that it would be for the advantage of all parties, if the in* 
coming tenant were always obliged to take the whole crop at 
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* On one eftate, the entrjr to the arable is alfo at Whitfondaf. The outgo- 
ia^ tenant leaves the ground ploughed, and his fucceffor fows it. It may be 
fuppofed that the ^ound will be ill ploughed, and the dung little cared for. 
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an appraifed value, as is commonly done with flieep Vibckit 
by arbiters mutually chofen. The rent is payable at Martiti^ 
mas, after the crop is reaped or difpofed of. The entering 
tenant gets the houfes repaired, in a habitable condition, and ' 
is obliged to leave them fo, under comprifemcht. But S 
they ihould be twice as good as he found them, or fliould he 
make any addition to them, he has no allowance for the me- 
lioration j but inftead of that, pays whatever repairs they 
want. This appears a hardfhip ; and one fhouid think St 
would be fairer to value them at going in, and again at go- 
ing out, and to pay or receive the difference. But it is difc 
ficult to change the eftabliflied cuftoms of a country. 

The leafes in general have few covenants. Tliofe granted 
by the Duke of Argyle commonly enjoin the tenant to drain 
and enclofe to a certain extent. This, for fome time, ^is the 
only augmentation of rent required by His Grace, and ftifl 
it makes a part of it. The time for performing thofe im- 
provements is alfo limited to as fliort a period as may be ; fo 
that the tenant may reap as much as poffible of the advan* 
tage of his Own improvement during the 'currency of his 
leafe *. His Grace is alfo in ufe of giving a new leafe fottit 
years before the old expires, to prevent the ground from be- 
ing too much run out. As to the mode of managing his land. 
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* When the tenant fees that he has thus the profped of being reimburfed, 
he will execute rfie work the more cKeerfully and IJjcedily. When, thcM* 
fore, the amount to which he is to improve is fixed upon, it would be defire^ 
able that his own opinion fhouid concur with thai: of his landlord, pr im-. 
prover, as to the mode in which his money fhouid be moft ufefuUj laid out, 
of which few fhouid be able to judge better than the tenant himfelf. Otte 
obvious remark may be made, which is, that no partial improvement fhouid 
be prefcribed. If a dike, for example, is to be built, it fhouid be fo contriTcd 
as to make a complete enclofure of a field, that the fanner may have the fiiU 
and immediate benefit of it for winter green crops. And as the beft lands will 
pay beil, they fhouid be enclofcd firfl, except in the cafe of improving mofs 
l^nds, which require to be inftantly enclofed, to fave them from poaching. 
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or the TOtadon he is to obfcrve, the tenant is fcldom or nevct 
laid under any reftri£Hons. If he pays his rent, he is allowed 
to do it in his own way. This liberty may in general be fa- 
vourable to the tenant. But if he has not both ikill and ho- 
Jiefty to ikiake the proper ufe of it, which is more than can 
always be expefted, it may prove detrimental both to him- 
felf and. to the landlord. Reftri£{ions, however, if at all 
proper, (except perhaps at the end of a leafe), ought to be 
flew in their number, and general in . their nature ; fuch as 
the number of crops that fliould be taken, and that they 
{faonld be white and green alternately. Inftruftions and ex- 
ample may ferve to fliow' the farmer his intereft, and how 
foon he is convinced, he will no doubt purfue it. 

A landlord, in letting his lands, ought to have in view the 
proper management of them, as well as a good tenant and 
an equal rent. The laft of thefe objecls, the rent, is too of- 
ten the chief, if not the only one, that is attended to by ma- 
ny landlords j and it is fully accompliflied by the common 
mode of receiving private offers ; though the wifeft landlords 
do hot always accept them, as diey often proceed from ig- 
norance, neceflity, or malice. 

It muft be allowed, indeed, that many landlords have no 
other way of knowing the value of their lands, or of bringing 
them up to an equal rent but this, or diat of letring them by 
au6lion. They fay, with fome degree of juftice, that the 
tenants only are to biame if they hurt themfelves, when aU 
lowed to make their own rent. It may be ^alfo faid, that 
competition leads to exertion, and exertion to improvement, 
and improvement to the general good of the public. 

When this fnode is not adopted, every landlord fhould be 
at due pains to know the nature and value of his lands, the 
purpofe for which they are bed adapted, the management that 
beft lults them, and the rent which they can well bear. Ta 
this purpofe he fliould apply them, this management he ftiould 
prefcribe, and this rent he ihoujd openly demand^ and then 
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choofe his tenant ; giving always the preference to the one 
' he has, if he has been found to defenre it. This wonld 
create confidence in the landlord, and give encouragement to 
improvement. 

The length of the leafe (hould be proportioned to the iaa*- 
provements to be made on the farm ; unlefs the landiloni 
makes thofe improvements himfelf, and exa£l& intereft fior 
his money* No wife tenant will lay out much on the inV' 
provement of his farm, or even of his (lock, if his leafe it 
not long enough to rcimburfe him with intereft. On lands 
open, and fo little cultivated as moft of this county, 19 yeaxs 
is thought too fhort a term for carrying on any great or per«« 
manent improvements. A farm in a bad condition, or ez» 
haufted ilate, takes more than half this time before it can be 
got into good heart and in good order : and by that time the 
farmer is difcouraged from proceeding, as be is not certain of 
reaping the fruit of his labours* 

Short l^afes are 9 great ohftaqle to improvement ; and long' 
ones can hardly be expe£led while lands are fo rapidly rifing 
in their value, and their produce yearly giving a higher price* 
It were much to be wifhed that fome plan could be devifed, 
l>y which a tenant of (kill, induftry, and ability, could ga on 
without interruption or dread of removal, while, at the fame, 
time, the landlord ihould have an adequate rent for his lands. 
But fuch a plan, that could be accommodated to all times and 

places, it is difficult, if not impolBble, to contrive *t 

J - ■■ ' J ■ ■ • ' ■■■■ . I ■ ' ' ' » I 

' * A plan of this Idnd has been propoled by Lord Karnes, and applaoded hj 
nany. His Lordfliip propofes that leafes fhould coniift of certain fixed pe- 
riods, at the end of each of which (fuppofe 1 9 years) there ihould be a iU- 
polated rife of the rent ; allowing the tenant, upon giving due warning, to re* 
lign, if he pleafes, at the end of each ; and allowing the landlord upon the Uk^ 
warning to turn him out, provided he pays him xo years purchafe of the advan- 
ced rent, fuppofed to arife from the meliorations made by the tenant on the fiuth 
of his being continued in the pofleffion. If the tenant (hall offer a ftill higher 
rent than was ftipulated, the landlord fhall pay him 10 years purch^ of th^t 
•ficr alfo. This will encourage the farmer to improve with fpirit, as at the 
wor0 he may ezped a reafonable return for hit exertions : and tho landlord. 
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An leafes, except in the cafe of death or bankruptcy, (hould 
exclude aiEgnees and fubtenants, in order to prevent one 
from opprefliug others, and it would be well if no farm was 
lee to any who does not himfelf refidc on it. Even the poor 
cottager is of fuch confcquence to the landlord, as to merit 
fuch a ftipulation in his favour as may fecure him from the 
oppreffion of any little tyrant. If fervices and public bur- 
dens are not entirely excluded from leafes, a9 they ought, 
' they ihould at leaft be few, and well defined, in order to pre- 
Yent any difagreeabie difference. For the fame reafon the 
circuitotts language of law, which plain farmers cannot unn 
derftand, (hould as much as poffible be avoided. 



^ Djjffirences between Landhrds and Tenants. 

TsESB feldom occur in this county, as die lands are for the 
moft part held by leafes which fpecify the covenants clearly, 
and contain few reftriflions. And where there are no leafes» 
there is no room for any difpute, as the fupreme law muft 
be the landlord's pleafure. Moft of the lefler and more fre- 
quent caufes of diflerence, fuch as the repairs of houfes, dike^, 
&c. are fettled by judicious men, who are fwom appraifers, 
appointed in every parifh for fuch purpofes. 
- This is an excellent inftitution, and it were much to be 
wi&ed that a legal fandiion could be obtained for having all 

I ■ .M—— B^— ^— ^M^— ^.^l^— .^^1^— ^il^— I I. ■ I I , I 1^ !!■ 
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if he thinks it his intereft to remove him, can be no lofer in giving him fuch. 
^a remuneratioQ for his improvements; as this would be as gainful to him as 
|f he boDght a new eftate, free from taxes, for only lo years purchafe. 

But it iDXf be objected to this ingenious plan, that lands, without any me- 
lioration at all, may rife in this courfe of 19 years much higher than could 
have been forefeeu or expeded. In this cafe it would be hard that the land- 
lord ihould either lofe the advantage he is jufUy entitled to, or pay 10 years 
of the increafed value, which took place in confequence of the times, and not 
•f any meliorations made by the tenant. This matter, however, might pr^ 
bably be adjufted by arbiters mutually chofen. 
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difTerences between one man and another, at leaft under 50L 
value, fettled by a jury of. plain, honeft, and intelligent men 
in every parifh, which would fave many a tedious and expen- 
Cve procefs. In a county fo fcattered and extenfive as this, 
a wife man will .rather forego his intereft, than difpute it in a 
procefs before the Ordinary, who may be 50 or' 100 miles di« 
ftant, and take perhaps feven years to determine it *• Wheo 
juilice is thus diftant and difficult to get, few will be difpo^ 
fed, and ftill fewer able to iue for it ; and the honeft and 
peaceable fubjedl will almoft always be the lofen The pro 
fperity of the county could not fail to be greatly promoted 
by any meafure that could alleviate this evil f • 

* The writer had occailon lately to fee a letter of the followitig tenor, in an^ 
fwer to one craving payment of an account of Iqng and forgotten matters : ** I( 
*< as you fay, you have heen thefe feven years defending me in a procefi at the 
*^ in{lance of A. B.» of the C. (loop of Lome, it is ftrange, that in all that time 
** you never thought of letting me know what you were doing. If yoo hadf 
** 1 could have informed you, that A. B., of the C. iloop of Iiome, was detd 
*< five years ago ; and that as he died hankrupt, none could be fo hardy as to 
** take up his^ quarrel.** 

The expence of recovering any ordinary debt, when meflengers, &c. anm 
be fent to fuch a diftance. may exceed twice its value, and verify the accoeitf 
which Gulliver gives of the laws of his country, that a man maybe nmudlif 
gaining a few caufes. 

Much good will arife from the late law, which gives to jultices the powef 
of determining all matters under 3I. 6s, 8d. it would be defirable to hite 
their power flill mor:; extehded, to the price of a cow or horfe, or a liervaDt'i 
yearly wages (fay 18I. or 20I.), fo as to anfwer the ordinary tranfa^tioDS of 
the poor. 

f " In Holland, burghers of eftabliflied character, to whom the name of 
•* Feate Mahars is given, are chofen to determine any claims, when the fum do«» 
" not exceed 200 guilders (about i8l.).*' Hoxvftrd^s Aesountoftbe La%arettu» 
Europe, 

'* In the Scilly Ifles, all civil matters are managed by what is called thfi 
•* Court of Ttvelve; in which the commander in chief, the proprietor's agttti 
" tind the chaplain, have their feats, in virtue of their offices; the other nine- 
are chofen by the people. Thefe decide, or rather compremife all diHiB- 
renccs, and puniib fmall offences by fines, &c." Fctiiical Survey ^Voi^ 
p. 482. 
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Sect. Yl.'-^Eptpences. 

Those wnahave large pofieiTions live well ; thofe who have 
fmall ones live poorly* The fmall farmers, for nine or ten 
months in the year, make generally two, and fometimes three 
meals a-day of potatoes, with herrings or milk. Such as can 
afibrd it fait a cow in winter, and kill a flieep or two in har* 
veft. Oatmeal pottage, or oatmeal jelly (fowens)y make 
commonly the tinrd meal a-day, with milk \ and oaten or 
bear bread, when the potatoes fail, fupply their place. In 
Eantyre it is cuftomary to take fome thin pottage, or a little 
bread and milk, before they .begin work in the morning ; and 
after dinner, fhould it even be potatoes and herring, or flefli 
and broth, they have ocunmonly a little bread and milk, by 
way ef defert or fupplement. But neither of thefe cuftoms 
ne kfiown in the other parts of the county. 

In general moft farmers live as they can afford \ and as it 
w(ntldl)e difficnkto find two farmers whofe (kill, induftry, 
and a tten ti on, advantages and dtfadvantages, are the fame, fo 
it wotdd be difficuh to find any two whofe expences txz&lj 
quadrate. Few ordinary farmers expedl or accomplifh more 
Aan to make thcff outlays and returns balance at the year's 
^ end. Of the manner of doing this an inftance follows. 

t 

Rent, - - - - - li.'3o 

Wages of a man-fcrvant in this'hbufe, - - • "'^8 

-^ i- of a maid; - - - 3 



^am 



Carried 0ver, I^. 41 



^tmmmmi^tm^ttlta^i ■ » ■ I I— — JMJifc^. 



Would not fome fimilar inftitution^be of great ufe in all pariflies, or at lead 
in all parts that are remote from the ordinary feats of juftice ? Something; is 
wanted to make the cotirfe of jufliee more expeditious and eafy. 

H 
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Brought forward, L. 41 
Wages of a herd» - - - - i 

Occafional aid in harveft, • . • z 

Stock, 4 horfesi 36]. ; 10 cows, 40L ; i plough 2nd 
4 harrows, 3!. i 3 carts with furniture, iiL \ dai* 
ry utenfils and other furniture, lol. ^ in all looL; 
upon which intereft, rifk, tear and wear, at 10 per 
cent, is loL - - - -> 10 

Weaver and ihoemaker, 3I. ; Imith and carpenter, 3L 6 

L. 69 

Returns. 

Bear, i8l. ; beans, 5!. ; potatoes, 7I. - - L. 39 

Six of year old cattle, ill. ^ butter and cheefe, i81. 3# 

L. 60 

As much lint is fold as buys the wool i and as much nmket 
yarn is fold as will purchafe fait, candles, and a number of 
other little articles occafionally needed for the ufe of die fa- 
mily. — ^The farm contains about 40 acres of arable ground, 
with fome pafture i and might, under a different fyftem of 
management, yield a conftderable balance in favour of the. 
farmer. See Chap. VII. Seft. 3. 

The inftance here given relates to the diftri£l of Kintyit; . 
and the returns are ftated, not according to the high prices^ 
given at prefent, but according to the medium prices for foroe 
years pad. In mod of the other diftri^ls they generally turn 
buLlittle of the rent but of the dairy or the bam. Thdr 
principal dependence is upon the fale of fheep and cattle; 
which will fall to. be confidered eUewhere. 
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CHAPtERV. 



Mant of the propricton have all the inftnuneiits of huf- 
bandry in great pcrfe£tion ; and as cart and plough-wrights 
are now eftaUiflied in moft parts of the county, the tenants 
are alfo getting better implements than what were in ufe for* 
merly. Stilly however, many of them make their own ploughs^ 
hat generally in a very rude and clomfy manner, though they 
afieA to fay it b after die falhion of die old Scotch plough *. 
The machine itfelf may often be allowed to be a moderate 
draught f(jr one of their horfes : but light plougAs (on the 
conftni£lion of SmalPs) have of late been introduced among 
many of the farmers, as well as of the gendemen, and anfwer 
■ p ■■■>■■■■ ■ ' ■ " ■ ' ' ■ * 

* The following, according f DkldoD, are the duneofioos of the old 
hootch ploDghy and may be of ufe to thoTe -who work without mlc. The 
length of the head, without the iron, so inches ; breadth 5 ; j>oes into th« 
fock6. Mortifet for thd larger handle and iheath, 3 by x. The (heath, 
forming an angle of 60 degrees with the head, is 12 inches between the head 
and beam, dear of the mortifcs. The larger handle 5 feet 4 inches long ; its 
diam^er at the beam and head a z-half inches. The handle oinres at the 
beam, or about xo inches from the head ; the lower part is nearly parallel to 
the iheath. From the top of the handle to the bottom of the furrow, 3 feet 
a inches. Length of the beam nearly 6 feet ; diameter at the thiokcft, 4 
inches; perpendicular of the cmve in it, near 5. Plane of the bolt hole 
above the plane of the head or bottom of the furrow, t$ inches. Sock, 7, 
feet long ; or fock and head, 3 feet 8 inches. The plane of the coulter in 
the beam is where a perpendicular raifed from the head falls : it is 2 feet 10 
inches long, 1 i-half inches broad ; the poi|2t of it a little before the fock, in 
a nne with ^e left fide of the head. The wrift is about a6 inches long, and 
% broad, and -makes an angle of 30 degrees with the head. The leffer handle 
28 a few inches ihorter than the larger. The diflance below depends pn the 
portion of the wrift, in which the leiTer is fixed. The diftance of the handles 
at top is a feet 6 inches. The mouldboard not ftraight, gradually piejc^'i^ 
{)utwai 4« ~ ' 
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well, except on fome coarfe lands. On mod lands thele may 
be drawn with eafe by two ardinarf borfes ; which is a pro- 
digious faving to the farmeri and paves the way for laying 
afide the driver, as a very few lute already done. 

Mr. Campbell, minifter of Kilcalmonell, in Kintyre^ has 
lately mvented a plough, which, inftead of a coBker, has an 
ere£t {date of iron connected with die (bclc^ The intottiOK 
of this contrivance is to fttengthen the beam, aad takeep-d^ 
plough from being choked in ftubble groimd *• 

Harrows with timber teeth are (till ufcd hf a few of the 
poorer farmers in fome parts of the county ; nor is the bar<« 
barotts cuftom of tying them to the tails of hmtts (wftcad ef 
drawing them by hems) entirely laid afide.. Break-hanrows 
and rolters are alxnoft as yet confined to a few proprietofs. 
The ufe of carts, where the roads and the ground admk of 
them, is nearly general* Tbofc ufed by the farmers are fer 
the moft part of a fmall &ae, pr^^KHrtioned Uy die herfes, vA 
not well mounted, owing to the fcarcity and Ugh piice of 
timber. They coft from 3!. los. to 5I., according aa they 
are mounted. The ordinary height of the wheels is about 
4 feet. 

Peats and dung ufed to be carried on fledges, or on creels 
on the backs of horfes ; and the com and hay was conreyed 
in fmall frames in the fame manner. This is ftill the cafe in 
fome parts where deep grounds and bad roads admjt of no 
better conveyance. Fanners are pretty common ; thnUhing 
machines f not known. A few kilns with brick floors, for dry- 

t 

* A drawing of this plough (which obtained a premium from ^ Hig]^ 
l&nd Society) may be feen in the Scots Magazine for 1794, and in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, under the word Fhugb^ 

f In large farms thefe would foon pay the coft, not only by faving of 1»t 
boor, but alfo of the grain dcTowred by rats and mice, as all might be thrafii* 
ed at foon as dry. 
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ing corn, have been lately ere£ted in Kintyre ; and the fafe* 
ty, cleanIine(S| and conTcntencc of them, promife to make 
them foon more general. Where grain does not abound, fuch 
a kiln might be erefted at the mill, an4 fenre all the grain 
that is brought to it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

9F ENCLOSZNG. 

fjrooD enclofures are the foundation of all improvements. 
TiVhether lands are employed in tillage or in pafturage^ en« 
clofures are neceflary in order to turn them to the beft ac« 
count. In arable laiids they fave the ground from being 
poached when wet, and put it in the farmer's power to ndie 
green crops with much greater advantage than he can do 
without them. In pafture lands they fave the expence of. 
herding ; allow the cattle to graze freely, without bdng teaz* 
ed by herds and dogs i and by giving them clean grafs and a 
change of pafture as they need it, enable them to thrive bet- 
ter than they could do otherwife, and fupport a greater nom«« 
ber on the fame extent of ground. Enclofures 9rc likewife 
of great benefit in the view of giving (belter to fome grounds, 
and draining others, according to the nature of the gronods 
and the kinds of fences or enclofures. By judicious endo« 
furesy moft low-lying arable grounds might be niade of more 
value, by at leaft one third, to the occupier^ as well as of 
great benefit to the public, by increafing the quantity of corn, 
wool, flax, butter, cheefe, butcher's meat, manufa£tures; and 
by means of all thefe articles of food and employment, great- 
ly adding to the riches and population of the country. 

In this county, enclofures, as yet, are chiefly confined to 
the polTeffions of proprietors \ many of whom have fufficient- 
ly enclofed and fubdivided the farms in their own hands. 
Many of the ftoremaflers and graziers have alfo enclofed 
confiderable portions of their lower grounds, which they lave 
for winter and fpring pafture. But the general appearance 
pf the country is ftill naked and open ; and muft remain fo, 
if landlords will not enclofe them, or give tjieir tenants long- 
er leafes. 
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The cndofures are of various kinds *, ftone dikes, earthen 
dikeS) ditches, hedges, and half dikes, or funk fences. 
Earthen dikes are fo much labour loft. Of the o(her fences, 
the kind that fhould be chofen muft depend much on the na- 
ture of ground. If that is foft and moify, a ditch, 6 feet 
wide and 3 deep, is the moft proper fence, as it may alfo 
icrve to drain, and, perhaps, to water the enclofure. Both 
thefe points ihould be al ways' attended to, as much as poffi« 
ble^ in marking out the lines of all ditches for encloGng and 
fttbdividing grounds. Ditches may be generally executed at 
from IS. to IS. ad. the fall of 6 ells *. Cuttings of willows, 
pcqplars^ and other aquatics, fibould be planted in the face pf 
them, when made, for the better fence, and for.fhelter : or 
plants of birch may be fet at the back of them ; which, as 
they grow higher and clofer, will give better fhelter, and 
make a fine appearance. They are eafier got, and grow on 
poorer foil than beeches. They would probably grow well 
without any other trouble than fowing the feed on the back 
edge of the ftuff thrown out of the ditches. The like might 
be done in the cafe of funk fences, for tlie fake of fhelter. 

When the foil is good, hedges may be raifed ; and when 
they fucceed, they make the moft beautif lil and moft lafting < 
fences •(•• But they arQ difficult to raife, on account of the 
protection and care which they require when young, and the 
quantity of timber requifite to raife them in, when timber is 
ib fcarce as it is in fome parts oi, this county. Stone dikes 
are undoubtedly the beft and moft convenient fences, in a 
< ' ' ■ ^ ' " ■ 

• Ntiarlf 6^ yuds Engliih. 

f In order to have a good hedge, the quicks (hould be manured well, kept 
clean, never cut on the top, but only on the fides, in a floping diredlion, like 
the fide of a roof. Hedges aXont make feldom a fulficient fence. A funk 
ftone fence, with a hedge behind it, would give both fence and iheltcr. 
Hcdfet would probably be more common in many parts of the county, if 
quicka.were more cafily got ; but it is troublefome to get them from the low 
eovntry, and few are at the pains of raifiiig them from the feed at home. 
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country where ftones abound almoft everywherey and -where 
labour is cheap. In mod places^ they may be built from 4 1» 
5 feet high, at is. per yard« Befidesy our cattle are £b light 
and wild, that they can hardly be confined by any other Eenc& 
This is complete at once ; fiands, if well built, fior a centu- 
ry i and when it fails, as the materials remain, may be eafily 
repaired. It alfo takes up lefs room than any otfiier^by wliidi 
a confiderable quantity of ground is faved. The Galloway 
dike, of which there axe good fpecimens about Lochgair, 11 
the bed fence againft fheep. The expence is nearly the fame 
as of another dike of equal hei^ "*. 

The (ize of enclofures muft depend on the fiae of faim. 
In arable lands, it is requifite alfo to attend to the rotation of 
crops to be adopted, and to make the diyifions of the land to 
correfpond with this, and with the quantity of dung which 
the farm produces ; upon which the rotation, in fome mea* 
fure, muft depend. It (hould alfo* be ftudied, as much al 
pofiible, to have the ground in every arable enclofare of the 
fame quality ; fo as that the fame management may fnit eve* 
ry part of it : for, if fome of it be wet, and ibme dry, it can- 
not always be ploughed and fown at the fame time, fior ad- 
mit of the fame kind of crop, which may often prove-an in* 
convenience. Even in grafs lands, die foft fhould, as much 
as pofUble, be feparated from the dry lands, and-paftured in 
dry weather, when they will fuffer leaft from poaching* 

In this county, there are, properly fpcaking, no commons* 
But the open ftate of a great part of the country, and the 
mode of occupying farms by a number of fmali tenants con- 
junftly, may be confidered as little better. The Duke of Ar- 
gyle has been, for a confiderable time back, changing' this 
fyftem on his eftate, by dividing the farms, and giving each 

* ** A Galloway dike, 5 feet high, 31 inches at bottom, 16 it top, u built, 
^ according to the difUnce of (bones, at from 43. 6d. to 7s. 6d« per fikU.** 
T'weidiaU Reports 



tenant his own fharc feparately. Others have begun to fol- 
low this fyftcm j by which the lands are better ipiproved, 
and the tenants in better condition* His Grace makes it al- 
fo a covenant in mod of the leafes which he grants, that the 
tenant fhall enclof<» fo much ground, or build a certain ex- 
tent of dikes. This makes fometimes a part, and fometimes 
the. whole, of the augmentation put upon the rent. Thus 
ihe tenant is benefited in the meantime (as the work muft 
be done within a few years after the commencement of his 
leafe), and the land is improved, fo as to bear to have the 
rent raifed afterwards. His Grace alfo furntfhes his tenants 
with thorhs ^atis j but they are not always well cared for 
after planting. Some proprietors enclofe the lands them- 
felves, and charge the tenant fometimes 6, but more com- 
monly 7 i-half per cent.* for the money expended. In 
whatever way, or at whatever fate, it is expedient that lands 
fliould be enclofed, either by the tenant or landlord, or both ; 
ii8> without this, no confiderable improvement is to be ex- 
pcGttdi Green crops, efpecially, cannot be raifed to advan- 
tage without enclofures ^ and without green crops, farming 
hardly deferves the name ; for the land mud be unproduc- 
tive, aiid the cattle, for a great part of the year, ftarving. It 
is unneceflkry to add, that whatever makes land more pro- 
du&ive, will be friendly to population. 

GaieSf in fuch enclofures as we have, merit no particular 
fiotice, except thofe about Inveraray, which are remarkably 
heat and light. Each pillar confifls of one block or ilone,* 
neatly cut $ and the gate fhiits with a fpring, which goes in- 
to an iron niche, that holds it faft. 



* 
■» 



* <* Five per cent.. is plenty.*' G. C. It is indeed hard, if lands cannot 
be improved under double the profit which is generally had from buying 
them. Five per cent, for improvements is t^e hmt as buying an eftate for 
ito jear$ purchafc, befides being free of tttet. 

1 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

ARABLE LANDS. 



Sect. I. — Tillage. 

It is too common a notion, that any man may hold a plough i 
yet much depends on the (kill of the ploughman. On thiar 
depends often the difference between a good and a bad crop ; 
and always the difference between the cattle moving with 
eafe and \y^ith difficulty. With us, this work is too often 
committed to unfkilful hands, who rather tear than till the 
ground. We have, however, improved much within thcifc 
20 years j although, as yet, the improvement is far from be- 
ing general. Many of our proprietors brought fkilful plough- 
men from the low country to carry on their farming openu- 
tions. A number of our young men hire themfelves occa^ 
fionally in the low country, and bring home the Ikill which 
fhey acquire there. Spme farniers from England were alfo 
brought by the Duke of Argyle to his eflate in Kintyre ; and 
their ikill in ploughing could not be queftioned. Owing to 
thefe different caufes, we have, in all parts of the county* 
feme fpecimens of as gdod ploughing as can be feen any- 
where J and as our people are abundantly fagacious* we ihSLj 
hope that this improvement will foon be general. 

Some, inflead of four, have begun to ufe only twoiiorfes 
in the plough. As our land, in general, is light and (nzhlc, 
two tolerable horfes, kept in good condition, with a light 
plough, could eafily turn the moft of it, and make better 
work. A very few have alfo begun to plough without a 
driver. This, upon trial, will be found eafier than is com- 
monly imagined. In a very few days the horfes come to un- 
derftftnd their bufinefs^ and wiU give little trouble to dired 
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them by the reins. They alfo move with greater eafe, and 
make better work, even^in crofs and irregular lands. It is 
furprifing, that fuch as fee fo vaft a faving, and fo great an 
improvement going on before their eyes, are fo flow to adopt 
It. It cannot be fuppofed that this inattention to their inte- 
reft will long continue. The ploughman who will not do 
without a driver, muft foon be confidcred as unfit to be em- 
ployed. The keeping of more horfes on a farm than aye ne- 
cefiary, is a common cafe ; and the lofs is prodigious : for 
every unncceflary horfe, the farmer could keep two cows, 
which would bring him a gain of 5 1, a-year. 

In fome parts of the county, the old mode of ploughing 
■with four horfes abreaft, and the driver walking before them 
backwards, is ftill continued. But this awkward mode is fafl: 
going out of fafhion \ and it may be expe£):ed, that, in a few 
years, it will be altogether unknown. 

Many of our old ridges are in the ferpentine ftyle, and an- 
fwer the defcription of Hogarth's line of beauty. But the 
tafte is changed ; and new ones are made ftraight, though 
the direflion of the old cannot eafily be altered. To change 
the form of fuch ridges, efpecially when tliey are broad and 
high in the middle, requires much (kill and caution. It can 
hardly be done with the plough, without burying a great part 
of the.beft foil which is near the furface, and bringing up, in- 
ftead of it, what has lain beyond the reach of the fun and air 
for ages. If it is attempted at all, it ought to be done with 
the fpade, except making firft a imall ridge with the plough, 
in the* old furrow, which will greatly lefTen the labour. Af- 
ter this, one fhould begin at the end of a ridge, levelling a 
few feet from fide to fide, then covering this bit with the 
furface xof the next j after which, the piece from which th/e 
furface was taken, is levelled, and covered in the fame way 
with the furface of the next 5 and fo on, till the ridge is 
done 5 always taking care to keep the earth over the old fur* 



»•' 
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rows a little higher than in any other part, as it will fink 
more afterwards* The expence of this operation may be 
reckoned near 3]. an acre ; but the pulverizing and trenching 
which it would give the ground, when properly executedy 
would bring a fpeedy gain, and leave a lafting improvemenL 

When new ridges are to be formed, they fhould be made 
as (Iraight as pof&ble, and in a- north and ibudi direAion* 
when the. ground will allow it, that both fides may have an 
equal fhare of funfhine*. They ihould be of a moderate 
breadth, never exceeding 12 feet when the ground is dry^ 
and much narrower when the ground is wet. They fliouU 
be raifcd no higher in the middle than is requifite to let the 
water fall off to the furrows ; except in mofiy grounds, where 
the furrows may be intended for open drains, and where k 
may therefore be expedient to makp the ridges higher and 
broader. 

The depth to which ground fliould be ploughed muft do* 
pend on the foil, and fometimes on other circumftancesji 
which may require the ground to be ploughed fometimes 
iliallower, and fometimes deeper. In general, it (houid be 
from 4 to 6 inches deep ; and the fod or fur, in order to turn' 
eafily, and keep from falling back, fhould be a third broader 
than its depth \ and the breaddi fhould be uniform, in order 
to make the work look lieatly when it is done. 

In Lome, after the ground has been ploughed, it is cpfto- 
mary to run over it all with the fpade, and to break the clods 
fo minutely, that it hr,s much the appearance of ground that 
has been dug or delved. This correAs any fault in tbe 
ploughing, makes die feed fall more equally^ and keeps any 
of it from going to too great a depth between the furs. The 
expence of this operation is fo trifling, that it may be almoft 



* Some prefer an eaft and wed dire<5lion, by vrhich the fars are moff ijr. 
ie&!y expofed to the meridian fun. 
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fiived ia the ked, befides the difi^ence vhich it makes in 
the harveft. If the pnuBtkc were extended to (omf of the 
fijff gKMinds in Kintjrre^ it <x>uld not fail to be of great ad- 
Vantage, Any ground that ie not fufficiently pulverized, re* 
quires a liberal uie <^ the fpade ; and for that ufe it will ai« 
ways make a liberal return. In many farms in this county^ 
vabcit acves^ wheie the plough cannot nm, are turned up 
with the fpade altogether ; and the produce is confidered as 
£0 much greater than diat of pbughed land, 4s to pay for th^ 
difference in the labour* 



Sect, II. — Fallowing. 

Im this county fiallowing is hardly known. The farmer 
toanot be reconciled to ^e thoughts of having a field a whole 
year without any gra£s or com ; though it would return him 
itooUe the next year, and fave a year's feed to the bargain. 
We have indeed, comparatiTely fpeaking, but little of ftrcmg 
clay ibil that reqtdres to be pulverized \ ' and if green crops 
were raifed in more abundance, and managed by the horfe- 
hoeing hufbandry, our light lands might be cleaned, and a 
profitable crop obtained at the fame time. When a clean- 
fing and non-exhaufting crc^ will ftand inftead of a fallow, it 
IS no doubt to be preferred : but on what we have of ftiff 
heavy foib, efpecially in Kintyre and in Craignifh, fallowing 
might be of fervice \ and the more , fo, if we begin to raife 
wheat s which anfwers beft after a fallow, though it may do 
well after potatoes, and efpecially on clover ley. 

The purpofes of fiallowing are, to pulverize the foil ; to en- 
rich it by expofing a new furface repeatedly to the influence 
of the fun and air; and to clear the land of the roots and 
feeds of weeds. Three ploughings (of which one Ihould be 
acrofs),,and as many harrowings, well-<timed, and judicioufly 
perfprmed| wiU make an incredible change upon a field diat 
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requires to be fallowed. To clear it of root-weeds, the work 
(faould he performed when the weather is fo dry as to wither 
them i but feed- weeds, or annuals, are fooner deftroyed in 
xnoift weather, that will make them vegetate quickly ^ after 
which they (hould be ploughed down, and the operation re- 
peated till the field is clear of them. Weeds, at allevents^ 
muft be deftroyed before any good crop can be ezpeded ; 
and when this is not done by green crops, it ought certainly 
to be done by fallowing. If our farmers could be perfuaded 
to make fome few and irhall experiments of this improvement^ 
upon very ftifF or foul grounds, they would fee the advantage 
of it. But on light lands, not greatly infefted with root- 
weeds, any green and meliorating crop, well dnlled and iioed, 
will be of more advantage. The ftate of nurferxes and gar- 
den grounds, conftantly in cultivation, and conftantly pro* 
du£iive^ feems to indicate, that if land has every other ju-> 
ftice done to it, fallowing may generally be difpenfed with | 
if green crops are put in drills, the interftices horfe-hoed, and 
the weeds that efcape the plough picked out by the hand. 

Sect III. — Rotation of Crops. 

A JUDICIOUS rotation of crops is a matter of the higheft 
confequence in hiifbandry. Lands properly managed in this 
refpefi: will, in a number of years, produce the double of 
what they would otherwife yield. Every plant feems to have 
fome food peculiar to itfelf, of which it will foon exhauft the 
ground if repeatedly fown on the fame fpot. The feldomeiv 
therefore, that the fame plant is fown on the fame ground, 
the greater will be the increafe. Hence the great return of 
oats from new land when properly cultivated, and the great 
return of bear from land that is fuited to it, and in which it 
was not fown during a long period before. 

^ome crops too impoverifh the ground more than otberi4 
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£) that a due intermixture, or rotation of them is neceffary, 
in order to keep the land from being exhaufted. Of the firft 
kind are all white crops or culmiferous plants,, fuch as wheats 
oats, bear, and rye ^ and of the latter kind, are all green 
crops or leguminous plants, fuch as peafe, beans^ clover, and 
cabbage. The firft having fmall leaves, and few in number^ 
muft depend moftly on the foil for their nourifhment,^ and 
little on the air ; efpecially when their leaves harden, and 
when they begin to perfe^ their feed. The latter, on the 
contrary, having large and abundant leaves, frefh and green 
till they are cut, derive more of their nourifhment from the 
air than from the foil. This too is the cafe with potatoes 
and turnips, which no cultivation could bring to perfe£tion, 
if they fhould be deprived of their tops. Their bulbous 
roots alfo keep the Ibil in motion, and help to pulverize and 
make it fertile. It is manifeft, therefore, that the white and 
exhaufting crops ihould not come clofe upon each other^ 
without the intervention of fome of the green. 
' Befides changing the crop from white to green, it is 
alfo neceflary to adapt each to its proper foil. Oats will 
anfwer almoft on any land ; but bear requires it fhould be 
dry and free. Beans anfwer beft in land that is ftrong, 
moiftj and deep ; peafe, in that which is light and dry. So 
that the farmer muft beware of putting any crop in a foil 
that does not fuit it. 

lu the rotation of crops, regard fhould alfo be' had to 
make the different kinds fucceed each other> fo as to fur« 
nilh work at every feafon, but without interfering the one 
with the other. The foil, climate, feafon, nearnefs or di- 
ftance of market, much or little dung, fields being encIo« 
fed or open, with feveral other circmmftances, all tend to 
varjr the rotation, as the judgment of the farmer fhall di- 
' reft him. The period of reft, in pafture, muft depend up- 
on the quantity of dung. The more the farmer abounds in 
^ung, the oftener he can turn up his ground to advantage. 
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Exampled of a f toper rotation are as yet rare among tlie ht^ 
mers of this county. The only green crop that is generaBy 
cultivated is potatoes. Grafles are cultiTated by a few, and 
in no great quantity. The quantity of beans, peafe, and 
turnips, is alfo inconfideraUe, and confined chiefly to tltf 
diftri£t of Kintyre. According to the fyftem which late- 
ly prerailed over all Scotland, jthe land is generally divided 
into infield and outfield. The ordinary rotation on the firft 
(which receives moft oi the farm-yard dung) is potatoes^ 
bear, oats, oats, and then perhaps beans, bear, oats, while 
it is thought to pay for feed and labour ; after ^rincfa it 
fometimes refls a year or two, before the fame eoorfe or 
run 6ver. In the outfield, which, in moft of the county^ 
is manured by folding cattle upon it, and in the reft oJF it 
by lime, and fome dung, mofs, or compoft, the ufoal to^ 
tation is, three fucceffive crops of oats, and then three or 
four years reft before the fame operation is renewed. 

It will eafily be conceived that this fyftem of hufbaitdry 
muft be very unprodu£tive, as in fa£fc it is ; for the average 
returns of the county cannot be reckoned fo high as thrcs 
for oats, and five for bear. The errors are obvious, hi 
the ^rfi place, the farmers plough perhaps twice as much 
as they ought. Of courfe they can do the land but haK 
the juftice it would need; fo that they ^minifh the gntis 
without adding to the quantity of com. Then, as tloy 
have feldom any green crop, except potatoes, they exhauft 
the ground by a fucceffion of white crops ; never left than 
one of bear, and two of o?its, on the infield, and three of oaCi 
on the outfield. What beans they fow, are fown broadcaft^ 
and never hoed ; fo that they feldom do much fervice ta 
the ground ; as, when thus fown on exhaufted ground, thej 
rather encourage than check the weeds. At length, Vfhes 
the land is quite exhaufted, and will no longer pay for feed 
and labour, it is allowed to reft in a ftate in which it catf 
hardly produce as much grafs per acre as wouW feed a ftc^' 

3 
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ill order to testify thefe errors, farmers ihould begin with 
]i)loughing| perhaps, no more than half the ufual quantity. 
Some of the poorer fields that are diftant, on high and hang« 
ing grounds, (hould periiapsbe entirely given up; at leaft any 
falrther than is neceiTary to make them good pafture. With 
tfaisSniew they flionld be turned up once in the feven or eight 
years, after being previouily limed or manured ; only one crop 
taken, or at moft two, and then laid down- with white clo-« 
Ver, and other fuitable grafTeSi If, in any farm, this (hould 
occafion a fcarcity of at able land, lower and more level grounds 
may be cultivated, to fupply the deficiency. Such grounds, 

m 

ut a moderate expence, will give a much better return. 

Whatever lands are in tillage ihould be treated with equal 
jttfBce, and as nearly in the fame manner as their nature 
will aUow. With tins view^ the diftinflion between infield 
and 4>ut^d (hould as much, and as foon as poffible be abo- 
fifiied. The beft and eafieil \^ay of doing this, is by di* 
vidlng the f^m^, and feparating the farm-houfes which lie 
tDgetlier, fo that each may be near the centre of the arable 
land which belongs to it. In this manner all would be- 
oome infield, and there would foon be no fuch thing as 
Ontfieid. Hie Duke of Argyle lias been for many years 
cairying on this fyftem on his eftate in Kintyre ; and it has 
been attended with the happieft confequences. The Is^nd 
IS better improved, and the tenants are in a- better condi^^ 
(ion. When every one has thus his own divifion, and all 
contiguous to him, a farm is made to produce move tlvm 
the double of what it did under the aid ruti-rig fyftem *. 

As much of our land is at prefent in a poor^exhaufted ftate, 

^— — I ( « I I. W I I I I I » «ll I II I I I !■» I I « ■ II » ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* As' a difference in the foU, and a regard to natural divifions, rendered the 
ihares fometimes unequal, the tenants thenifelves were allowed to put fo much 
of the rent of the farm upon one fliare, and fo muchupon another, as thtfy 
IBclfed to be their relative value, and then to caft lots for' them. Or, if the/ 
diflfered in. opinion ahout the value of any lot, he who offered the moft for any 
lot,- was allowed by his neighbours to take it at his own valuation. 

K 
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fome fpeedy and cffedual method (hould be taken to reco^ 
ver it. For this purpofe a fallow might be of cflential fcr- 
vice. But what promifes to be ftill more beneficial, in auj 
ground that fuits it, is to fow it with peafe, and to plough 
down the crop when in bloffom. This would immediate- 
ly fupply the land with a ftock of that vegetable food of 
which it has been drained by fevere cropping. After this 
it ibould be made a rule, nerer to take two com crops in 
fuccefEon *, but to fix on fuch a rotation as will in eviery 
field allow of alternate crops of white and green, whatever 
may be^ the particular kinds. 

Care muft alfo be taken to let the ground reft, while it 
is yet in good condition : for, ii its ftrength is greatly ex- 
haufted, it will be difficult to reftore it to fertility. Time, 
by the kindnefs of Providence^ will no doubt eStGt the cure, 
but it will do it only after a long period of barrennefs. It 
is better then to ftop betimes, and to lay down the ground 
in good heart, with grafs feeds, either for hay or paftiire. 

The above general hints may fuffice to direct the jadidout 
farmer to a proper fyftem of rotation ; but it may perhaps be 
neceifary to be more particular, in order to convince him how ' 
much it is his int<^reft to attend to them. For this purpoie, 
a mafs of evidence might be adduced from many parts of the 
kingdom. Ayrihire, for inftance (which in foil and climate 
refembles much the lower parts of Argyle&ire, ^ may rea- 
dily be fuppofed from only the Frith of Clyde intervening), 
was about 30 years ago no farther advanced in agricultoxe 
than we are at prefent ; but now agriculture is brought to as 
great perfection in that county as in any part of the king- 
dom. Some intelligent landlords began with a regular and 
judicious rotation, in hopes that their tenants would follow 



• « Two white crops would give a chyck to good rich land* but to po«r 
«« land would be abfolute ruin." ApriaUtmral Repwt ofRadmr. 
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their example ; but tenants are generally tenacious of their 
old cuftoms, and imagine that what they fee done well by 
gentlemen is done at a great expence, and that therefore they 
ought not to attempt it. In this cafe the landlords wifely 
obliged them by covenant to plough no more than one third 
€sl their arabk land in any one year^ nor the fame land more 
than three years fucceflxvely; to fow a certain quantity of 
grais feeds with the diird crop; to mow the grafs one year^ 
and to pafture it for five« The tenants confidered thefe re- 
ftridions as very grievousi till, contrary to their expe£fcation, 
they faw that their crops, inftead of being diminifhed, were 
greatly increafed, and that t^ hay and grafs alone were of 
more value than the whole produce of the farm before % 
The advantages of this new fyftem were fo m^nifeft,. that it 
ibon became general, and ftill prevails in Ayrihire.. ^ay, 
ibme carried it ftill farther, ^nd inftead of allowing their te- 
aants to plough a third, x'eftri£]bed them to a fourth; and it 
is faid the crop was ftiU as large as before ; as was the cafe 
^dth the ancient Koman, who, after repeatedly ftiaring his 
pofleflioa with each of his three fon$, found the produce of 
what he had to be ftill the fame. 

If the landlords .of this county woi^Id enjoin, o^ rather if 
diey cpuld perfuade their tenants to follow fome fuch plan 
as the abov|e, fp** far as the foil and feafon would admijt, |t 
would be productive of the gr^ateft good. It has indeed 
been pbje£led to the Ayrihire plan, that as it allows the te- 
nant to break up the ground but twice in 1 8 or 19 years, the 
ordinary term of a leafe, he may become carelefs during, ihe 
laft courfe, when he cannot look for the full benefit of hi$ 
improvement. If this objection (hall be thought to have 



• Agricultural Report of Ayrihire. — Statiftical account of a parifli la F«r- 
Ikr (IX. ij6.) fsiys, *< A third, or certainly lefs than half the foLOie farm* 
^ yields more, and better grain, than the whole did 20 or 40 years ago/* 
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much force in it^ the tdrm allowed iFor pafture might be (horik 
enedy without much injuty to the land or to the landlord. 
When the tenant is reftridied^ or rather advifed % as to the 
quantity he ploughs^ and the number and kind of crops Which 
he takes, the land cannot be run out> although the period of 
reft Ihould be (horter. Yet it is doubtful whether the fam^cf 
would be a gainer by this meafure, as land pays fo well far 
at lead a reafonable time of reft, by giving better crops after- 
wards, and yielding in the meantime good pafture^ >i^tb nd 
cxpence or trouble. 

A few years ago, a proprieter in this county, wifhing to 
convince his tenants of the advantage of laying down thrir 
ground in heart, and givitig it longer reft, took one of their 
fields, which was contiguous to him, iiito his own hands ) 
and after mailuring and drefling it well, laid it down with 
grafs feedS| and paftured it for five years. When he b^gan 
to turn it up after this reft, the tenants, ftruck with the rich 
appearance which its mould had affumed, requefted to have 
it back, which he told them they might, at 2bL for that yeat^ 
or 151, per annum for four years. They chofe the latter; 
and the firft crop was fo rich, that after they had ciit it dovm, 
he told them he would give 4pl. for it. Had it been in til- 
lage during the five years it retted, it would not have yielded 
fo much, befides feed and labour ; fo that all the pafture got 
from it was fo much clear gain^ 



* ABy abfolute reftridions upon the farmer can hardly be recommended, 
even if they (hould appear to be for his mterefb, as fo much depends npoq 
foil, feafcn, market, manure, and other matters, that he muft htqittn dired* 
ed by circumftances, and in many thii^s left to exercife his own judgmqitt 
and to follQw his own difcretion. A few inilrudions and a few ezamplet 
may convince him that his own interelt, as well as that of the landlord, is 
promoted by attending as much as poiUble tp a regular rotation. Towards 
the end of a leafe, however, fome reflridions siay be neceilkry to prevent 
the tenant from running out the ground. 
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But In (nder to place the difference between the prefent 
and propofed fyftem in a dill clearer point of yiew, let us 
fuppofe a farm of 48 acres arable, managed firft in the one 
way, and then ii> the other. The returns^ it is believed, may 
be fairly ftated as follows : 



{ 



Firft State. 

18 acres under oats, 3 bolls per acre, at i6s« ]j. 43, 4 

3 do. potatoes, at 9I. per acre, - - 27 a 

3 do. beans, at 3I. per acre, - - 90 

6 do. bear, 4t bolls per acre, at 20s. - ^ 27 o 

18 do. ley, at 5 s. per acre, t - 4 10 



■Wkl 



48 L. 110 i^ 

Second Stated 

54- acres oats, 6 bolls per acre, at 1 6s. L.25 X2 o 

r 3 do« potatoes, at 1 2U per acre, 36 o o 

^ %\ do. beans, 6 bolls per acre, at i68. 10 4 o 

5-^ do. bear, 6 bolls per acre, at 208. 32 o o 

16 103 16 o 

5-f adres hay, at 4I. - - 21 6 8 

26y do. pafture, at 2os. - 26 13 4 



48 
Add favingoffeed and labour on 14 acre8> 21 00 



172 i( 



Difference in favour of fecond ftate, - L* 62 2 

Here the produce of 16 acres In the laft ftate is nearly 
equal to that of 48 in the firft ; and the hay and grafs, with 
all the advantages of beef, mutton, butter, cheefe, and {!ung^ 
attending them, is fo much clear profit, which may be cheap- 
ly eftimated at confiderably more than 62U 2s« as above. Yet 
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the return in the firft is ftated ntdier higher than die a?era^ 
of this county, and in the Isift it is ftated a great deal lower 
than the average pitxluce of thpfe places in which the new^ 
fyftem' propofed is obferved ♦. 

It is true, this fyftem cannot be foUowed to the beft ad- 
^^ntzgc till the land is firft endofed : but as that is likely to 
take much time, green crops might in the meantime be rair 
fed, though with left advantage, and the cattle winter-herdr- 
ed. This would infer little trouble, in ^ great part of dtr 
tyre efpecially, where they are generally all houfed ^t night. 
Green crops are raife4 in great quantities in the xieighbour- 
hood of Aberdeen, pn gr.ound moftly unenclofed. 

Upon the whole, the proper management of arable lands 



* In Ayrihire it it nfoal to have lo or i2 Winchefter ^uaitert (or oearly 
jKintyre bolls) of ^ats, and 6 or ^ of b.ear aa4 beant, p^ aqre ; and from itfL 
|to 20l worth of potatoes, j^r. Rep, 

The effects of a judicious rotation are ftill more manifeft in fame parts ^f 
Perthfhire, on the other iide'of us, where they have on clay foils, x. FaUo^^ 
with lime jmd dung; 2. Wheat; 3. A green cro^; 4- Bear; 5. Clorer; 
6. Oats ; and on light foils, peafe tnftead of beans ; and where the return it finom 
8 to JO bolls (Linlithgow) of wheat and bear, and from 10 to 1% of otats and 
beans, per ^cre. Stat, Ace, XIV. 218.— Here, as there ijt no reft^ th$ more 
muft be afcribed to rotation, although much mufl always depend on manure, 
and (kill, and pains, in the cultivation. 

The following rotation, alfo without reft, except fometimes perhaps a £d* 
iow, hAs been fucceflively pra(5bifed in other parts of the lame county. *< The 
^ land is enclofcd and divided intq 4 parts : the hiftory of one if the hiftory 
** of the whole, i. A fummer fallow, if the ground be foul ; or, if deaUf 
** peafe, potatoes, and turnip ; a. All the dung of the farm, with barley andT 
^* grafs feeds; 3. Gra&; 4. Oats; then recommence. By adhering to thif 
** plan, the oats have already yielded the xath, and the barley the x6th re« 
<* turn ; and as no two white crops itnm^iately fucceed one anothet^ the 
<* ground can never be exhauiled." Stat, Ace. IX. 249. 

A few in our own county who have begun to raif(^ green crops, and attend 
to a proper rotation, havjC already doubled their returns. By this means Ms. 
X^amonft of Knockdow gets from 8 to 10 bolls of bear, and from 6 to S <^ 
pats, from the acre. Stai, Au, V. 466. ^ 
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snay %€ comprehended under the following general heads : 
I. Lay the lands dry, by proper furrows, drains, or by the 
applicadon of fand, ot other corre6iive.fub(lances ; according 
as the wetnefs proceeds from rains, fprings and wet bottom, 
or from a fpongy furface, 2. Keep it clean by fallowing, or 
fallowing crops, hoeing, and weeding. J. Keep it rich by 
manure ; to which green crops are moft conducive. 4. At- 
tend to a proper rotation of crops j white and green alter- 
nately ; and thcfe varied according to the nature of the foil v 
to which the crop, and even the manure, fhould always be 
fuited. 5. Sow all feeds only when the ground is moderate- 
ly dry J cfpecially if it be clay foil, which, if poflible, fliould 
not even be ploughed when it is wet. 6. Change frequent- 
ly the feeds of all kinds of grain and roots, as otherwife they 
will foon degenerate. 



. Sect. IV.— QjT /A^ Crops commonly cultivated. 

The kmd of grain that is^ raifed in greateft quantity in 
this county are oats, as they grow in poor exhaufted foil 
that would jield no other <nrop. The quantity raifed, how- 
ever, 18 not equal to the confumption of the county. About 
25,000 bolls of oatmeal may be yearly imported to tht con- 
tinent of Argyle. But if the land were properly cultivated, 
and the arable part of flieep farms kept in tillage, the coun- 
try might probably fpare as much as it now needs, or fup- 
port a much greater number of people. Oatmeal ufed to be 
the principal food of the inhabitants : but of late the bulk of 
them live moftly upon potatoes ; of wluch they commonly 
take at lead two meals out of three, in the day, for nine or 
ten months in the year. 

Till of late, the fmall bLick oats was the kind generally 
ibwn. ' Now it is moftly given up, except in fome moun- 
tainous farms, where it is raifed chiefly for feeding out-lying 
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cattle in winter. For this purpofe it anfvEners weH^ is it ul 
eafily carried, and the grain adheres firmly to the ftalk, ^wiiich . 
}s not fo coarfe as that of other corn. Of this com it took i 
I -half bolls to make one of meal. Some fay it took more. 

The Blainfley oats are the moil common kind in ufe at 
prefent. As they come from a poor cold foU, their conditios 
is rather meliorated in this county, and they fucceed wdl : foif 
vegetables, like animals, will always thrivp when btought 
from worfe to better foil or climate. It is probable, how- 
ever, that almoft all the money fent out of the county fbf 
this feed might be faved, by raifing feed in the high and hil* 
ly parts of it, and bringing it from thence to the low parts 
along the fhores, Hardly any two counties in Scotland dif- 
fer more in foil and "climate, than the higher and lower paitrf ' 
of this county differ from one another. 

Polifli oats were ufed much a few years, and anfwered 
well, efpecially on clay, or wet mofly ground ; as the thick- 
nefs of their hufk would fave them where other oats would 
perifh. But they were found to be apt to (hake, if dot cut 
down before they appeared iS be fully ripe ; whiich the feur- 
mer was unwilling to do ^ and therefore he qften-fufEbed^ 
They are fown, therefore, in Icfs quantities dian they were^ 
which, perhaps, they ought not, as they fuit low mofly 
grounds, ripen early, and yield a great quantity of meaL 
The lofs of cutting them before they appear to be quite ripe, 
is not coniiderable ; as all grain continues to ripen for fomfe 
days after it is cut, till all the fap in the ftalk is dried.up* 
On poor foil, however, they do not thrive fo well at the 
Blainfley. 

The red (or Peebles) oats have been lately introduced by 

a few gentlemen ; and, fo far as they have been tried, have 

anfwered well. They feem to agree with the foil and cfi- 

mate, ripen early, meal well, and are not apt to fliake* 

All kinds of feed, efpecially oats, require to be frequently 

a 
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changed; without which they will foon degenerate : White 
oau fown for a number of years on the fame ground, will 
not only become fmaller, but much mixed with bbck, being 
impregnated, perhaps, ^th the farina of black oats in other 
fields. When it is not convenient to renew them by bring- 
ing a change of feed from a diftance, it will be of ufe, if 
.they can be got clean, to take them from any farm of a 
poorer and colder foil in the neighbourhood ; or even in the 
fame farm, when, as is commonly the cafe, there are fields 
of very dificrent foils, to change the feed of the one to the 
other, that is of an oppofite quality, will be of great fervice. 
In ground that is newly cultivated, feed keeps longer from 
degenerating, than in ground which has been long in tillage ; 
which ought to be a confiderable motive for bringing more 
fuch ground, from time to time, into cultivation. 

SemTy or bigg (improperly called barley), requires a foil 
that 18 dry, mellow, clear of weeds, and well manured. It 
is'iaifed in large quantities, and with great avidity, on all 
lands fuppofed to be in condition to bear it. Indeed, the 
great objeft of the farmer, efpecially in the lower parts of 
the county, is to raife as much of this grain as he can, as it 
always finds a ready market for the ufe of the dldillcr. Jlhis 
tempts him often to fow it on land fo ill prepared to receive 
it, that it yields a very unprofitable crop. It is generally 
fown after potatoes, and alfo after beans (where beans are 
' raifed), with fuch manure as can be afforded after ferving 
the potatoes. If a great part of the ground thus allotted for 
bear were put under oats, it would certainly turn to more 
account ; as the land that will not give five returns of bear, 
would give more than feven of oats. This, too, would 
fuperfede the neceflity of our importing almoft any meal 
into the county; and make us ftill greater gainers, by lef- 
fcnjng our quantity of whiflcy : for this horrible enemy to 

I. 
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life *9 to healthy to food, to induftry, and to virtue^ will geC 
almofl: all we can raife of it, whatever may be the quantity* 

In many parts of the low country, where farming is bet- 
ter underftood than hete, oats, and not bear, is what ia aU 
ways fown after potatoes. A few have occafionally foUow^ 
ed this prafiice here, and found their intereft in it. Oat« 
meal will always find a ready market, as well as bear. The 
only difference is the trouble and expence of maniifa£hi« 
ring it. This prevents even fome of the bear from bdng 
made into meal oftener tlian it is : for the mill dues vpoo 
bear are often a i ath part, wlien upon oats, they are but a 
1 6th or aotli. But fuppofing the medium charge on both 
grains to be only the lail, is it not too heavy a tax on the 
farmer to give a i6th or 20th of Iiis whole crop to the mil- 
ler f ? Till farmers get grinding as well as thrafhing machinea 
(which, in an age of (o much fcience and ingenuity, may 
loon be expc£ledj:), thi^ burden might be lightened^ and 
the fervitude of tliirlage every where abolifhed, fince the ma- 
chincry of milns is fo much improved, tliat they can now 
(lifpatch as much work in an hour as formerly in a day. 

Landlords fhould unite in doing all that can be clone to 

« ■ II- . , I I I II I ■ I ■ ■! ■» 

* Th« poet obferve^, that it i» 

, « « Strange tliat a man ' ^ 

*< Should put sji enemy into his mouth 
** To deal away his brains." 
Hut the enemy is not always {acisfieJ with the brains: he often makes the 
wliols body his vi<%n, and even extends his power to this vi^im*t progeny. 
A late writer, ^icer obferving: that diflilicd fpiritt check the growth of tho- 
human body, juilly rnnaiks^ that ** the inhabitants of the mo.uataint of Scot- 
land have fallen much (hort of the ftature and robuft habit of body of their 
anceftors, 'nrithin this hfl century, during which they have been acquainted 
Tvith the ftill." Macpbtrfin*s Introd. i9 Hijl, ef SrH, 

t ]n Ayrfhirc, the expence of drying and grinding oati is only 6d.per qtnr- 
ter (nearly a ICiiityre boll). Ayrjbire Report* 

% Mills to grind by means of a horfe, and by -the hand, have lately ben 
mtented in England, and may prebably be brought foon to fuch peifeAion 1$ 
to be fit for general ttfc. 
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eheottrage the raifing of oats in preference to bear, an4 to 
die manufacturing of i>ear into meal inftead of whiflcy. Tlii^ 
uroold be a m^an of making 15 or 20,000]. that now go 
out of the county every year for meal, take anotlier courfe, 
and circulate moftly into their own pockets. It would alfo 
check an evil that is growing at an alarming rate, and pre* 
(erve die health, induftryi and fobriety of their people. 

But it is to be regretted that many landlords difcover a 
very high degree of inattention, and a very fhort-fighted po- 
licy in tfaefe matters. They are too much difpofed, in ge- 
tveral, to favour diftilling and dram-houfes f and, when a£l-* 
irig as. juftices of the peace, they arie feldom inclined to in- 
fRCt due penalty on thofe who follow thefe occupations with- 
out a licence. They lay, that diftilling Ihould be encoura- 
ged, as it will bring the tenant a good price for his bear ; 
add imagine, that a man who keeps a dram-houfe will be 
able to pay a better rent than he could do otherwife. They 
do not confider, that all the grain mfide into whilky is as 
much loft to every ufeful purpofe as if it were caft into the 
fea; that the money which it brings to the djftiller, and 
from him to the tenant, is, in faA, a h^avy tax upon tlieir 
-eftates (upon which the liquor is confumed), and that, if 
it were not for this, the money fo fpent would have been 
laid out in improving the land, and bettering the circum- 
fiances of the inhabitants, after which it would have found 
its way ta the landlord with accumulated advantages, as the 
•ppce of meal and other ufeful commodities fumiihed by his 
Jands. The landlord who encoUrages a ftill or a dram-houfe^ 
pu^s it perhaps in the power of one to pay him a few pounds 
mpre rent than he could do otherwife j but in doing fo, 
he 'may put it but of the power of 50 or 100 others to do 
^him or themfelyes that juftice which they could have other- 
wife done with eafe ; and thus he zoay lofe % hundred time$ 
piorc than he gains* 

L ;j 
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A landlord in Kintyre^ a few years ago» allaved a tmllcr 
on his eftate and in his nisighbourhpod to keep a dxamr 
houfe, as imiths apd millers too often do> to the great pr&r 
judice of tenants and all around them; The quantity xcr 
tailed in this dram-houfe (as the writer was . informed by 
the furniiher) was a 2p pint caik in the' week. This, at 
ad. the gill, will amount in the year to 1381* 131. 4d. It 
is moderate to rate the lofs of time and induftry at the like 
fum, and to ftate the whole lofs at 2771, 6s. 8d. ; and as it 
was a place of little refort, almoft all the liquor muft have 
been drupk by the gentleman's own workmen and tenants. 
He faw his work ne^fied, and his workmen in rags ; and| 
at the end of the year» put a ftop to a pra&ice whtch would 
have fopn beggared half the neighbourhood. All landlord^ 
would follow the fame courfe, if they would duly confider 
their qwn interefl:> and the evil confequences of thefe Ihopf 
of poifon. 

Bear, when well nianufa£iured, make^ good wbole&me 
and palatable bread * ; but a harfli and unwholefome fpirit. 
But die greateil evil of this fpirit is, that it pofiefles, it would 
feem, more than any other liquor, the dreadful quality of 
creating a quick and ftrong habit \ which, lil^e the ufe of to^ 
bacco, excites an uneafy craving, that leads tq excels and de- 
pravity, and often ends in death. The wifdom of our fenatort 
could never be better employed than in devifing fome means 
to put a ftop to the alarming progrefs of this horrid evil over 



* << Among the Romans, barky (or bear) bread was the food of gladiatorii 
to give thim ftrength ; it was aifo a fsTourite of the Greeks, and Hippo- 
<* crates has written in its praife." FuiierUm*! Hiftory, 

It is remarkable, that bear, in fome of the hi|;her and more inland parts of 
the county, renders more meal, than in fome of the lower parts along the. 
(hore. The writer has met with a fimilar obfervation in fome Jltttyiical mt" 
eoutitf where the fad was accounted for from the grain's ripening and fiUiing 
mbre ilowly on the higher and colder groundf . '' 
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9H the kingdom* Railing the duty upon whifky almoft to a 
prohibition^ ^nd taUog off that upon ale, might oocafion perr 
haps foxpe jdimnotbn'of the national revenue, but maiee n 
yail addiCidn^to-tuitioiial virtue, induftry, and good order. 

The temporary, ftop put to diftilling this year, in confe* 
quence of jtbe alann of a fcarcity, has been attended with 
Aich happy efie^ks, that every good citiz.en would wiih it were 
(topped for ever, or at leaft laid under fevcre xeftriaions. 
Many dtftfi£l$ which formerly wanted bread, have at prefent 
CQQughi and Jo fpare. . Above 20,000 bolls have been yearly 
converted into whiflcy on the continent, of this county. One 
half of. this evil fell to the (hare of Eantyre, and above a 
third of it to. the pariih of Campbelton, which ufed to di- 
fill near 8000 bcjls. The lofs of fo much bread is, how- 
ever^ a light oril, when compared with all the other mif- 
i:kiefs that mttft follow the drinking of more than ba^a tniU 
tion Scotch pints of what has been properly termed infirnal 
fiftmr^ Landlords and legiflators,. unite your efforts, and 
cheeky ere it be too late, this enormous and increafing evil. 

Potatoes have been long and much cultivated in this county, 
where they may be well faid to be the Jltrff- of bread i for 
mod of the inhabitants live chiefly upon them for more than 
diree fourths of the year. Of late they have learned to keep 
them ^(h and good all the year round, by laying them up 
dry in winter, and by fpreading them, in the end of fpring 
pn a dean floor, and frequently turning them to prevent 
their growing. TThere is no better way of ufii)g them than 
sfi thciir natural ftate ; but for the fake of variety, a part of 
them, before they begin to grow, may be converted to fa- 
rina or meal, and ufed in bread *• 



* The foUotring receipt for making potato bread was lately published by 
the Board of Agriculture. 
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To obtain the meal of potatoes is a fimplc mdeafyptocdki 
The potatoes are well waflied, and grated dowa to palp^ ci« 
ther by a gratcr> or in a fmall hand mill, ftich 9M is ofed 
by many for peeling off the Ikin. This pulp b then pot in* 
to a hair-fieve, and repeatedly mixed with cold water, till the 
ftrainings are clear, and the fibrous part perfeftly dhrefted 
of the farina or mealy fubftance. The fibrous part nuy dieii 
be fet afidc for the ufe of hogs or cows, and the ftrained 
liquor fuffered to fettle, after which the brown coloured wa* 
ter is poured ofiy and frefli water afterwards repeatedly miz^ 
ed with the iediment, and poured off after it fettles, tall dil 
water comes off perfe£lly clear* The fediment (of which 
the purcft will be at the bottom) is then fufficientiy dried 
by the fun, or in art oven } and as foon as may be, to pre* 
▼ent its fouring. When thoroughly dry, and put in a bag 
tiear the fire, or in any dry place, it will probably keep for 
years, being in every refpe£l; the fame as ftarch. The quan- 
tity of meal thus obtained, will in fomc meafure depend on 
the kind of potatoes, one kind Leing more mealy tbap ano- 
ther. In general one pound of meal may be got from fe* 
ven or eight of potatoes. An equal half of this meal (or eren 
a third) mixed with whcaten flour, and fermented with yeft*, 

I ■ ■■ II ^mmmmtm-m ^ ■■ H ■ ■ ■ wrn f . I i— i^i— — » 

I 

** To any giTcn weight of flour, idd half tlie weight of potatoet. htt the 
<* potatoes be well hoiled, peeled, and maflied. Mix them with the flonr 
^' whiUl warm, then add the yeaH, dad proceed as in the cummon method of 
«* making bread, making it up as dry as poi2ibie.*'T-|8 lb. of flour made a) 
2-half lb. of bread ; 1 8 of flours and 9 of potatoes, made 29 x-half lb. Of 
the flour, three parts were of wheat aird one of berley. 

* The following receipt for making yeft has appeared in ievcrai pobtioi- 
tions. 

'< Boil potatoes (the mealy kind the bed) one pound for every quart of 
" yefl you wifh to make. When boiled, flcin and mafli them. Mix as much 
^ of the water i» which they were boiled, as will reduce them to the confiftes- 
*' cy of ycft. Then, for every -quart of yeft, put in two ounces of the coarfeft 
^ brown fugar, and, when in a lukewarm flate, two or three table fpoonfoli 
^' of good new beer yefl §ot each pound of potatoes. Keep it ftirring and 
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jDakes ¥erj fine and cheap bvead. The white of a £ew eggs 
tnay be added to make it rife the better* The meal of potar 
toes maj alio (erve inftead of flour in all kinds of paftry work. 

The fanners generally raife their potatoes in drills, and 
Ufte poor (who have neither horfe nor plough) in lazy beds* 
The laigeft potatoes are commonly chofen for feed, and cut 
with atleaft one eye to every fet. Near two boUs (.10 barrels) 
of feed are allowed for the acre, when the potatoes are large, 
the return is commonly from nine to twelve feeds ; but fome- 
times, though rarely, fifteen or fixteen. They are planted 
in the end of April or beginning of May, and taken up in 
ihe end of 0£lober when the crops are withered^ 

The feed of poutoes requires to be frequently changed, as 
after a few years they are neither fo large nor fo prolific ; 
though they are better tafted than when firft introduced. 
They may, however, like other plants, be kept the longer 
from degeneraung, by planting them often in new ground^ 
and fliifting them from that to what has been long in til- 
lagCy and vice ver/a *• The kinds are condnuaUy fhifting. 

** wvm ht %4 houn, or till It has done fermentiiig» when it will be fit for 
* nlc ; bttt If older the better, k will keep ia bottles for feveral months.** 

* Whether the prolific quality of potatoes, when they degenerate, can be 
renewed or increafed by raifing them from the feed or apple, is a quefiioH 
ftbo9t which there are very different opinions, and fhuft be decided by fur- 
ther'expetiments. The only one made by the writer was far from anfwer- 
xng his expedatlons. But as the matter deferves to be better afcertained, it 
may be proper to give the following directions (from the Georgieal £Jays), 

** Talce a bunch of the potato apples when ripe. Hang them up ia a dry 
** warm place during winter. In February^ feparate the feeds from the pulp, 
** by waihing the apples in water, and prefiing them with the fingers. Then 
" dry the feeds upon paper. In April fow thefe leeds in drills, in a bed of 
** earth well prepared. When the plants are about an inch high, draw, the 
** esrth up to them with a hoe, in order to lengthen their main roots. When 
^ they are about 3 inches liigh, dig them up with a fpade, and feparate them 
** carefully from each other. Then plant them out in a piece of frefh ground 
A well manured and trenched, leaving about 16 inches from one plant to anr* 
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The mod common at piefent are, die Scotch-gray, the lady* 
white, and pink-eye. The properties of good poCafodi av^ 
to be numerous, large, clean and dry ; to ripen early, aond to 
keep well. 

The difeafe called the curl has not yet feized our potatoes 
in this county; owing probably to our changing the feed 
fo often, and planting much of it in new mofly ground ; 
which in other parts is found to be the bed prprentatif& 
This (hould be a ftrong motive for the improvement of wafte 
grounds. 

We have got fome of an early, and fome of a late -kind 
of potato, which is not apt to (hoot even in the begimung 
of fummer. When thefe (hall become 'more common, thef 
will help to make the two ends of the year meet with more 
eafe than at prefent. 

Our potatoes are mod commonly planted on poor grottad, 
after a crop of oats. The ground is firft ploughed in winter 
or early in fpring*, and again a (hort time before it is planted. 
It b alfo twice harrowed in the intervals. Before the potatoes 
ztt planted the ground is formed into drills, from tlurty to 
thirty-fix inches afimder ; the dung is laid in the furrows be- 
tween them, generally over, but fometimes wider the fets, 
which are placed from fix to eight inches diftant f • The drilll 
are then fplit to either fide, and the new drills formed over 

*^ ther. As they advance in growth give them one or two hoeings. By this 
'< management, the potatoes will in one feafon come to the (ise of lien'a (^ggi^ 
" and the haulm will be as vigorous as if fets had been planted.'* 

« Potatoes uuy be raifed from the excrefcence that grows on the fiem mdr^ 
<* eafilf than from the apples, and with more certainty of getting the iame 
" fpccies." StlrVtngJhiu Report, 

* This (hould be done in four bout ridges (the fize of a drill), whidi wi& 
keep the ground drier, and expofe a greater fuiface to the frod and air, thaB 
when the ground is laid down in broad and flat ridges. 

t The potatoes when fet abpvc the dung arc thought to be drier and fwect? 
er, but not fo large or luxuriant. 

4 
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die potatoes where the furrows were before. In about three 
weeks aftei^ this, the ground is harrowed acrofs the drills ) 
and after the plants are come up, the earth is taken from . 
diem with the plough ; foon after it is put to them ; and af-. 
ter this they are twice hoed, earthing up the foil about the 
plants as much as may be, and going over it with the hand* 
hoe, to help any deficiency after the plough, and to deftroy 
weeds* 

Some lay on the dung before the firft, and fome before the 
ieccHid ploughing. In this way it is more intimately mixed 
with the ground, and will be of more fervice to the fucceed- 
ing crop, than when laid in one place in the bottom of the 
drill, where much of its fubftance muft fink down beyond 
the reach of the plough. When the dung is mixed with the 
earth, the potatoes are drier ; but they grow larger when all 
die dung is clofe to them. The addition to the quantity will 
aot, howerer, compenfate for the defe£l: in the quality. 

What we call our infield ground is in general well adapt- 
ed for potatoes ; light, dry, and well pulverized, by being In 
conftant tillage. But fome of the outfield grounds are more 
ftiff, smd when planted vnth potatoes would need a crofs« 
ploughing between the two which are given to that crop at 
prefent. A little lime, if given at that time to fuch grounds, 
would alio be of fervice ^ but not to ground that is poor and 
jEriable. 

In any part of a field that inclines to be wet, it is better to 
dibble in the potatoes into about half the depth of the drill, 
than to lay them in the bottom, where they will be apt to 
periih. Perhaps they are in general buried too deep at pre- 
fent, which makes them long of doming up, and later of ri- 
pening, than fuch as are planted at the fame time in lazy 
beds. 

In raiiing potatoes in la^y beds it i$ not unufual to make 
the beds too wide, and the furrows too narrow y by which 

M 
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means a great deal of cold till or gravel muft often be raifed 
to give them the fecond covering. It would be better to 
make the bed narrower, and the furrow wider, than thus to 
raife unproductive earth, and endanger the burying of good 
earth again in place of it. 

As the eaiieft way of bringing in wafte groimds is by 
planting them with potatoes, the poor (hould be encouraged 
and affifted in carrying on this improvement, as far as they 
can do it with fafety and to advantage. Cottagers might of- 
ten plant more potatoes towards the end of May than they 
have dung for, as ferns, nettles, and other weeds, might be 
got in abundarlce to cJ^rer them immediately before they get 
the fecond ftratum y and this would provd a fufficient manui 
rmg *. 

The rich as well as the poor, the farmer as well as the 
cottager, fhould raife as much as they can of this valuable 
root, as it is not only a profitable crop itfelf, but puts the 
j:;round in the bed order for yielding other* crops. Potatoes, 
when they can be fpared, make excellent food for cows and 
horfes, and help to keep them. cool and healthy when feeding 
on dry ftraw. They are alfo good, when boikd^^ for fatten^ 
ing hogs and poultry. In Kintyre the working horfes arc gc- 
nerallyifed one end of the day with potatoes. From 15 to i8 
lb. or about a third of a Kintyre peck, makes a good and 
cheap meal for a horfe. Near the fame quantity, morning 
and evening, with a very little ftraw, will fufficiently main* 
tain a riiilk cow. From the greater folidity of potatoes, pert 



* The following method of manuring potatoes in moiTy ground is 
tioned in the Statiflical Account of Symingtoz^, and deferves to be knowxi. 
'* Before winter the beds are covered with 6 or 8 inches of moft oat of the 
*< furrows. After being thus expofed to the winter frofts, in March or April, 
** the furface, when tolerably dry, is burned, the afbes fpread for manarB, 
*'■ and potatoes afterwards dibbled in ; after which they get a fecoind cover* 
*•* ing out of the furrow, as ufual, when they are fpringineout of the ground.** 
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ha^s an acre of it will go ad far in feeding cattlel its an acre 
of turnips^ or of any other green food ; but it takes more 
trouble to dig arid houfe it. 

Some in this county were, above 20 years ago, in the ufe 
6£ extrafUng a fpirit from potatoes *• The quantity ilirhich 
it yielded was confiderable ; but happily the quality viras fo 
bad as to difcourage the continuance of fo ruinous a practice. 
The quality, howeveri was much improved by keeping it till 
it' was of proper age. 

JSeans delight In deep moift fdil, arid gro^^ bcft in a wet 
feafori. They are not yet cultivated much in any part of this 
coun^ except Kintyre. They are commonly fowil after the 
ihiddle bf March^ generally on poot oat ftubble, and plough- 
ed down i but fometimes the ground is firft ploughed, and 
the beans harrowed in afterwards. Uhlefs the ground be too 
wet^ the firft method anfwers beft, a^ beans require to be 
fown deeper than any other grain. They make a good in- 
termediate crop between oats and bear, efpecially in ftiff clay 
grounds that would not fuit fome other green crops: But in- 
ftead of fovtring them broadcaft, they ought to be fown in 
drills. This method, in poor foil, fuch as they generally get, 
would give a better crop, deftroy the weeds, pulverize the 
foil, drid put it in better conditiori for the fucceieding crop. 
Beans, when fown bro^idcaft, rather encourage than deftroy 
weedsi When the crop is not rank enough to fmother them, 
whidi is feldom the cafe. • 

When fown in drills, the land is the better of two plough- 

* The procefs is very (Imple. The potatoes are boiled tti a thin pulpi, 
which is diUited with hot water, and flrained. The mafs is then mixed with 
a little malt (which is perhaps not neceflary), in order to make it ferment 
the better with barm ; and when the fermentation ceafes, it is diftilled in the 
utiial way. According to experiments made elfewhere, it is faid that 70 lb. 
vreight of potatoes will yield five quarts of highly rectified fpirits. 

M ij 
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ings ; one at the end of barveft, the other at the time of fov- 
ing. The feed may be thrown into every third furrow^ which 
will be a proper diftance for the drills. 

Peafe are frequently fown, but in no great >quantity« A dry 
foil and feafon agree beft with them. Some fbw them along 
with the beans, which in poor foil gives a better chance of 
covering the ground, and checking the growth of weeds. 
They are alfo more eafily dried by being mixed with the 
beans. In this way too one or other of the'crops will ftut 
the feafon, whether wet or dry. When \peafe aire fown by 
themfelves, it would be a good improvement, in poor run-ouc 
foil, to plough them down when in full bloom. The fmall 
gray pea, which we commonly fow, anfwers beft fcur this 
purpofe. 



Rye is fown on fome light fandy foils on the (hores 
tyre, but in no other part of the county. It is well adapted 
to fuch foils } and, if it got more juftice, might be no uniHK>» 
fitable crop. It is not, however, in much eftimation'} and 
the quantity fown at prefent is fo inconGderable as hardly to 
merit any notice. 

jF/tfx (or lint) is raifed in all parts of the county, but chief- 
ly for family ufe ; only about 3000I. worth of yam being ex« 
ported from the continent, chiefly from Kintyre. It is fown 
about the end of April, or beginning of May, generally after 
potatoes, or on other land that is clean and in good condi^ 
tion, at the rate of about ten or eleven pecks to the acre. 
Three (tones from the peck is reckoned an ordinary crop ; 
four a good one \ fome get five ; and the value from los. to 
I2S. the ftone. There is one mill for drefling lint in Kin- 
tyre, and another in Lorn \ but in Kintyre, the farmers ge* 
nerally drefs their lint at home, after the harveft is conclu- 
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<led. This may be owing much to the high x:harge made for 
dreffing k in the mill, being 2s. <$d» the ftone, and drams, ot 
' about I -4th of the value of the lint. Proprietors of land are 
much interefted in corre£ling every thing which difcourages 
the farmer from raifing more of this valuable crop. Had. we 
more mills, the charge might h^ reduced by a competition. - 
Were it, as in other places *, fo low as is. 6d. the ftone, it 
would encourage the farmer to raife a greater quantity. 

Few things would contribute more to the advantage of 
tins county thte the raifing a great quantity of flax, for 
which our f(Hl and climate are well adapted. Our climate is 
warm and moift^ and we have a great deal of good fandy 
loam, wluch is the beft ground for flax. If the culture of 
this plant were extended as far as the other operations of the 
&rmer would allow ; or if the ground, when tilled, were let 
to the j>oor, or to perfons who, as in Holland, would niake 
it their fole bufinefs to attend to it; it would prove an im* 
menfe benefit to the county, and fumifli employment to the 
poor, efpecially to the female part of them, in every flage of 
its manufa£turef. When the crop is tolerably goodj the 
produce of a fingle acre may be eftimated at 15I. on the fields 
at 20I. when it comes from the mill, at 60I. when fpun into 
yarn, and at more than i«ol. when wrought into cloth, and 
bleached. Thus 1000 acres (which would be but 40 to eve- 
ry parifh on the continent) would yield materials for a y^rly 
produce of ioo,oool. 

The attention of the farmer, and the induftry of the poor, 
fboold therefore be direfted, as much as pofiible, to a matter 
of fo great and general importance. When this (hall be the 



* Agriculcoral Report of Angus and Forfar fajrs, it is prepared in the mill 
ibr the heckle, at from is. 4d. to is. 6d. the ftone. 

f In dis higher parts of Perthfliire, adjoining to this countf, the ordinary 
farmers commonly pay all their rent by the Tales of linen yarn. ^. 
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cafe, the minds of fomc of our land-owners, who now depo^ 
pulate their eftates, will be ihore enlightened } and thejr wilt 
perceive that the riches or produ£bivenefs of their eftates 
muft depend more on the number of the people, than of the 
iheep, by which they are occupied. It is certain, that nei-» 
ther pafturing, nor agriculture alone, can make any coxmtry 
fo rich and profperous by themfelves, as when they are con^ 
joined with manufacture and with commerce. But thefe 
cannot be carried on in any place which does not abound 
with people. 

As the culture of flax is not yet well underftood by the 
greateft number of thofe who raife it in this county, it may 
be proper to give a few dire£tions on the fubjedl. Care 
muft be taken to have good feed, plump, frefh, and of a 
bright fliining colour. The brighter in colour, and the hea- 
vier, the better. That which, when bruifed, appears of a 
light or yellowifh green, and frefh in the heart, oily, and not 
dry, and fmcUs and taftes well, and not fufty, may be de^ 
pended on. That from Riga is reckoned the beft. Dutch 
feed is alfo reckoned good. But if the feed come from Ame- 
rica, it fhould be from the provinces to the north of Phila^ 
delphia. Choice muft then be made of fuitable ground fot 
it. A deep fandy loam, in good hearty clean, and well pul- 
verized, is the beft. It anfwers well on rich ley ground, as 
it will be free of weeds ; or after a good crop of turnips, po- 
tatoes, or other cleanfing crop. 

The feed fhould be fown when the ground is neither too 
wet nor too dry, and harrowed in, like clover, \rith a ihort^ 
teethed harrow, after the ground has been firft broke and 
fmoothed by another harrow. This will prevent any of the 
feed from going too deep, and make it come up equally. It 
is better to fow rather thick than thin ; for, if too thin, it 
will branch ; and the goodnefs of the crop will depend on its 
running into long fine ftalks, without branched 
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The ground, after fowing, (hould be well clodded, and 
ihcn rolled, to prevent its being hurt by drought. When 
three or four inches long, the crop mud be carefully weeded^ 
and as little injury as poiBble done to it by the feet, or other- 
wife* The crop {hould not be allowed to ripen fo much as 
is commonly done at prefent *. It (hould be pulled when 
the ftalk begins to turn yellow, as foon as it has loft the blof- 
foms, and before any of the bolls are hardened, and ap- 
proaching to ripenefs. To allow the feed t* ripen, would 
hurt both the crop ahd the ground. It is owing to the com- 
mon error in this cafe, that flax has got the name of being a 
fcourging crop. It is fo, when allowed to ripen its feed ; 
but the reverfe, when pulled, as foon as it has loft the. bloom ; 
as it ought to be when the feed is not to be faved. If the 
£ax is fallen, it ought to be pulled the fooner, that it may not 
rot. The beets {hould be no larger than a man can grafp 
in both l^ands, and tied very (lack with a few dried ru(hes. 

No circumftance refpcfting the management of flax re- 
quires more attention than to water it properly. We ge- 
nerally keep it too long in the pond, or rather in the ftream, 
which is injudicioufly allowed to, run over it« Jnftead of 
this, a canal feven or eight feet wide, and two and one half 
deep, and of a length proportioned to the quantity, (hould be 
xnade and filled with foft water, three weeks before it is 
needed, in order to warm it by the fun ; fupplying, if necef- 
fary, any wafte occafioned by evaporation. 

The beets (hould be laid in the canal flope-ways, with 
the root-end uppermoft, as the crop-end is apt to breed ver- 
min hurtful to the flax. It may be covered with divots, 



* The finer quality of Irifii and foreign lint is afcribed to its being palled 
before it is ripe. This, too, will add to the quantity. A writer in the Sta- ' 
tiftical Account (XVI. 527.), after telling that 7 i-half flones were got from 
three lippies of feed, obierves, that it was fuUed before it was fully ripened. 
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the green fide undermofti and, if not heavy enoagh to keqi 
the lint under water, fbme (tones may be laid above thenif 
but the flak fhould not be prefled to'^ the bottom. If the 
flax was pidled in proper time, and that the water is warm 
and foft, the rind will probably be fufficiently loofened in 
feren or eight days ; and if, on trial, it is found to be io, it 
ought immediately to be taken out. It is always fafer to gire 
it too little, than too much watering ; as the defed may be 
eafily remedied by giving it the longer time upon the ground^ 
whereas a miftake on the other hand cannot be repaired* 
When fufficiently watered, it feels foft to the gripe, and itHBt- 
harle parts eafily with the bo9n oxjbowy which laft is then be- 
come brittle, and look& whitiih. Thie coarfer the flbuc, die 
fooner it is watered. Each beet, when taken up, fhould be 
gently rinfed in the pond, to clean it of any mud or naffi- 
nefs. 

If the flax is fpread on poor ley, it will improve it great- 
ly ; and the water in which it has been fteeped is alfo a va- 
luable manure, which (hould be carefully carried or condu^ 
ed to fome ground that needs it ; or weeds and draw &c. 
dirown in to abforb it and make dung. The flax ihould be 
fpread thin and equally, and handled tenderly. If it meet 
with a few hours of dry weather after fpreading, it wiO be 
fo much the better, as it will make the barle firm to bear 
the rain. 

The flax, after lying on the field till it is fuflSciently blif- 
.tered in the boon, and eafily parts with it, ihould be taken 
up in a dry ftate ; and, to give it the greater crifpnefs, may 
have a little heating on a kiln, immediately before it ii 
wrought \ ufing for this purpofe fome charred coalS| or any 
fuel that has little or no fmoke. 

If at any time the flax {hall be allowed to ripen fo far as to 
harden its bolls (as at prefent), which it ought not, they ihoold 
be rippled off before it is put in the water \ as they make } 

2 
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rich and excellent food for cattle, mixed with boiled chafF, 
and (hould be carefully dried and preferved for that purpofe. 

JE/Hmate of the Expence and Profit of t^/^th Acre under Flax. 

Rent of ground prepared, ufually the price of the 

feed, - - - - L. o 13 9 

Two pecks and three-fburtlis feed, at 5 s, per peek, 013 9 
Clodding and fowing, - - - o 1 o 

Weeding, - - - - 030 

Pulling and watering, - - -046 

Spreading and lifting, - - -030 

j^reaking and (kutching, ^t 2s. per ftone, - 0160 

# L. 2 15 o 

Produce of a middling crop 8 flone of 24 lb. at 1 2S* 416 o 

Profit, L. 2 I o 

Or (per acre), 840 

For Cambric and Fine Lawn 

The ground ihould be a rich, light, and dry foil, fufil- 
ciently pulverized by repeated ploughings when in a dry 
ftate, or after potatoes ; and, if near a wood, it will fave 
trouble. The feed fhould be fown before the middle of 
April, about double the quantity ufually fown for flax or lint. 
Hie ground fhould be rolled, if dry, and weeded when it 
is three inches. long; after which, forked fticks (about one 
i*half inch Uiick) Ihould be fet at four or five feet diftance, 
poles laid jalong thefe forks, about fix or feven inches above 
the lint, and diftant from each other two, three, or four 
feet, according to the length of the brufhwood that is to be 
laid over them. This brufhwood ought to be laid clofe and 
even, rifing all about eighteen or twenty inches. 

The lint fhould be pulled as foon as the feed is formed, 
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or a few days after it is out of the bloom, before the Hnt 
turn yellow. If any be coarfer than the reft, it flioidd be 
kept feparate. It muft be pulled above the brufhwood, and 
every handful laid upon it four or five hours to dry, if it is 
fine weather. Spread it out four or five days, putting it in« 
to a bam at night, and taking care that it get no rain, which' 
would make it turn black. If it get wet, it is b^er to 
leave it on the grafs till dry than to put it in wet. The 
bundles mufl; be opened in the barn, or made very loofe, to 
keep tliem from heating. 

The pit for watering Ihould be made long before it is 
ufed, and will be the better if it has a clean fward on the 
bottom ; if not, fome ftraw may be put under it. A finall 
rill of clean water ftiould run in and dt the lint while in it 
The pit may be fix or feven feet broad, by three deep. 
Along the furface of the water, or a little, lower on the twQ 
fides, run poles fixed down by wooden hooks of this figure^i 
7 ; and other poles acrofs. Math their ends under thefe, ta 
. keep all the lint down three or four inches under the fur- 
face of the water. The time of watering depends fo m«|ctft 
on the weather, and on the foftnefs or hardnef^ of the war* 
ter, that no certain period can be fixed^ 

It may be proper to obferve here that the introdu£iion oF 
the two-handed wheel, hardly known as yet in any part oF 
this county, would contribute perhaps more than any thimg^ 
to the fpeedy increafe of our flax crops. This Ample ma-- 
chine, now common in other parts of Scotland, would enable 
the fame number of hands to fpin the double of what they 
do at prefent ; fo that there would be a call for raifing a dou^ 
ble quantity, one half of wlych would fall to be added to our 
prefent exportation, and bring a large yearly revenue to th© 
county, befides enabling the poor to earn twice as much by 
fpinning as they do at prefent. A fmall premium to th<? 
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firft, fecDnd, and third, who fhould ufe thefe wheels in any 
parifli might have a good effeft. After that wc may perhaps, 
as in other places, go a ftep farther, and think of fpinning 
lint in a ftill greater quantity by the ufe of water-machinery, 
which is now made to fpin flax as well as wool and cotton. 

Time of Sotvifig* 

Beaiis and peafe ate fown after the middle of March ^ oats 
from the 20th or a5th of March to the middle of April j flax 
and potatoes in the end of April and beginning of May; bear 
from the ift to the 15 th of May j clover and ryegrafs fome- 
times with the bear, and fometimes 8 or 10 days later ; tur- 
nips in June* 

Harve/iing.' 

Hay * is cut about the beginning or middle of July 5 flax 
is piilled about the beginning or middle of Auguil \ bear be- 
gins to be cut down about the t5th of Auguft \ oats about 
the 15th of September; beans and peafc are cut after the 
oats, about the beginning or towards the middle of 0£lober y 
and the potatoes are houfed commonly about the firft week 
of November. 

Produce. 

The average produce is reckoned to be nearly 3 returns 
from oats, 5 i-half from beans and bear, and about from 10 
to 12 from potatoes. Further particulars may be found Un- 
der the diflferent crops, and need not be repeated f . 

Sect. V. — Crops not commonly cultivated* 
Wheat has been frequently tried, and found to anfwer 



• /. i. From fown grafles. Meadow hay is fcldom cut before Auguft, as 
it 15 late of being faved. 

t The quantity of arable land on the continent of Argylcfliirc was fuppo- 

Nij 
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well, particularly in deep loam and ftrong lands in the neigli- 
bourhood of Campbelton. The reafohs alleged for not adti^ 
vating it commonly are, the want of enclofures, and the want 
of a flour mill. But thefe reafons will hardly be fuftained, at, 
there are in that part of the country a confiderable number 
of enclofures ; and fome good fpring-wheat has been vaifed 
on fields entirely open ; and if the grain (hould be raifed to 
a fufficient quantity, it would always find a mill. A little 
addition to the machinery of the prefent mill would forve. 
The true reafon is^ that the demand for bear to make wbMkj 
is greater than even that for bread to eat } and the diftillai 
have a brifker trade and more ready caih than the bakers. 

The negle£t of this crop is a confiderable lofs to the fanw 
er, as, in fuitable foil, and within reach of good manure, it » 
of all corn crops the mod profitable. It is sdfo a great loft 
to the county in general, as more than 30001. is yearly fent 
out of it for flour, which might all be faved, if we wouU 
raife wheat of our own. 

What would favour much the cuhivation of this grain 10 
ELintyre is, tliat there is feldom any froft that would hurt it', 
fo that the climate, as well as the foil, encourages the grovdi 
of it. — John Turner, a farmer in the neighbourhood of Canq^ 
belton, fays that the crop of between eight and nine acrei 
brought him one year above lool. ; and the crop of bet 
acres another year brought him 501. 



fed (Chap. I. Sed. 2,) to be 100,000 acres. Of thde it is fuppoled fknc mf 

be 

15,000 lying wafte in ihcep farms, 

ao,ooo ley, 

40,600 under oats, 

32,ooo under potatoes, 

9poo under be , 

3,000 under clover, fiaX| beans, and peafc,. 

1,000 under gardens. 

100,000* 
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Kintyre wheat has been fometimes fold in Ayr and in 
G]a%ow, where it fetched the higheft price in the market* 

Whoit may be fown after a fallow, after clover, or widi 
no trouble after a potato crop, as foon as it is taken up in 
0£lober. Befides the profit of introducing this crop, as 
yielding a better return than oats or barley, it will be attend- 
ed widi great advantage in point of convenience, as the la- 
bour of the farmer will be more divided, by having crops 
tHat are fown and reaped at different feafons, which will give 
him more leifure to attend to each of them. A variety of 
crops, regularly fucceeding each other, fo as to fumi(h work 
at every feafotf( without being at any time too much hurried> 
is a matter which the farmer ought carefully to ftudy, fo as 
to make always the moft of time, hands, and horfes. A 
Uank in this economy with us at prefent might eafily be fill- 
ed up by a crop of wheat It is much to be wifhed it may 
be to. 

Ttimip is a<cr<q> to which the foil and climate of this coun- 
ty are. well adapted, but which, though cultivated occafional- 
1^ by ibme proprietors 20 or 30 years ago, is not yet com- 
monly cultivated by the farmers. Within thefe few years^ 
however, a number of the farmers in Kintyre, particularly 
on Lord Stonefield's eftate, have made trial of turnips ; and 
the advantage has been found fo great, that there is reafon 
to "hope that the culture of them will foon become general *• 
•—In a country in which the cattle live in winter on dry draw, 
it is furprifing that this valuable winter food has been fo long 
neglt&ed, efpecially where there are any enclofures to prc- 
feiye it. 



^ The greateft quantity raifed yet by any farmer in this county, was by 
W. Kerr, nfear Campbelton ; who had lafl year four acres under this crop ; 
Cor which he obtained a premium from the Highland Society. 
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Befides dieir value for winter-feeding, turnips anfwer the 
fame purpofe as a fallow, by cleaning and pulverizing tfa< 
foil, fo as to put it in the beft condition for giving an excel* 
lent crop of bear ; which ought to reconunend it to our 
farmers, whofe great obje£t is to raife as much of that grain 
as poilible. 

Turnips thrive beft in light,, dry, fandy, or gravelly finl, 
fuch as we have in abundance. The land is prepared for 
them in the fame manner as for potatoes. It is ploughed 
firft before winter, next in March, and bftly before the feed 
is fown, with harrowings in the intervals. After the dung 
is covered (if it was not put on before the laft ploughing), 
and the drill formed, the feed is fown on the top of the drills 
over the dung, and flightly covered, by fweeping the earth 
over it from either Gde with a buih or broom. Till proper 
fowing-machines are introduced, the feed may be fown from 
a wMte-iron box, with two or three fmall holes in the lid;' 
or it may be dropt through the pipe of a tea-pot, or through 
a quill fixed in the cork of a bottle. About two pounds 
(hould ferve an acre : but as it is liable to be attacked by the 
fly and Aug* for a few days after it gets the leaf, it is beft to 
fow thick, that in cafe of fuch an accident there may be 6- 
nough remaining. 

When the plants have got the rough leaf,* or at fartheft 
when they are an inch or two long, they are thinned with a 
five or fix inch hoe, leaving two or three plants together till 
they are a little ftronger, when the weakeft are picked out by 
the hand, and the beft plant left, 8 or lo inches diftant, or 
even 12, if the foil be very rich. They are afterwards hoed 



• As the fly which dcflroys turnip hat not yet been knowif to do any 
aiifchief to field turnips in this county, fome thmk that there is fomething b 
inimical to it in the foil or climate as to fccure usfromaoy htfOlfroiniU 
The Aug, or ihail, is more complained of. 
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and weeded repeatedly, as potatoes ; only that the turnip, or 
bulb, (bould not be covered. They may be fown about the 
middle of June ; and may produce, if the crop is good, from 
25 to 30 tons per acre. The provender and manure from 
fuch a mafs muft be of great confequence to the farmer. 
Thoic crops which, befides food, create manure, are highly 
4eferving of his attention. If turnips get manure, they re* 
ftore it with intereft* ^ 

RutO'^aga, or Swedt/b turnips has hitherto been cultivated 
with us only in gardens ; but it merits much the attention of 
the farmer. It is an excellent fpring food, calculated to fill 
up the gap between the time in which turnips begin to fhoot 
and lofe their nutritive quality, and the coming in of the 
grafs i for it is later of {hooting than the turnip, and, after 
it is (hot, retains moil of its nutritive juices and folidity* 
The root is not fo large as that of the field turnip in general ; 
\)VLt it is fo much heavier in proportion to its fize, and fo 
much firmer in its texture, that it is believed an acre of it 
may contain as much nourifhment, and nearly, as much 
weight as one of turnip. Its fpecific gravity, compared with 
that of common turnip, is nearly as five to four. Frofi doe&. 
not hurt it ; nor does it rot when part is broken, or fcooped 
put in the ground. Horfes too, it is faid, will eat it, though 
fthey will feldom offer ^ touch turnip *. The culture of it 



^ Carrots, however, are reckoned the beft root for horfes; and are raifecl 
lor iieeding them, in many parts of England, to more advantage than com^ 
They thrive bed ip good friable loam, or fandy foil. They are fown In A- 
|iril^ IB 4riUft a toot afnnder, and hand-hoed. In the Bath Papers, the produce 
it dflimated ^t ten tons per acre. Others make it much more. At Parling* 
ton, in Yorkihire, twenty work horfes, four bullocks, and fix milk cows, were 
fed on the carrots of three acres, from the end of September to the ift of 
May y— and thirty hogs fattened on the rc|ufe. They had no other fo«d but 
j^ Uttlc hay. EHc^hf. Britf I. 391. 
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M the fame with that of the field turnip, only that it fiioiikt 
be fown about a month earlier *. 

Cabbages have been raifed for winter food hj two <nr three 
proprietors, but none as yet by any farmer* They make a 
proper green crop for ftiff clay lands, which are not adapted 
to the cultivation of potatoes or turnips ; and on foch a (oil 
they never fail to fucceed. 

Cabbage is a very important article of winter food. It it 
eafily raifed, fubjec^ to few difeafes, reCfts froft more /than 
tuniip, and may be ufed when turnip is locked up in froft, 
or covered with fnow. It is alfo palatable to cattle, and fixm 
fills them. 

The ground is prepared for it in the fame manner as fat 
potatoes or turnip, and the plants fet in the drills from 24 ta 
30 inches diftant. An acre will take from 7000 to 8000 
plants. The produce will depend much on the foil, manure, 
and cultivation. In Young's Six Weeks Tour the average 
produce is ftated at 36 tons per acre. 

The plants may be raifed by the farmer himfelf in his gar* 
den. A pound of feed will, if it thrives well, furhifli plantt 
for an acre. Care muft.be taken to preferve the plsuits firom 
birds when fpringing out of the ground. They muft bd 
tranfplanted, when fit for it, into beds \ which will make 
them lofe the tap-root, and fhoot out a number of lateral 
fibres, fit for finding nourifhment. It is neceilary jhey iball 
undergo this change before they are planted in the drill, as 
it is alfo before they are planted in gardens. 

The time of fetting the plants depends on the time in 
which they are to be ufed. If for winter, plants from feed 
fown in the end of July, the preceding year, muft be fet in 
the end of March or beginning of April ; but if intended for 

• Sec StahAfc, XV. 179. and IX. 489. 
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fi6edifig in March, April, or May, the plants muft be fet in 
the end of June or beginning of July, from feed fown in thci 
beginning of March the fame year. This crop makes an im-» 
portant link in the chain that connedls winter and fummer 
green food* The more ufual and furer way, however, is to 
iet in March, when the ground is between w^t and dry ; a 
drcumftance diat {ho\ild always be attended to in ftirring 
clay foils. 

If a line is ftretched at right angles acrofs the drills, and 
the plants regularly fet in that manner, it will give an op-^ 
portunity of ploughing, or horfe-hoeing, not only along the 
drills, but alib acrofs them ; which will be of great fervice 
to the plants, and of ftill greater fervice to the ground. No 
crop meliorates the ground more than cabbage. It dierives 
moft of its nouriflunent from the air, and manures the 
ground with its leaves. When it is cut, any leaves that are 
difboloured (hould be given to young cattle rather than to 
milk cows, as they might give a bad flavour to the milk. If 
the milk or butter fhould be found to have any fuch flavour 
when cows feed on this plant or on turnips, it may be taken 
away by mixing a little boiling water with the milk when 
taken from the cow, and mixing a little fait wi^h the cream . 
' when it is (kimdied oflF : or a little nitre, diflblved in water, 
will have the fame efie£t« 

Gruii KaUf though yet confined to large gardens, except 
in very few inftances, is much ufed in Kintyre, both as fum-j^ 
mcr and winter food for cattle* When planted early, it gives 
^three or four large Croppings before the end of Auguft ; aftet 
which it is allowed to grow till winter, when, and till the 
tnd of fpring, it proves a valuable article of green food, in a 
country which as yet has hardly any other. For this crop 
fea-ware is found to -be the bed manure ; and it anfwers 
€^uaUy well for cabbage. 
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Barley is a grain fcarcely known in thi$ county. It Ottgjhl 
certainly to be cultivated to the extent which this confompt of 
the county requires, by which at leaft 1500L a-year, whidi 
is now fent away for pot^barley, would be kept at home. 
It appears from the trials which have been made, that it 
would groyr well with us, and the farmer who fhould raife 
it| would have at leaft the freight and carriage as an ad- 
vantage over the farmer who raifes it in the low country, 
from which it is now imported. It requires the fame finl 
and culture with bear. And although the produce of it 
may not be quite fo much in bulk as that of bigg or bear 
(as it has only two rows, inftead of four, wluch the bigg 
has)^ yet as the grain is clofer in the row, and fo much 
plumper and larger, that it weighs four pounds more in the 
bufhel, and draws four or five (hillings more per quarter, it 
is fuppofed to be on the whole more advantageous than 
bear. It is not quite fo hardy, nor fo quick in vegetation 
as bear j but in a cold or backward feed-time, fteeping it 
in rich dung-hill water twenty-four hours, and fpreadisg 
it on a floor, with a mat over it, for a day or two, till it 
tends to vegetate, would make up for a fortnight's delay in 
the fowing. In refpe£t to bear too, this would be more ad* 
vifablc than to fow it when the feafon in which it ihooU 
be done is too cold, or the foil too wet for its reception. 
Laft year a farmer in Kintyre, finding that a great part of 
the bear he had fown in a field had mifgiven, fteeped for a 
day or two in die fca a quantity equal to fupply the defefi, 
which he then rolled in> in warm mcift weather ; and in a 
0iort time the difference between it and the firft fowing ym 
not perceptible. As the grain fwejls to a third or foartfa 
more bulk by fteeping, a proportionable allowance muft be 
given in the quantity of feed. 

Hemp ought to be cultivated in this county, efpccially 10 
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the neighbourhood of Campbelton, which alone fends away 
aboye 30001. a-year for ropes suid fail-cloth. The manu- 
fa^urc of thcfe articles is fimple, and the firft ftep towards 
it would be the railing of hemp. It is furprifing, that in a 
maritime and fifiiing country, the culture of it fbould have 
been fo long negle£led. The manufadlure of hemp into 
i^ets and clothj would be a fund of employment to the fa* 
milies of failorS) and other poor, now almoft idle. 

Hemp is capable of being wrought not only into thefe 
coarfer articles, but alfo into fine linen ; more lafting than 
that made of flax. Hemp requires rich and ftrong foil *, 
but it exhaufts the ground fo little, that for many years it 
may be raifed on the fame fpot, if well manured. It is an 
excellent cleaner of the ground, and is faid to have the pro- 
perty of prefervings from infe£ls any crop that is within a 
• belt of it.' It is fown about the fame time with flax ; from 
twelve to fixteen pecks to the acre, according to the quality 
of the foil. If fown in drills, much lefs will do. It is later 
dian flax in ripening, and grows in male and female plahts $ 
of which the former produces only flowers, and the latter 
feeds. The male kind ripens four or five weeks before the 
fSemale. The female is ripe when the flowers -fade, and the 
ftalk turns yellow ^ ,and the male, when the ftems become 
pale. Both are lefs injured by being pulled too foon than 
too late. When the one is pulled, care muft be taken that 
' as little injury as poflible may be done to the other. If t^e 
ground is formed into drills or narrow ridges, there will be 
no danger of hurting it. 

After the hemp is pulled, and the leaves, feeds, and branches 
taken off with a ripple^ it is made into bundles of twelve hand* 
fuls each, and fteeped as flax, from fix to eight days. It is 

• ...... 

* In Staffordihire> however, large crops of it have been rometimes raifed 
upon a deep black peat well drained. Agr. Rep, p. 83. 

Oij 
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known to have enough of the water, hj the reed feparadng 
eafily from the bark. It is better the time (hould be too long 
than too fhort. The flendereft requires the kmgeft time* 
When the qusMitity is fmaU, the bark may be feparated from 
the reed, by pulling out the reed from every ftalk by the 
hand ; when large, by drying and breaking it like flax. It 
is not fpread on the ground like flax ; but dried immediatdy^ 
by fetting it leaning againft ropes tied to trees QV poks ; or 
any other way that will give it all the advantage of the air, 
till it is thoroughly dry, and bliftered from the boon. After 
it is reeded, it muft be freed from the mucilaginous matter, by 
pouring water on it, and fqueezing it fcveral times, taking 
care not to let the threads entangle in each other* It is pre- 
pared for the heckle, firft by coarfer, and then finer breaks. 

As the produce pf an acre of hemp, when it grows wdl,^ 
may be reckoned about forty ftone, and the price from lo 
to i2s. it will prove a profitable crop to the farmer, who has 
greatly the advantage over the importer of foreign hemp, 
which, over and above freight and riik, is liable to a heavy 
duty *. But the principal advantage of this crop is, tfaat^ 
like flax, it is capable of being wrought to many times the 
value of the original raw materials. It is fpun into clues of 
4800 yards, and pays about the twentieth part for bleaching. 
The price of the clue depends upon its finenefs. At one clue 
from the p6und, it is 'jd. ; one i-half, 8d. ; two^ pd. ; two ' 
I -half, |od. ^ and three clues, i2d« each., A fpinner wiH 
earn 66. a^day with eafe, fpinning two-thirds of a due; 
and a weaver may earn from los. to 15 s. a-week. The findr 
yarn is made into cloth for fhirts and flieets, worth from 
3s« to 4s. the yard ; and lads twice as long as that which is 
made of flax. 



* The duty on imported hemp, when drefled, it %[, 49, percwt.; undreffe^ 
i8. 8d. 
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To encottinge the growth of hemp, where there is fo much 
need of fail-cloth| cordage, and netting ; to keep the mo- 
ney that goes for thefe articles in the country ; and to give 
employment to the poor, it might be of ufe to have a few con- 
fiderable premiums propofed by the truftees, or other pub- ' 
Itc-fpirited focieties, till the manufadlure of it is once efta- ^ 
bliihed. The making of fail-cloth and cordage is the moft 
natural manufa£hirQ for Campbelton, which abounds in hands, 
and fends away large fums for thefe articles that might be fo 
c^fily made at home. 

Madder. From the premiums which are propofed by the 
patriotic Highland Society for the cultivation of madder in 
the Highlands, it is probable the culture of it may be foon 
attended to, and therefore it may be proper to give a fhort 
account of it. 

Madder, or rather a fubftitute of much greater value, call-* 
ed by the fame name, is a native plant of Britain, lately 
come into great eftimation, fince the art of dyeing cotton a 
Turkey red has been difcovered* The root gives a colour 
nearly as bright as cochineal, and the top anfwers all the 
pur^fes oJF weld in dyeing yellow. It delights in a deep dry 
fcnl well pidverized *, of which an acre may produce from 
three to f6ur tons^ and one ounce of feed will produce 
plants enough for an acre. 

The feed is fown in beds in April, and in two months the 
plants are fet out into drills eighteen or twenty inches afun* 
der, and duly hoed. In about four years, with only the 
trouble of occafional hoeings, they will arrive at a proper 
maturity. They are taken up in fuch quantities at a time 
as can readily be cleaned of the earth and outer rind, which 
is done by wafhing them in running water, and then wiping 

^ Mofiy land, well drained and reduced, would probably anfwer as well. * 
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tbcm dry. After this they are dried by the funi or, when 
that is not powerful enough, in a ftove, (b £tf as to ftop fer- 
mentadon, without injuring or fcorching the remaining and 
finer bark. When thus cured, they are inunediatdy (before 
they imbibe any rooifture from the air) grinded in a mill, or 
otherwife, and calked up for ufe. The longer they are in 
the caik before they are ufed, the better. Madder (ells at 
fizpence the pound, or 56I. per ton ; and. cochineal at thirty 
times as mudi : yet one pound of madder dyes two pounds 
of cloth, and a pound of cochineal but fixteen pounds of the 
iame cloth, equally deep, but lefs fixed and bfting *• 

m 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

G&ASS. 



Sect. I. — Natural Miadows and Pqflures. 

Xhis county abounds in good pafture, .wliich has been 
much improved of late by pafttiring fheep upon the hills, 
and burning the old heath. There is yet room in many 
parts of it for the extenfion of this improvement. But there 
aiay be fome danger of its being overdone ; for if the heath 
0iould be deftroyed altogether, the fheep and other cattle 
might feel the want fevcrely in tifties of heavy fnow, and 
indeed through moft of winter. It feems to be a kind pro- 
vifion of nature for animals lying out in that inhofpitable 
feafon. ** The young fhoots of heath the year after it is 
** burnt is the great food of iheep. If it is burnt in winter 
<« it dies*." Great judgment is therefore neceffary. to be 
ufed in burning heath. The nature of the foil'fhould be 
cfMifidered ; its fituation with regard to {belter ; and die 
•proper feafon of burning (fpring or winter), as it is or is 
not intended that it fhould grow again. * The ground that 
is burned ihould be carefully herded for fome time, to pre- 
ferve the tender grafs from being plucked out of the roots 
by the (heep, which would hurt the pafture for many yeiars. 

This county contains alfo a great extent of meadow % but 
the quantity of natural or bog hay which it yields is feldom 



* Staiifieal Acemmi •flanton^ Vol. I. p. 133. In Strathdon they uncover the 
heath 'with fpades, to let the (heep get at it, in deep ihow ; and even cut off 
the tops of heath when in flower, and dry and preferve them for winter ftore. 
^/a/. ^tf. Vol. XV. p. 46^ 
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large, or of a good quality. A great part of it fadls fiioif 
of 50 (lone per acre. Much of it is neither drained^ nor ea« 
clofedi nor faved till it is far advanced in the feafon ; and 
it feldom receives any manure but what chance beftows up* 
on it. Some of the meadows are not cut till late in the bar- 
veftj when the crop is fo mUch withered as to be more fit 
for litter than for food, if provender were not fo fcaice 
as to make it ftill precious. If thefe lands were endofed, 
drained, and watered, or otherwife manured, many of diem 
might be made to produce five or fix times as much per acre 
as they'do at prefent. Cold and wet foils, fuch at are many 
of thefe meadows, are better adapted for raifing grgls than 
com, and the greateft improvement of whidi they are ca- 
pable is thus to mend the quality and to increafe the quaoh 
tity of their produce, when they have a whole and even fur- 
face *. When they have not, they ihould be turned up and 
drefled, and laid down with artificial grafies. 

Sect. II. — Artificial Grajfes^ 

Clover and ryegrafs areraifed in all parts of the county^ 
but in no great quantities ; though our foil and climate are 
well adapted to the raifing of thefe and other green cropfc 
Farmers as yet deal but little in grafs feeds. What is fowa 
of them is moftly by proprietors and gentlemen, who hsTC 
enclofures. Without tliefe indeed the improvement cannot 
be carried on to fuch advantage ; yet, on dry grounds, wiA 
tolerable attention in winter, the benefit would ftill be gjp^t. 

Thefe grafs feeds are generally fown with bear (feldom 
with oats or flax feed) on ground previoufly occupied by 
potatoes. The <|uantity of feed is commonly fixteen pounds 

* Meadows which have a fmoothy but foft and marlhy ftirface, would be 
long of recovering a fward, and fhould therefore be dried and improved ^ 
■uiefa at ma^r be, by a few deep ditches, without turning them up. 

4 
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1^ clover^ and twd buflieb of ryegrafs to the acre^ and 
the produce, on fuitable foil arid in good heart, about two 
hundred ftone of hay. The grafs feeds are fowti after the 
bear is harrowed, and fometimes eight or ten days later, co^ 
vered lightly with a fhort-teethed harrow, and the ground 
then roUed, by fuch as have a roller. The crop is, or fhould 
be, cut when the clover is in flower,, and the ryegrafs in 
its purple bloom, which is commonly about the laft week 
of June orv firit of July« A fecond crop might be got of 
the clover the fame year | but it would exhauft the ground 
and be difficult to win ; fo that it is always better to cut it 
for green food, or to pafture it. If paftured with cows, 
care fliould be taken to put them in when it is dry, and 
only for ^ very fliort dme at once, for a feUr days ; other- 
wife it may be fatal to them* 

As die raifing of cattle is the principal obje£l; in a great 

part of this county, no improvement is more neceflary than 

the general cultivation of artificial grades, and green food> 

{lor their fuppc^ in winter. The farmer would alfo derive 

a prodigious advantage from laying down his fields with 

gcafe feeds, and in good heart, when they are given up to 

reft. Such addition to his fummer pafture would enable 

tim to keep more cattle, and to fell them fat at Martinmas, 

inftead of &lHng them lean at Whitfunday« The difference 

woivid be at leafl: 40s. a head ; and this might be obtained 

from an acre, which by the prefent management does not 

yidd a fifth of it. Befides, this improvement will add to 

his maniure, and confequently to his grain. 

The kinds, quantities, and proportion of grafs feeds that 

» 

fhevdd he fown, muft depend on the foil, and on the time 
for which it is intended it fhould remain in grafs. If the 
foil is a dry fandy loam, red clover will fi\it it particularly 
^^U ; but it is not fo fit for land that is wet. If it is in^ 
tended to take one year's cropping, and to be cut green^ 
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this grafs anfwers the bed of any ; and twenty-four pounds of 
it fhould be Town on a Scotch acre *• For cutting green it 
cannot be too thick. When too thin it b courfe and reedy. 
If the crop is intended for hay, fixteen pounds of it, with 
two bufhels of ryegrafs, will anfwer better i as by itfelf, 
it is difEcult to dry. If it is intended to be paftured for 
two or three years afterwards, a half, or at leaft a third of 
the clover feed fhould be of the white kind, with a pound 
or two of rib-grafs. Red clover is a biennial ; but the ie- 
cond year's growth is feldpm worth the faving for hay. , 

On fome of our poor li^t grounds, called outfield, a 
crop of hay i^ not to be expected. They fhould therefore 
be fown with a view to paflure, with fix pounds red,* twelve 
pounds white, and two pounds yellow clover^ two ppundi 
ribgrafs, and one bufhel ryegrafs, per acre. White clover 
grows naturally on moft of our dry lands, efpecially when 
limed ; a plain intimation that if fown it will thrive, as it 
is fo congenial to the foiL 

For wet molTy grounds the propereft grafs of any fbems 
to be the foft meadow, or ^creeping grafs. This is one d 
the mofl valuable of meadow grafles, its pile being exceed- 
ingly clofe, foft, and fucculent. It delights in mmfture, and 
fpreads fo fafl, by its running roots, that however thin it is 
fown, it will foon be thick. In this county, which abounds 
in mofly lands, no grafs deferves to be more cultivated than 
this foft meadow gr^fs (holcus lanatus)y though it be hardly 
known as yet in the greater part of this diflri£l:. It is cer- 
tainly a good grafs for fheep, but is by fome efteemed bad 

for cattle and horfes f . 

- - — ~ 

* The feed fhould be plump, and of a purple colour, as that is the cbloar 
which it takes when ripe. It is faint, when not ripe ; and red, when hart id 
drying. 

t The writer, however, has found it to ajpree well both with his covt ^ 
hories. 
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Timothy-grafs is alfo well adapted for boggy lands, as it 
grows beft in a wet foil* Its roots are fo ftrongy a«*d fo 
interwoven with one another^ that they render even foft land 
fit to bear the tread of cattle. This property adds much 
to its value, and all cattle, it is faid, are fond of it. 

When any ground is fo foft as not to admit of being dreifed 
in time to be fown with grain, it may be fown with grafs feeds 
alone, though fo late as the end of fummer or beginning 
of harveft. As fuch ground is not well adapted for grain, 
which might alfo hurt thcrgrafs by lodging, and at any rate 
by depriving it of nourifliment, many think this to be the beft 
method ; as, in this cafe, grafs, and not com, fhould be the 
principal objedi. , Upon fome of our poor thin foil alfo, per- 
haps it would be better to fow grafs feeds alone, when /the 
principal view is to convert them into pafture. This me- 
thod is often pra£iifed upon fuch foils by fome of the £n- 
glifli farmers *. - 

For light dry foil, intended to be kept long under grafs, 
fain-foin has been much recommended by fome, and pre- 
ferred to any other. They fay it produces a large crop, 
does not hurt cattle when eaten green, makes better hay 
than clover, keeps the ground long, and grows on pbor land. 
The great drawback upon it is, that for the two firft years 
it is fo thin as to be of little value. But afterwards it keeps 
the ground, and gives large cjops, for fifteen or twenty 
years; efpecially if it gets a top-dreffing at the end of fevcft 

* 4^n Eflex farmer writes on this fubjetft as follows: " Mr. H. alks what 

** feaibn of the year is mod proper for laying down land to grafs, wichout ta- 

** king at the fame time a crop of corn, upon a thin foil, with a cold clay 

« bottom f Being the occupier of a conllderablc tradb of land, corrcfpondlng 

M with this defcription, it has been my conftant praAice, when wiftiing to 

** convert arable into pafture, to make firft a good fummer fallow, and the 

** following fpring, to fow it with ryegrafs, Dutch clover, and trefoil ; this 

** management has generally provided me with, good feed for the fuccceding 

** autumn.** Month* Mag. Oft. 1797. 



n 
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or eight. It gives two crops a year, but it is beft to now 
only the firft. It fliould be fown after potatoes^ wliidi 
cleanfe, pulverize, and enrich the foil ; four bufliels to At 
acre, broadcaft \ or half that quantity in drills, which is betr 
ter. The drills from twelve to fifteen inches afunder, and 
the feed one inch deep, The feed ihould be of a bright co-/ 
lour, the kernel plump, gray or bluiih without, and greenifll 
within, when cut. If thin, furrowed, and of a yellowiih 
caft, it is bad. 

Of lucerne, burdet, fefcue grziTes, and root of fcarcity, 
cole-feed, rape-feed, tares, vetches, &c. it is unnccefTary to 
fpeak. Thofe defcribed are fufficient, and feem the belt 
adapted to our foil. We may at lead begin with them, bcr 
fore we proceed to the other. 

Sect. III. — Hay Harvejl. 

Hay is made in this county by fpreading and turning H 
through the day, and gathering it into fmall coils at nightj 
and fo on till it is made, cr rather more than made ^ for i( , 
is a common error to dry it too much. In this way of ma- 
king hay, it is difficult to preferve the colour, juice, and flar 
vour of it. The following method which is eafier and bet- 
ter, has been found to anfwer well, efpecially with dofCT 
and ryegrafs, The hay is cut when dry (though this is 
' not neceifary), and immediately (haken into fmall coils % eadi 
about the fize of a bee-hive \ and then with a fweep of die 
band the tails gathered under it, fo that it gets the fliape 
of an egg (landing on the large end. In this way, if die 
weather fliould be wet, the rain will run off 5 or, if it fhould 
go through the coils, they will foon dry, as they are b foA 
After two days, if the weather has been favourable \ or when 
they are found in condition, every two are made into oncj 
of the fame ftiape, taking care to put the furface of the pU 
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bi the {>ottom and heart of the new. In this (late they may 
be lef^ till they are found to be fit for being made into 
cocki» Hay has been made in this manner without any 
trouble^ even in broken weather ; and fo as to retain its^ co- 
leor^ icent, and juices^ much better than by fpreading it ift 
the ufual wtiy» 

Sonye preferve their hay in bamS) and fome in ftacks. In 
either cafe, it Ihould always be cut with a hay-kntfe, or 
hay«fpade, and not pulled ; as the pulling will deprive it of 
the greateft part of the' heads and feeds, which are the befk 
of the hay. 



Sect. IV. -^Feeding. 

Pasture lands in this county arc fo very different, that 
though an acre of fome may maintain a cow* in fummer 
and harveft, ten, or even twenty, would be too little in othef 
parts of it. Different parts of the fame farm are fometimes 
thus different in their quality. 

With regard to our arable lands, in the exhaufted ftate in 
which they are commonly left to reft after cropping, it will 
take feveral acres of them to feed a cow for the firft year ; 
and, great as the aptitude of the Toil and climate is to pro- 
duce grafs, they hardly gather a tolerable fward before they 
are again broken up : whereas, if they were laid down in 
heart with grafs feeds for pafture, one acre would frequently 
be found fufficient to pafture two of ^ our fmall cows. Ait 
acre of die better ground,, or infield^ would for the firft year 
do a great deal more, by cutting it green, and foiling, or 
houfe-feeding them. To thofe who have but little land, this 
is certsdnly the way to make the moft of fuch a ctop, or at 
leaft of a part of it. The advantage too of getting their food 
with fuch eafe, with only the trouble of going twice a-day 
to get air and water, would make cows give a douUe quan« 
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tity of milk* In Eantyre the farmers have commonly a patch 
of clover or green kail in their gardens, to feed their com 
when they are houfed at noon. In mod other parts gf the 
county they are folded, and allowed to faft : the confequeioce 
is, that a cow in Kintyre gives generally a third more of milk, 
than one in mofl; other parts of the county. .Young cattle^ 
too, if they got their food, or at leafl; a part of it, with the 
like eafe, would grow fader, and to a greater fize *. 

It can hardly be conceived how far an acre of good clover 
will go in feeding cows and horfes in the houfe, when three 
good crops are got of it. " Mr. Ramfay of Ormlby, near 
** Yarmouth, from the fecond week of May till the wheat 
** ftubbles were ready (feventecn weeks), foiled twenty 
<' horfes, feven cows, five calves, and five pigs, on feven 
<' acres j while a tenant of his fed the fame ftocli^ in num- 
'^ ber in the fields. When Mr. Ramfay had confumed five 
*^^ acres, his tenant had <:onfumed thirty ^ and his cattle were 
*' not in fuch good condition f :" fo that one acre mown 
went as far as fix when fed. The ground is alfo faved from 
being poached, the grafs from being dirtied and bruifed, and 
the manure turned to more account. 

/It is commonly computed that the crop of an Englifh acre of 
tolerably good clover may be 20,000 lb. green (or 5000 dry), 
and that a large cow vtdJi eat no lb. green (or 27 irhalf dry) 
per day* Now, our acre being a fifth larger, and our cows 
by one half fmaller, if we ihould reckon only on two crops 
a-year, an acre will thus maintain five cows for Gx months, 
at 55 lb. to each per day. Cows kept in this way will thrive 

' i •■ : : 

* ** An attempt was lately made, with much fuccefs, of rearing cattle ifl 
" the houfe on green cut clover in fummer, and on turnips in winter. Yhe 
*< quantity of dung raifed hy this method of feeding is aflonifbing ; and the 
** cattle attain the fame fize, and bring the fame price, at three years of agc« 
'f that they formerly did at four.** Siat. Ace, XIII. 540. 
•f Young 'S ^ffiftf^ 1^ Agriculture. 
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much the better if they are kept clean^ and curried^ like 
horfes ; of which they are no lefs deferving. 

The raifing of green crops, and applying them (cut green) 
to the feeding of cattle in the houfe, cannot be too ftrongly 
reconmiended. On this, more than on anyH)ther fingle cir- 
cumftance, depends the profit of a well-managed farm* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

i)F GARDENS AND ORCUARDS, 

In this county we are in general far behind id gudemogg 
though of fuch importance to the pleafure, health, and fab- 
fiftence of the inhabitants. Half an acre of garden ground, 
well cultivated, would go farther to fupport a family than 
four times as much of other ground -y and th^ offids would 
be of great fervice to cattle. Thus too the farmer would 
add to the variety, as well as to the quantity of food for hit 
family, all the year round ^ and the living partly on cab- 
bage, turnips, carrots, onions, 8cc. would contribute to 
health as well as to economy ; for a change of foiod ii uih 
doubtedly wholefome. 

Indeed the pooreft cottager has commonly a fmall gar- 
den; but the contents of it are feldom more than a few 
greens. Befides thefe, the farmer has fometimes a few cab« 
bages i but he is commonly more than an ordinary hnma 
who has a few roots, and fome leeks' and onions « The pro 
grefs of this^ improvement, notwithftanding its utility, is ez-- 
tremely flow, although it lies within the reach of the cottager 
and tradefman as well as of the farmer. 

Proprietors, whofe income enables them to keep a gar- 
dener, have the common produftions of the garden, roots, 
and fmall fruit, in great abundance, variety, and perfe^on. 

■ 

Some of them too have a condderable quantity of fruit, but 
few have any to fpare ; for hardly any can be faid to have 
what deferves the name of an orchard. 

As the raifing of orchards is a profitable bufinefs, and an 
improvement for which this county is peculiarly adapted, the 
matter deferves much the attention of our landlords. Or- 
chards are generally reckoned to be worth from 5L to lol- 
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a-year per acre» according to foil and fituadon. Now this 
produce^ except the trifling expence of the trees, is fo much 
dear gain, as the undergrcfwth or pafture is hardly injured 
by the trees, if they are planted, as diey ought, from 30 to 
40 fleet diftant, or even more. 

Orchards too may be planted on ground not capable, of 
cultivation *• Hundreds of acres of fuch ground may be 
fonnd ^th us in every pariih. The produce, from the con- 
veniency.of our fituation, might be fent to market with eafe, 
and a large revenue brought yearly into the county* Thus 
might be kept in the kingdom the money that goes yearly 
for fhnt to America, and the improvement be not only a 
local but a national advantage. 

In recommending this improvement, it may be obferved 
diat the common and general expofure of this county is to 
the fouth and foutb-weft, the mc^ favourable of any for 
orchards. The furface of the county too is fo imeven as to. 
afibrd everywhere fheltered fpots and hollows fit for this 
purpofe : the foil of fuch placed is alfo deep and loamy in 
gmeral, and the climate is warm and moid. To this we 
may add, that the ftvong refie£lion of the fun from hills and 
rocks makes our vaUeys warmer in fummer than moft other 
parts of Britain. ' 

'^ I think I am pretty far adininced towards the fouth of 
*' Great Britain, when at Richmond, in Surrey (fays Mr.' 



* In the parlfh of Dalziel, the fruit of twenty acres, planted on the flopes 
<rf brooks, yields from leoL to 167I. per anniun ; and of thefe twenty acres 
Hot'iix were worth fizpence an acre, except for planting. Stat, Ace, III. 460. 
«p-This |nsaih.is but five iniles by three, and produces yeady 400I. worth of 
fruit. Our pariflies in Argylefhire, compared to it, are large proyinces, and 
might produce a ixvenue oi. this kind large in proportion. The county of 
Worcefter, which is but 50 by 20 miles, has aooo acres of ground und^ or- 
chards} atid exports yearly iij>%$\. worth of fruit, 30,oooL of cyder, and 
^50cL. •f perry \ in all, 4;^ ,1 25!^ whiioh it at|OTe 20L per acre. 4gr, Rep. 
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<' Leitch^ a gardener, who writes on this fttbje&}; but I 
<< declare I found greater heat in the glens of Aig^^eflUxe 
^' than ever I could percdre this fummer or hanreft (1793) 
<< in this place. I obferved, that when I had my- refidenoe 
<^ in the Weft Highlands, that the wood-ftrawberries, bram- 
*' bles, &c. were always ripe at an earlier period than ever 
<< I had feen them in the low-country. lean afluredienobi^ 
^^ lity, gentry, and the public in general, that there are vaft 
<^ numbers of trafls in the Weft Highlands of Scotland that 
<^ would ripen apples and pears better than any iq the km^ 
" countries of the kingdom. Were I a man of fortune, the 
pbcc I fhould raife orchards in would be the (hire of Ar« 
gyle. There, along the winding glens and ferpentine turn- 
ings of the lochs, are immenfe quantities of fine land^ and 
^< pleafant concave banks, taking the fun in their arms the 
<^ whole day, and guarded about on every fide by natunl 
«< woods, fo that no ftorm can annoy them* Theic Higb- 
<< land glens are the very places adapted by nature for tfao 
*^ Scotch to raife orchards in ; and I hope the Highbmd no« 
** bility and gentry will have their eyes foon opened to fuch 
*^ a natural advantage, and will purfue it with vigour. The 
<< moft fruitful fliire for apples in all England is Hereford* 
<< {hire; but Argylefliire pofieiles advantage^ fuperior to it, 
** for this branch of bufbandry.^ ' 

Mr. Leitch argues from the vigcmus growth, Ihining barky 
and healthy ftate of our foreft trees^ that fruit trees would 
thrive equally well ; and experiencci fo far as it goes, fully 
juftifies the opinion. The few old tr^es whicli we hxn^ 
planted in fuitable foil and fituation, are as healthy and firuH-i 
ful as any in the kingdom * : and fome gentlemen wdo hare 

* A pear tree in Kildabig, near Campbekon, mcafbret nine feet kk ciis 
cumference. Pear trees are propagated by grafting on pear ftodn; phm 
trees, by budding or grafting on plum docks, railed from the ftooes { aad ditr^ 
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widhin tkefe few fears ftoeked thdr gardend with fruit- 
treesi have found them to thriTe beyond their expe^^tion. 
tt tt bttt three years fince the gardens at In? emeil and Oak> 
field were planted^ and the quantity of fruit in them laft 
year was fo greatf as to ghrea reafonable expc^tion that^ 
in two years henec^ they will yield more than the families 
of the owners can confume : fo that odier landlords Iiard 
the greateft encowagement to undertake die like improve* 
ments. 

Even farmers^ on ordinary leafes^ would find it their in* 
lereft to plant fruit-trees in gardens properly expofed and 
fliekered. Or^ the landlords might fumiih the trees * (which 
would be wdl cared for), and lay dielr account with being 
well refunded for the expence, wten the trees ihould be- 
icorne productive* A fruit-garden would add "taiuch to the 
ralue of a fiurm ( as the produce of it^ without riik or la« 
bour^ would always find a ready market. But fruit-trees 
fliould not be confined to fmall gardens^ where nature pro- 
SBiies fo &ir for making orchards* 

In defigning an ohrhard, the firft teg^ (hould be had to 
m projper Situation; which (hould be moderately low f 9 and 
well (heltered { efpecially from eafterly winds» which blow 
generally in the fpring, and often prove fiital to the blof- 
foms. A gentle dedivityt facing the fouthor fouth-weft^ 
and fcreened from other quarters^ is the moft eligible. In 
the bofoms of woods^ and along the windings of ihgrts and 
▼s^eys^ fuch fituadons are to be found in abundance in 
every part of the county. If they can be got fo as to ad^^ 
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Tj treet, hf budding or grafting on chetry docks. Apricot trees ire pMpA* 
^ated by budding on any kind of plum ftocks. 

* In Devonflurcy it is cnftomary witb gentkmen to plant nurferies iot 
appk tzees, which they giire to any of dieir, tenants who wiU engago to «n* 
dole s piece of ground for an orchard Jgrk. Bep. 

f In a very fow and moid fitoation they are apt to canker* 
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mit of being ocicafionally watered, thej will be (b much the 
better ; as orchards, no lefs than meadows, may be gxeady 
benefited by irrigation. 

In the next place, the nature of the foil (hould be attend- 
ed to* A mM fpouty foil is to be aroided. A dry day 
loam is reckoned the beft : and if we may not always hare 
this, we have abimdance of dry kindly loam, in which frcut, 
like foreft trees, will be found to thrive well. If any parti* 
cular fpot in the foil is faulty, fuitable manure may help to 
coTTcQ: 'it. A cold heavy clay may be brought to a proper 
temperament by the application of horfe-dung and allies s 
and a light fandy foil may be mended by cow-dung and nuid* 
The ground, if not trenched, (hould at leaft be prepared as 
in the common courfe of hufbandry, if it is of fuch a nature 
as to admit it. 

The choice of trees, or kinds of fruit, ihould Iikewife be 
regarded } for though almoft any fruit is good where there 
is fo little, yet this may not long be the cafe : and as Ac 
beft are as eafily raifed as the worft, they ought to be pre- 
ferred *• But what thefe are, muft depend on tafte and opi- 
nion, and each will naturally confult his own. As a general 
chara£leriftic, however, it may be obferved, that apples of 
red or yellow colour are commonly preferred ; and that a 
large proportion (hould be of fuch as have the property of 
keeping well. 

The trees (hould be planted very young ; and if they have 
tap-rootS) they (hould- be cUt off, in order to make die roots 
fpread laterally, and near the furface. They will alfa thrive 
the better, if they are raifed in poorer foil than that into 
which they are to be planted. The nurferyman, who has 
no further intereft in the trees than to difpofe of them, of- 



• Some kinds will thrlTe 'where others will not ; and the planter will deal 
mo& lA thofe which he obfervcs to thrite beft* 
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ten raifes his plants on rich foil, in order to make them look 
Vigorous and healthy ; but it agrees ill with them to be planted 
«gain in worfe. For this reafon, gentlemen (hould not alto- 
gether truft to them, but ihould be at pains to raife trees for 
AeihfelTes. Stocks may be raifed in abundance from the 
feeds of apples of young vigorous trees, and of good kinds^ 
and die beft of them chofen, when three years old, for be- 
ing grafted. ** Thfe plants which have a large thick leaf, of 
" a dark gre^n colour, and rather round than long, are the 
** beft. Thofe which have the leaf long, hairy or briftly, 
•* and deeply indented on the edges, are to be rejefted.** 
The ftock fhould be grafted with the fame kind of apple from 
lirhich the feed was taken *, or with a kind as fimilar to it as 
poffible ; fo as at leaft to have the general charafter of- four 
or mellow. "When the ftock and graft are of the fame pa- 
rent tree, they not only unite more readily, but give a bet- 
t<lT fruit, and come fooner to bear. When they are of dif- 
ferent kinds, the chief care is to fuit the graft to the ftock 
in point of luxuriailcy : for it is found that a luxuriant faft- 
giDwing graft does not fucceed on a m)w-growing ftock, 
and vice verfa. They (hould, therefore, be as fimilar in their 
growth as may be. A large growing kind of tree will agree 
ill with a puny crab ftock. Crab ftocks will, indeed, laft 
longer, but they are longer of coming to perCBftion. 

Grafting is fo fimple an operation, that any one who 
has once feen it performed, or is fliown how it is done, 
may, with only a fliarp knife, praftife it fuccefsfully. The 
operation Siould be performed as expeditioufly as poffiWe, 
that the wound maybe no time expofcd to the airf. All 
the art is, to make the two barks (of the ftock and graft) 



* Some recommend the grafting of the plant into itfelf, by cut'trng away 
the leading ihooc, and grafting a lateral one in place of it, to become the ilcim 
•f the tree. 

f The proper time of grafting is in February or March. 
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tally^ to fecure them by a ligature of new bais ov mal* 
ting, well wetted with water^ and to corer the bandage with 
the fize of a goofe egg of clay, with mo(s orer it^ fo at 
to occlude the fun and air, till the umon of the pirts ii 
efEedied *. Or, inftead of day, a compoft of fiund and new 
cow-dung may be ufed, as it is not fo ready to crack* Some 
think it beft to graft the trees, after they have been a year 
tranf]^lanted to the place were they are to continue, dut thqf 
may meet with no check after they have been grafted. 

In planting the trees, the holes Ihould be made deeper and 
wider than barely to receiye the roots, and (hould be dug t 
confideraUe time before they are needed i that the foil mxf 
be loofened and mellowed, fo s» to allow the fibres to extend 
cafily f • The roots (hould be caitf uUy fpread in every direo 
don, and none of them allowed to croft another. If ^ ' 
ground is very dry and loofe, the trees may be planted ^ 
Ofkober and November, rather than in the fpring. Cut 
mull be taken not to put them deep in the earth, to (et them 
upright, and to preferve them from being hurt by cattle whSe 
they are young. Any of them that may be expofed to catde 
fliottld have triangular frames to defend them. 

Care ihould alfo be taken to train them to a proper ferm; 
keeping the branches at a due diftance from eadi other, and 
the middle of the tree open, when it can be done, in order 
to let every part have its ihare of air and funfliine. Decayed 
and ufelefs wood (hould be pruned off in winter, or early in 
fpring, with any low-hanging branches that may be within 
the reach of cattle. When the branches are pruned, thejf 
(hould be cut clofe to the point of feparation, which wili 
make the bark clofe the fooner, and more quickly heal the 

* Towards the end of May or beginning of June, the clajr and bindlgc 
ihould be taken off. 

f The growth will be the quicker if a little good mould and lime, or to^ 
ten dung, be mixed with the earth about the roots. ^ 
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wound* Any young (hoots growing where a branch was 
Cttty ihould be rubbed off (not cut) as foon as obferved in 
the fpring. If any branch will be in the way of others in 
two or three years hence> it is better to cut it now \ for the 
iboner that tUs is done the better* The woand will be lefsj 
and ^rill fooner heal. 

In five or fix years from their being grafted, trees common*- 
ly bears in thirty they are at their prime, but continue in 
i^our till fixty; or^ if (lear trees, to a hundred. Good 
bearers will often yield a hogihead of liquor, worth a guinea ; 
and pear trees will fometimes yield two* When they do not 
l^ear, cutting a circle through the bark round the principal 
•bfanches, will ftop the growth of wood, and give a tendency 
to bear fruit inftead of wood ^ and lime difToIved in water, 
and appUed with a bruih, will deftroy mofs, which is hurt- 
ful if allowed to grow on them. Blotches (occafioned by the 
ftem growing too faft for the bark) are cured by fcoring the 
bark with a (harp knife, but not fo deep as to cut the inner 
. rind. 

In digging occaGonally about fruit trees, care muft be 
taken not to wound any of the roots. The fruit fhould al- 
io be taken away gently, without beating the trees, and 
hurting their buds, which might prevent their bearing fruit 
the following year. The. mark of apples being ripe, is their 
£UIing fpontaneouily from the tree. They are preferved from 
firoft by laying (traw under and over them ^ taking care to 
pick out any that may be damaged before they fpoil others. 

As goofeberries and currants are fo eafily raifed from the 
flip, and come fo foon to perfection, no garden whatever 
ought to be without them. All the care they require is to 
Arefs and dung the ground, to train them from one ftem, to 
keep them free of fuckers, and light of wood. Where there 
ilL.9 fuperfluity of fmall fruit, and the market diftant, it may 
be converted to a wholefome and palatable drink, by making 

3 
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it undergo a vinous fermentation ; and fuch colour, flavouri 
and ftrength, may be given it, as to. make it refemble and 
equal imported wine. Rafpberries and ftrawberriesy Wbk^ or 
red, will help the colour and flavour^ and a proper quan- 
tity of fpirits, with fugar or honey^ may be added to make 
it ftrong and rich. A refpe£l;able family, lately isx th}9 coui^ 
ty, ufed to make a confiderable qil^Qtity of fuch liqucuc, wbich 
was generally preferred to for^n wiues, when botb weie 
fefc down on the table. As there cait be no doubt but w)1d£s 
more wholefome and palatable than moft of thofe that m 
imported, could be made from our own fruits, it would be 
to( great importance to the nation^ if perfons who have ikiH 
and opportunity fliould, by a proper feries of experitnents^ 
afcertain the belt procefs of making them in {mall qi^antides 
for the ufe of private families, and make the ait -oxxe ge* 
sicrally kaown*. 



■•w 



* jt appears from Mr. Pennant's Account of London » thtt thit.|N|fi9e6 ji , 
carried on there upon a large fcale, and to an immenfe extent. He cQm|nitei 
that half the port, and five-fixths of the -white wines ufed in that great dtj* 
arc made of the fruits which grow on the genial hanks of the Thamet. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

A GREAT part of this county was once coveted with wood, 
ot which every mofs dill (hows the remains. It might have 
been then as defirable to get rid 'of fome of it, as it is now 
to rear it. But, as it often happens, men ran from one ex- 
treme to the other, and the lofs was feverely felt before any 
attempt was made to repair itl Even fo late as the com- 
mencement of the prefent century, the woods in this coun- 
ty, though then fufficiently reduced in quailtity, were held 
to be of fo little value, efpecially in the inland parts of it, 
dut a large fir wood in Glenurchay was fold to a compa- 
ny of Iri(h adventurers, fot fo mere a trifle, that, it is faid, 
it came to no more than a p/ack (or third part of a penny) 
per tree. Some time after that, however, the remaining de- 
ciduous woods in the county were .brought into greater efti- 
mation, by means of two Englifh companies who (et up iron 
forges, the one near Inveraray, and the other at Bunaw« 
Ever fince, our natural woods are in general tolerably cared 
for ; and though the long leafes granted to thofe companies, 
<^ fome of the woods, and the want of a fuiEcient compe- 
tidon for the reft, has hitherto kept fome of them low } yet 
they are always of more value to the proprietors than any 
other equal extent of ground, arable land excepted. 

The value of woods, however,- varies according to their 
fituation, clofenefs, and proportion of oak ; and according 
to the degree of care with which they are faved, and of 
SciU with which they are managed. In fome cafes it may 
not average 58. a*>year per acre ; and in others it may ex<- 
cced ^os. The woods are commonly cut at the end of eve- 
ry nineteen or twenty years,, except iuch a number of oak 
ftandards as parties may agree to ipare. So much of the 

R 
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timber as may be needed for country ufe, is fold, perhaps, a» 
high as anywhere in the kingdom ^ the reft is made into 
ch^coal, and the oak bark fold for the ufe of the tanner ♦. 
The wood is then enclofed, commonly for fix or feven years ; 
during which time, however, fome allow it to be pafturel 
by horfes. Some thin or weed their growii)g woods, by 
taking out fuch a number as it may fpare of barrel hoops* 
When this is done with judgment, it is thought to be in fa- 
vour of the wood ; but others leave it to nature, and allow 
the ftronger plant to deftroy the weaker. The more atten- 
tive proprietors of wood are alfo at pains to encourage the 
growtli of oak, by cutting away any other wood that inter- 
feres with it. But fome few there are, who, with a fhamc* 
ful inattention, altogether negle£k feveral patches of natural 
wood on their eftates, which could not fail to be of great 
value, if cut and properly enclofed and cared for. 

Such as have extenCve woods, and follow the pn&ict of 
cutting them once in twenty years, might manage them with 
more care, and derive a more fteady income from them bj 
dividing them into twenty lots, and cutting one of thcfc 
every year. The feafon of cutting oak is when the bark 
Tifes, from the beginning of May till Midfummer. The trees 
Ihould be cut and peeled clofe to the ground, that the young 
ihoots may fpring from the ground rather than from the 
old ftock. The ftocks fhould be cut clean and rounded, 
that no water may lodge upon them, which would makic 
them rot. The fences, which ought not to be tempwary 
but permanent, fhould' be in a fufficient ftate the moment ^ 
that the wood is cut •, and the timber and charcoal removed. 
as foon as poflible, in order to fave the young fhoots from 
injury. And then, inftead of excluding cattle for fix or fc- 



• Oak bark fells at prefeHt (1795) fo high as twelve guineas per ton. An 
acre of good oak wood, at twenty years old, is faid to yield about iOO ftooe, 
Dutch weight, of bark. 
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Tcn years, perhaps it would be better to exclude them alto- 
gether. The value of the grafs after that period is trifling, 
and the injury to the wood may be confiderable ; efpecially 
by their deftroying the young' plants which fhoot up in va- 
cant places. Such vacancies fliould be planted, when the 
wood is cut, with trees fuited to the foil, giving always the 
prefei'8nce to the oak where the ground is dry. Care ftiould 
be taken that the trees which are left for ftandards fhould be 
healthy and vigorous, fuch as have grown in open roomy places 
without (helter, as other^afe they will not bear to be expofed ; 
and theyiKould by no means be deprived of any of their 
branches. At the age of five or fix, and ten or eleven, and 
fifteen or fixteen years, they may be weeded, and thinned 
where needful ; but this (hould be done by perfons of fkill 
and judgment. The hoops got from thefe thinnings will 
bring a confiderable profit. When a wood is near a good 
market for hoops, fome think that the moft profitable ufe 
that could be made of it would be to devote it wholly to 
4hat purppfe ; but this opinion would need the confirmation 
of fome experience. 

The extent of ground occupied by natural woods on the 
continental part of this county, having never been meafured, 
cannot be afcertained. It may probably be about 30^000 
acres. But this bears fo fmall a proportion to the extent of 
the county, that many large trafts of it appear altogether 
bare and naked. / 

Of plantations we have not a great many, nor can we 
boaft of the extent of any of them, except the Duke of Ar- 
gylc's, which may be ranked among the greateft in the king- 
dom. -Thi« improvement, however, has got a beginning in 
moft parts of the county, and it is hoped it will go on, as 
in other parts of the kingdom. It is, indeed, the improve- 
ment moft needed in this county ; that for which its foil, 
climate, and fituation are beft adapted, and that which will 
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prove moft beneficial to the public, and moil advantageoua 
to the owners. 

The fcarcity of timber, even for the ufe of the farmery i| 
feverely felt in moft parts of the county. In Kintyre efpc* 
cially it is brought from a great diflance, fometimes fiiftyi 
fometimes an hundred miles. Other parts of the county an *' 
not much better accommodated, except at particqlar timcsi 
when woods are cut for making chareoaL ; Then, indeed| 
the farmer may have fome fmall timber, though not dicap* 
ly ; but the opportunity does not return again tUl nineteen 
years are revolved. This inconvenience to ihe former muft 
ultimately alight on the landlord, who (hould therefore take 
fpeedy fteps to remove it. 

A tafte for comfortable dwellings is now become genenli 
even among the common people ; which, if they could eafiijf 
indulge it, would greatly contribute to their health and hap- 
pinefs : but as long as, by the negle£l of planting, the tia^ 
ber for this purpofe muft be brought all th^ way from Nor< 
way, no general improvement in this refped is to be looked 
for. 

As the people of this county are almoft all borderera upon 
the fea, it is natural for them to turn their attention to that 
great fource of riches. Many of them have done fo, but at 
a vaft difadvantage. Having no timber of their own to build 
their veflels, they have been obliged to bring it from Wales 
and Norway^ and to pay fometimes more than the original 
coft for the carriage. Had they timber of their ownj their 
induftry would have been exerted to double the advantage 
it has been, and the people would have no occafion to emi- 
grate ', for their profperity, the reverfe of what it is now, 
would be in proportion to their numbers. It is impoilible to 
calculate how much the people of this county have fufiered 
from their want of timber fince a fpirit of induftry and ad- 
venture has fprung up among them, or what a check this want 
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muft prore to the further exertions of that fpirit> if fpeedy 
meafures are not taken to fupply it by planting. 

I^ieep and mountains, though highly prized, are far from 
bcix^ the chief advantage of a maritime county like this, 
everywhere indented with deep bays, creeks, and fafe har- 
bours. It is furely from the fea that nature intended fuch 
a county ihould derive its principal advantages ^ and in the 
number of its people, and in their induftry being properly 
directed and encouraged by the landlbrds, muft confift its 
principal riches. 

The foil or produce of a country is never of fo much ac- 
count to it as a happy fituation. Hence the fineft trz&s of 
the globe, in a very inland fituation, are, and have been, al- 
ways barren^ and the people barbarous and poor ; vdiile the 
moft barren fpots, widi the advantages of the fea, have raifed 
their inhabitants to riches and to power. The Dutch repu- 
blic is not four times the fize of this county, nor did it pro- 
duce four times the com * which this county is capable of 
producing, when it had nearly reached die fummit of its 
power. This power fprung entirely from its fituation. This 
turned the attention of the inhabitants to fiflieries ; fifheries 
fuxniflied them with feamen; feamen produced trade and 
commerce ; and thcfe created riches and power. 

It is therefore wife, as well as h)mianc, in the greateft pro- 
prietor in this county to encourage population by giving fmall 
pofleffions, to patronize fifheries, and to raife forefts for a 
people whofe fituation naturally leads them to be feamen. It 
was by the fea and by its forefts that this great county an- 
ciently role to fuch eyninence as to hold the balance of 
power among the furrounding hordes of nations f; and it is 

* ** It is ikid that all the corn raifed .in the United Provinces of Holland 
^ will fcarcc maintain the labcnrers employed upon its dikes." F^Utual Suf 
vey^ I. p. 14. 

f In the beginning of the 8th century, the fleet olLahuaibmn (now Camp** 
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fay the fame means that it muft expeft tb rife again to that 
degree of confequence at which it is capable of arriTing. 
The period may be diftant^ but the plan is fure ; and the 
nobleman who has fo fteadily purfued it may faafe already 
the pleafure to find that all England could not, about aoo . 
years ago, produce twenty times the tonnage and mariners 
which one town on his eftate, fprung lately from a ijnall 
fiihing village, can at prefent furniih f • And of fuch towo^ 
we might have had a. number, did all our landlords encou- 
rage population, by giving fmall or moderate pofieilions, and 
did the county fumifh abundance of timber for the con- 
^rufling of veflels. Let forefts be raifed for a maritime 
people, and they wiU foon convert them into (hips j and thefe 
0iips will create trade^ and commerce, introduce manufu- * 
tures, build cities and villages, beautify and improve the 
country, and raife the value of land and of its produce. 

The njepeflity of raifing fuch forefts will appear to be ftili 
greater, if we confider that oak timber is daily becoming 
fcarcer in England, and its price advancing there ; as that 
of all timber is with us, for the little that we liave of it cofts 
even the farmer twice as much as it did ten or twelve years 
^go, and it is ftill rifing. In fuch circumftances, this coun- 
ty, which is fo well adapted for raifing timber, ought to 
provide not only a fufficiency for itfelf, but a fupply for 
others,. Thus might we bring back the brgc fums which 



belton] was fent for to .decide the copteft aboqt the fucceffion to the throne 
of Ireland. In the Z2th century, the fleet of Somerled of Kintyre, confifiiDg 
firft of 53, and afterwards augmented to i6o fail, enabled him firft to (hake 
off the Danifh yoke, and afterwards emboldened him to contend with Mai- 
com IV. For a long time after, the fleet of this county was fo poWerinl, 
that the kings of England and Scotland by turns courted the friendfliip of iu 
little fovereigns, the Macdonalds. 

t In the year 158a, mariners of all forts in England were I4>295, syid the 
tonnage 72,450. FolHical Survey y I. 16I. and Humes HJiory, V. 500. 
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wc have already given away for timber, and be able to pur- 
fue, with more effefb, ^the line which nature points out for 
us by the very form and Ctuation of our country. 

Befides, timber fliould be planted for flieltcr and for fuel, 
and ibm« regard is due even to ornament. To provide fliel- 
tcr for cattle and flicep in winter, is a matter of great mo- 
ment. In inclement feafons this would fave the lives of 
many of them ; which, for want of it, muft continue to pe- 
rifli. Shelter would alfo give an earlier fpriftg to our grafs 
and com, and abundance of woods make the Vvrhole country 
of a different climate from what it is at prcfent. It is now 
matter of aflonifhment to the inhabitants of this county to 
find, in fome parts- of it, the traces of corn-ridges covered 
with .heath, fo high in the hills that no corn could grow 
there at prefent. This (hows how much warmer the coun« 
try was when mantled over with woods and forcfts. An 
annual fair has for many generations been held in Glenurchay 
on the eighth day of March (O. S.)» and fome old men, who 
died about the beginning of this century, ufed to tell that 
when they were boys (and living in Bocard, one of the 
higheft farms in the parifh), it was always a mighty difpute 
who fhould^ on this great occafion, flay at home to keep the 
fheep -out of the fpringing corn. But there nobody now 
would venture to fow com fo early. The country is bared 
of its woods, and the climate is changed. 

Peat mofs, in many parts of the county, is becoming ex- 
tremely fcarce ; ^d even where it abounds, the feafon mofl 
favourable for agricultural improvement is confumed in ma- 
king fuel of it; for this requires almofl all the fummer^ 
Would it not be of great importance then to raife timber, 
even for the fake of fuel ; efpecially where mqfs is fcarce 
or diftant ? A few acres of land, now of little value, might 
be made to furaifh a farm for ever with coppice wood for 
fuel, by a lot of it yearly cut in rotation* In many parts of 
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England better foil than ours is appropriated to this pttr« 
pofe, which may fatisfy us that a little of our poorer land 
could not be better applied* 

It is almoft unneceflary to fay that the foil^ climate^ and 
fituation of this county, are remarkably well adapted £or 
planting and raifing timber* The foil is generally dry^ the 
climate warm and moid \ the fituation almoft evdry where 
commodious for water carriage, and the furfacc of the coon* 
try is fo uneven that every part of it abounds with (belter. 
The remains of large trees found in every molsy from the 
Mull of Kintyre to almod the top of the Grampian Hill^ 
ihow that timber once grew where now it is notf and that 
it might be made to grow there agaid. If one were defired 
to name one fpot in the county where trees could not pof- 
fibly grow, he would probably fay it is the farm of Rofs-faiU 
in Kintyre, which (lands on the face of a hill or promootoiy, 
fronting the great opening of the Atlantic Ocean between 
Hay and Ireland, and having no land between it and the 
continent of America. Yet in the mofles of this highly cfc* 
pofed farm, are found the trunks of trees, which ihow Aat 
even here it is poffible to rear tlm^. Among the higheft 
and bleakeft of our mountains^ many venerable trees may 
ftill be feen, perhaps 2000 £eet above the level of the fea * ; 
though they have not now as formerly the advantage of hsff^ 
forefts to give them ihelter. 

If trees are planted ^ick and in large dumps, there is 
hardly any fituation in the county fo untoward as to prevent 
their growing. Some of the outer trees may be ftunted, but 
the great bulk of them will thrive. Of the Duke of Argyle^s 
immenfe plantations, fome are in the dirtSt face of the fea 

* This may be under the mark, as in other parts of the Grampian Hills & 
roots arc laid to be found near 3000 feet above the fcsi*level. Stat* Ate* XIf# 
473- 
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ifteezcSf and ia the mod csipofcd ^tuationsj and all thriving* 
In thefe plantations one meets with oaks from 8 to 10 feet 
in circumference ; afhes and planes from 9 to la ; beeches, 
clmSy and chefauts from 12 to 14; and all in a growing 
ftate *• The leSer and later ]^lantations in every part of the 
GOimtj are equally thrivingi where the fize of them is not 
too diminutive. At Inverneil firs of 20 years old meafure 
dtfee feet in circumference ; and at Gartnagrenach fome of J5 
yc^rs oldj planted in a natural wood, meafure from five to 



* llie following fpcdmen of the fize of different kind's of trees at Invent* 
ray* was fomiflied I17 Jamps Ferrier, £iq. agent to the Doke of Argyle, who, 
with hii vfoal seal and atteajtion, took the nioft adive intereft in every thing 
related to tl^ Agrkalt«ral Report of Argyleflure* 
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«< l%e oldeft and largeft of the trees at Inverarayjare fuppofed to have been 
planted by the Marquis of Argyle betwixt the years 1650 and 1660. Thofe 
of the aext largeil ilae and age were railed from the feed by Archibald Duke 
<^ Argyle in. 1746 or 1747. Thefe confift chiefly of iarchcs. New England 
pines, fpruce and filver fir. Tl^e diilance betwixt the trees varies, but may 
be in general from 30 to 50 feet. The foil and climate, as far as experience 
goes, arc favourable to the growth of all kinds of trees." 

s 
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fix, though {landing on barren rocksj where one would think 
there was not earth enough to feed an ear of com. In {bort, 
wherever there is a fufficient number of trees, natural or. 
planted, their clear (hining bark, luxuriant fhoota, and thick 
foliage, give a fuficient proof that the foil and climate are 
remarkably well adapted for the growth of timb^^ and invite 
the hand of the planter to raife it* 

But in order to induce him to this, we muft firft (how the 
profit that is to be had by planting. This canpot perhapai 
be dated with accuracy, as fo much depends on the varying 
eircumftances of foil and fituation. Even a good natuxd 
wood or coppice may be reckoned to produce aos. a year, 
per acre ^. But (hould it be dated at only one half of thiSf 
it would be a vaft improvement on land capable of no other, 
and in its prefent ftate of little value ; for it is chiefly fuch 
land that ought to be planted. This profit^ Jhowever, is little 
to what may be expelled from a good plantation ; as in that 
cafe the planter has the choofing of his own timber. 

The expence of planting will depeind much on the fize of 
the enclofure ; the expence per acre being always lefs in pro- 
portion as the enclofure is larger. The fencing of an en- 
clofure of 20 acres exceeds a fifth of the coft, though it is 
but the 25th of the fpace, of one of 500. In the noi:tho{ 
Scotland, ** the expence of enclofing a plantation of at leaft 
100 acres, and planting it with Scotch fir, is generaOj 
calculated at 20s. per acre, and the undertaker upholds 
" the plants for feven years f ." In the eaft of I^ngland, the 
expence of enclofing and planting is faid to be 3!. per acre {« 



* It is eftimate'3 at this in Dnmbartonibire ; at from 8s. to 458. in Stiffof- 
Ibire; at 288. in Sometletlhire ; at 40s. in Wiltfliire ; at aboiFC 5I. in Eflcx< 

Agricultural Reports. 

f Agricultural Report of Northern Counties^ p. X07. 
I Young't Tour^ I, 330. 
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Let US take the medium between the two, and fuppofe a 
pbatation of 500 acres to coft loooL or 2I. per acre. In 
moft cafeSf much of the expence of enclofing will probably^ 
be fayed by fea-fh^re, gullets, precipices, and other advan- 
tages of ground. The plants too may be raifed from the 
fised^ and fet by the planter's own fervants, at ^ fmall ex- 
pence I or, inftead of plants, thcfeeds of trees may be fown. 
in the plantation, by which the expence will be greatly 
Icflened. But, without reckoning on tbefe favings, let us 
abide by the firft eftimate of al. per acre, and proceed to 
calctthte the return. 

Suppofe, then, that at the end of 1 1 or la years, only two 
iliirds of 5000 plauts, originally fet in the acre, are found to 
have done well ; of thefe, one half, or 1666, may be taken 
away for railing, firing &c. and if fold fo low as a half^ 
penny each, they will come to 31. 9s. 5d.^ which will more 
dian defray the original expence with intereft *. 

From the age of 16 to 25,* a thoufand more 

may be gradually taken out of the acre, 

which, at 4d. each, will make ' L. i6 13 4 

The 666 remaining on the acre will, at 50 

years^ be worth as.^^. each f 83 5 o 

»■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 11 

L. 99 18 4 

Hus divided by jo will give about ah a year for the acrci 
and near 50,0001. from the whole plantation, without rec- 

* *< Were one half of them then (at 11 or j» years) cut and fent co the 
** Newcaftk collieries, or to the River Thames for hop-poles^ it is faid they 
" wonld fetch money enoagh to reimburfe the whole original expence of the 
> ** plantation," Agricultural Rtf^ri of Angu* and Forfar, 

f They art conmionly valued higher. In Somerfec ss. 6d. is thought a 
low compntatioo for them at 30 years old, and 8 i-half feet diftant ; which . 
will make xool. the Scotch acre. In Rofsfliire, which abounds with planu« 
dbfu, and where Stotch firs are therefore cheap, they fell at 50 or 60 years 
old from 2s. 6d. jo 3s. 6d. each. Jgr, Rep. 

• s Ij 
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koning intcrcft on the thinnings^ or any advantitge rf grafsi 
and (helter which die plantation may gire to cattle after, diey 
may be let into it with fafety. 

It was intended that the above calculation (houid be mode- 
rate, and therefore the average price of aU the tttw wm fb- 
ted at the value put upon the Scotch fir. At meindt tne 
perhaps is the plantation. But if in any ttfytCt the iboe* 
ment fhall be thought too high, there is room enough for 
dedu£lion, and ftiU the profit will be undeniably greater ^*^ 
what can be obtained from almoft any other appUeadon cf 
money. Better jvidgcs, however, have calculated the profil 
at a (till higher rate. Mr. Pavier (in the Bath Papen, Vd. 
IV.) computes the value of 50 acres of oak in 100 years to 
he i2,iool. which is about 3I. 2s. 6d. each year per Scotch 
acre; and Evelyn calculates the profit cff 1 000 acres under 
oak to be II) 150 years 67o,oooL, which is 5L las* a^-year to 
each acre, of the fame meafure. But tlie profit ftated abdtc, 
though more moderate, gives abundant encouragement for 
planting. The outlay is fmall, the return it great, the land 
propofed to be planted is fit for this improvement and no 
other, and its value will be raifed from almoft nothing to that 
of the bed arable land in the kingdom. At the very higheft 
at which the expcnce of the improvement can be reckoned, 
it falls fliort of two or three years profit of the improvement; 
fo that the advantage is greater than that of baying land at 
only three years purchafc. 

But as calculations in theory arc apt to be fufpe&ed, it b 
proper to add a few experiments to confirm them. •• I have 
*' a fmall piece of ground (fays a writer in the Bath Papers *), 
^^ planted in 1 764, with various kinds of firs mixed with young 
" oaks. The firs have been felled by degrees for rails, jcnfts, 
<< fpars, and other ufes, to the value of 251. and have left a 

* Vol. V. written in 1 790. 
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^' grove cf liodAy and promifing oak/' Here iSat very thin-. 
aings of little inore than half an EngliOi acre brought- about 
aos. a year to the planter. 

'* Of Wavedon heathy 19 acres> which could not be efti- 
*^ mated at nK>re than 2s« the acre^ were planted widi Scotch 
*^ firs in X778. In 1 794, confiderably more than the expence 
^ of endofing and planting was found to be repaid by di# 
^ dunningSi and 179I25 trees left, ralued at a moderate efti- 
^ mation at 684I. and in the way of. advancing more rapidly 
« than before ♦." 

Mr. Toungy in his Tour through the Ealt of England f ^ 
gives the following account of what the plantations of Mr* 
Melliih are found to render ^^ from experience." 
Clear profit in ao years, 691. las. 6d. or 3L ^. id. per acre 

per annum. 
Or (if allowed to ftand), at 30 yiearay 116L I2$4 6d. or 3L 

178. id. per acre per annum 
Or (if allowed to (land), at 40 year?, 2I3L 12s. 6d. or 5L 

6a. rd. per acre per anhum. 

He ftatea lint plantations of Mr. Fellowes as being ftilt 
more ptodu6lxve, yielding a regular income of 5I. a-year per 
acre, by being cut in a regular rotation. '* Suppofe, then, on- 
^Ij % fii^k acre planted every year, at die end of 18 or 20 
^ years, an acre a-year will be cut down, and a regular in<- 
^ come of lool. annually will be derived from only 20 acres. 
*% What a beneficial Improvement $ !" 

% 

* Jgrieultural Refart of Buckin^rbam, 

f VoL L p. 330, &c. • 

% fUd. Vol II. p. J 29. In Vol. III. p. ail. Mr. Young dates the profiu of 
Mr. Mitford, who allows his ^Plantations to ftand till they are 40 years old, as 
b^gfa as 9«L kis. per acre per annum ; and remarks, that <* to reap ahove aol. 
^ an acre from the firft day of planting, exduiive of thinnings, is a profit that 
** flioWs how fine a refource landlords have for raiflng large fums of money, 
** when they can wait for fuch a period for the return. But had thefe trees 
** b«en cut at 90,25, or 30 years, the profit would haxe been very great, though 
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The grounds planted by t]|e Duke of Argyle, biong mo&M 
Ij a barren heath, might not,- in their natural ftate, 40 yean 
ago, be worth 50!. a*year *. And yet there can be no doubt 
that at prefent a million of the trees planted upon tbofi 
grounds may, at a low average, be eftimated, one with anp« 
ther, at 2s« 6d. each, which would amount to i25/>oolf. 
Now the annual intereft of this fum is 6250I. or 125 times 
the original rent of the ground which they occupy ; to that 
it muft hare grown in value at the rate of three rents ibr 
each of the 40 years. 

How aftonifhing is it then, that in a coimty fo well a* 
dapted for planting, the general attention. of proprietors of 
land is not turned to an improvement of fuch advahta|g& 
Tlie only reafon that can be given for its being fo much ne- 
gle£led is, that the gain appears to be diftant. But the own- 
ers of land fliould confider, that if they Ihould not live to fdl 
the trees which they plant, their eftates are increafed in va- 
lue, and improved in beauty, and that the plantings woidd 
almoft at any time fell for more than would repay them with 
intereft. The firs in a plantation, after a few years, would 
return them a large annual profit, and the oaks would be s 
fortune for their children. 

Hiat the profits of planting are diftant, is a miftaken thou^* 
common notion, which it is of confequence to corred* The 
following meafurement taken of trees that were only 21 yean 
planted, will fliow what may be expe£ied in toleraUe fqi 

and (belter, fuch as we have in abundance. 

— ■ — ■ - I ■ ' - ' 

** aot fo high as at 40 years. The value of the fee-fimple of land, fooo after 
<* planting) bears no proportion to the value' of the timber on it. Is not plait- 
*' ing, therefore, a ready way to double, triple, and quadmpk eftatet V* 

* In 175 1, the valued rent of all the parks (policies} about Inveraray^ 
conlifting of 12 i-half marklands, is ftated at 50L 

f This calculation is moderate, compared with that of Mr. Knox, who (itf 
his Tour) reckons there nuy be two millions>of trees worth 4s. each, which 
would amount to 400,000!. 
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Height, Girtf 

Feet. ?t. In, 

Pombardy poplar, from 60 to 80 4 ^ 

Arbcle, or white poplar, — 50 — 70 4 6 

Planes -— 50 — 60 3 <5 

pim, 4«— .60 36 

Scotch fir, r— ^ 39 — Jjo % 10 

Larch, • 50 — 60 3 19 

The a(h and beech grow nearly at the fame ntte with the 
elm; and the fpruce and iilver firs rather fafter than the 
Scotch. Tlie oak does not grow fo faft ; but, as we ihall 
fee afterwards, it pays better. In the meantime we may 
obierve, that whoever confiders the value of trees of the above 
dimenfions, and that near 700 fuch trees, at nine feet di* 
fiance, may ftand on a Scotch acre, need not wonder to find 
a very competent judge * aflert, that planting land, even on 
a leafe of «i years, would be more profitable than any other 
improvement, as it woidd give a return of 61. an acre, with 
nq riik, and little expence or trouble, ** Lord Donegal's iftew-r 
ff ard planted 100,000 trees, and told his mafter they would 
f^ be worth ioo,oool. ; and it is fuppofed his Lordihip may 
f < (ee the pTedi£l:ion fulfilled, as fome of the trees are already 
f* worth 15 s. eachf," How many come to their eftates at 
from 2o to 25 years of age ? ^^ Suppofe fuch landlords (fays 
f* Mr- Young :j:) to plant then 100 acres, they may reap more 
f than 6o,oool. by the time they are 65 1 and that from ppor 

• Ttimg'i Tour tbrwgb the Eafi of England^ Vol. IL p. I2p. But by the law 
of Scotland, a tenant is not allowed to cut the trees which he has planted. 

f A^ricmUurol Report of Stafford/hire, Blithe gives an ipfbuice of one who 
planted xoo a(h trees, and In 50 years after fold them for 500I. EngUJb Im^ 
grvmcTy c. 25.— A. Hamilton, Efq. «* lived to fee trees which he*planted, aft^ 
f he became a bwycr, grow to i* feet in girth*" Stat, Au, of DmlzUL 

I Vol 111, p. %%'$, 
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<< land unfit for hufbandry.'' And if a plantation be worth 
this much at fuch a period, may it not be fairly reckoned to 
he worth at leaft a third of it even at the end of 20 yean^ 
as the horfe that will bring thirty guineas at fix years of 
age, may be eftimated at ten, when he is only two $ though 
then unfit for fcrvicc ? 

Wliat has been faid may ferve to fhow that the profit of 
planting x$ not only great, but alfo far from being diftant 
Let us now confider what are the grounds whidi ought to 
be marked out for this improvement. The beft land wouU 
no doubt bear timber beft ; and if arable land could be fps* 
red for the purpofe, the return might be expelled to be in 
proportion to the value of the foil. But in this couiity littk 
or no arable land> meadow, or good pafture, ought to be laid 
under planting. It fliould have only thofe wafte grounds 
which are capable of this improvement, and of no other. 

Of thefe we may reckon, firft, thofe extenfive dry mofia 

and moor-lands, in the hollows and on the declivities of hiUii 

• 

efpecially in the inland parts of the county. Thefe hndi 
are generally covered with fhort heath, mixed with fo iitde 
grafs, that they are not worth 6d. the acre. The tmnb of 
trees generally found in them give, however, a fuffictent 
proof of their aptitude to grow timber, and they can never 
be turned to better account than by planting them-; and. 
that witli the fame kind of timber that is found in them. 
This is generally fir, and fomctimcs oak. "Whatever it be, 
foUow nature, and you cannot err. It may be £ud that 
foifie of thefe fituations are far from 'water-carriage. But 
the whole county is fo indented with feas, and fo well ac- 
commodated with roads, that almoft every mountain is at- 
ceffible by the one or the other. Or, if any of them be not, 
ftiU it may be profitable to plant it, were it only with a view 
#f converting a great part of the wood to the purpofcs of 

4 
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fextra£tingfrom.it turpentine, tar, pitch, roCn, and of ma- 
king potaibes^. 

. Another kind of ground which ought to be planted, and 
df which we have large trafts,- is that which is covered with 
brjifhwoodi fuch as hazelj birch, &c. feldom allowed by the 
cattle ixy rife above two or three feet high4 Here nature, 
which could hot be miftakeA in tlie foil, has planted wood, 
though it has not been allowed to grow, and has marked 
Out the ground, as (it for planting. This brufhwood M'ill 
pro^e an excellent nurfe to young plants, by giving them fhel- 
ter till they raife their heslds above it^ aft^r which they will 
deftroy the brufliwood (by Excluding the fun and air from 
it), and reduce it to a. manure which will help their growth f. 
Amokig this*bruihwood, -however^ there may fometimes be 
found fome- fprouts of oak and oih, which ought to be cut 
over a few inches above the ground ; after which they will 
ihoot up aiid thrive ex^edingly, from the abundance of roots 
which they have^to nourifh them^ Patches of dwarfifh oak, 
Which^the cattle never allow to tife^one foot from the ground, 
are alfo common in many parts of the county. If thefe 
i^pots Were brought within the enclofure of a plantation, 
and the buihes cut over a little above the furface of the 
ground^ they. would foon be valuable. In England, even 
Qok plants are often cut in this manner after one or two 
years, when they have taken to the ground, and the fecond 
ihoot is trufted to fbr the tree \ as it is foiind to grow with 
greater luxuriance than the firft, which Wcls checked by trans- 
planting \. 

..«! ■ . I I ■■ • ' • ■ ■ • ■■ r • • i • ■ I 

• See on thcfe fubjc<ft8 Agrie»las Lf tiers in the Scots Mag. Vol. XXXI 1 1. ^ < 
f Whins, broom, any kind of furze, or even heath, will help to nurfe and 

iheltet young plants. ' 

% Agricultural Report 9/ Stjfhrd. Dr. Hunter (on Evelyn, Vol. I. p. 83.) 

recommends this when the plants are two or three years old, if they are flunt- 

ed or crooked. 

T 
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Stools of natural wood» wherever they are» fumifh much 
room for planting ; and at a trifling expence, when they are 
already enclofed. Erery vacancy in them ou^t to be filled 
up with oak) afh, elm, and other valuable kinds of tiniber* 
The ground is fuitable fot planting j the natural wood utriU 
fhelter it ; and thus it will thrive well, and improve the cop- 
pice. The propereft time for improving a natural wood wink 
planting, is immediately after it is cut, when the fences are ' 
in beft repair, and when the fun and air will get at the plants 
which may be fet among buihes of lefs value. Thefe buflies 
ihould afterwards be cut down, if they are found to hinder the 
growth of the planting. The Duke of Argyle has done much 
in this Way, and Lord Stonefield, Sir James Campbell, and 
fev^ral other proprietors, have thus improved their natural 
woods very conGderably. Laft year. Captain Campbell of.. 
Kintarbert, with a ipirit yet uncommon among the moft of 
the proprietors of this county, has planted among his natural 
"itroods no lefs than 20,000 trees of valuable timber. At 
this rate, he will, in a few years lay the foundation of a 
fure and large fortune. 

A fourth kind of ground that fhduld be devoted to plant*- 
ing, is that on which a number of venerable native firs are 
ftill growing. Thefe memorials of our former forefts are not 
unfrequent in fome of the upper parts of the county, parti* 
cularly in Glenety and Glenurchay ^ and they deferve more 
attention than they have hitherto met with* From, the feed 
which they fhed in winter, and which is driven to a diftaooe 
by the ftorm, a beautiful plantation rifes up in fpring } but 
when the cattle are driven up to the mountains in funun^» 
this precious crop, the hope of future forefts, is for ever dc- 
ftroyed. This is the more to be regretted, as the quality of 
this fir is {o excellent as not to be furpafled by any in the 
world *. The feed of this fir is precious, and a fingle cone 

* Some of this \(rood, after it had &ood above 300 years in the roof 0f u 
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of it, if poffibic, (hould not be loft. But then, in order to 
prefcnre its valuable quality, it (hould be fown where it is 
meant it fhould grow, without pafling through the medium 
of a feed-bed 6r nurfery. 

It is natural to fuppofe that the Scotch fir ralfed in our 
plantations came originally from the feed of our own forefts, 
and that it has loft its native quality by pafling through the 
aurfery and being again tranfplanted. It is well known that 
all feeds, if not frequently changed and renewed, will foon 
degenerate. But no fuch attention has been paid t6 the 
Scotch fir, and yet we complain of its quality, when worn 
out by repeated femination. Perhaps no tree requires more 
to be left to its natural \iifpo(ition. In an ifland at the foot 
of Glcnurchay, there was lately an old fir plantation fo near 
the natural fir wood of Coir-uarain, that it may well ^}C fup- 
pofed that, even withput the medium of a nurfcry, the plants 
were picked up in the foreft, where they annually fpring, 
and only transferred to the plantation; and yet the quality 
, of the planted fir, at a mature age, was altogether inferior to 
that of the fpontaneous growth. It appears neceffary, there- 
fore, in order to preferve the quality of the timber, that we 
fhould follow nature, and fow the feed diredlly where we 
intend the tree fhould grow. The feed too will thrive where 
plants would fail. 

The remains of thefe forefts too, thin as they are, fhbuld 
no longer be neglefted by the owners, whp would greatly 
promote their own intereft and that of the public by attend- 
ing to them. They fhould either be endofed and encoura- 
ged to fpread their valuable timber, or, at leaft, careful per- 
fons employed to fave the young plants from being de\'oured 



old caftlc fKHcbum) in Glenarchay, was, when taken down fomc years ago, 
as frefli and full of Tap ^s new-imported Memel, and part of it adually work- 
ed up into new furniture. 

Tij 
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during the fummcr months, when the cattle arc in the hiUa.. 
By this trifling expence and attention they, would foon fpread 
amazingly. In England, when fir plantations are cut downi 
the replanting is often effefted by leaving a few of the dd* 
trees at 50 or 60 yards diftance ; for, fo far the feeds wiUi)e 
abundantly fcattered by the ftorms. In a mocff in the parifli 
of Little Dunkeld in Perthfliire, a fir wood of 300 acres has 
thus arifen from (bed driven by the wind from- old trees,. 
within thefe 30 years ; and a confiderable part of* thefe felf- 
propagated trees are held to be worth already from is. dd. td 
2s. 6d. each *. SuppoGng 700 of thefe trees to (land on 
each acre, the whole will be worth 10,500!. It is hoped that 
fuch of our proprietors as have it yet in their power, will con- 
iider how much their intereft is concerned in thus reviving 
their natural. fir woods, and extending them at pleafure. So 
cheap, and yet fo important an improvement, cannot be faf- 
ficiently recommended. Why fliould we go to Norvray fcMP 
timber which our own barren hills might fumiih af fo finall 

an expence ? 

After fome hefitation about parting with any thing that 
we call arable ground^ I fhall mention one other kiqd of 
land, which it may fometimes be proper to devote to plant- 
ing : I mean fome high fields, which, under the old iyftem' 
of cultivation, were fubjeft to the plough, but never to much 
iidvantage. . Thefe poor gravelly fields were manured by fold- 
ing cattle on them at night* But now, where this fyftem is 
given up, they lie negle£led, and many of them are already 
covered with beatli;. With little expence, - afid much advan^ 
tage, they might be converted to plantations. The earthen 
dikes which furround theni might be fac^d with -ftoncs, of 
which the dikes themfelves would furnifii a great proportion. 
The tops of tlie dikes might be planted with firs, if not widx 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ " ' . II ■ ■ I I I ll^iM^I.^— — — — 

• • . ■. .-I ........ 

f Stat, Aci. VI. 360. 
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quickfetSs for more fence and (helter. The fields fiiould then 
be ploughed, and, if at all convenient, drefled with fome lime 
or other manure, and fown with the feed of the native Scotch 
fir and with acorns. By this preparation of the ground the 
trees would dirive amazingly, and the wood retain Its native 
quality. 

Of the difierent defcriptions of foil mentioned, and. pro«- 
pofed to be planted, it is difficult to fay how much there may 
be in this county. But lot us fuppofe that, of 25 entire pa- 
ri(hes on the continent, each at an average might eafily afibrd 
fix fquare miles for planting, or 150 in all. Now, according 
to the calculation made above (p, I39*)> ^^^ which was 
ihown to be mof e moderate than what. the calculations of 
others, or rather experience, might juftify, this extent of 
ground occupied in. planting would £dr the firfl: .50 years 
(though le(s produAive than the following) yield an annual 
profit of i5o,oooL 

. To diofe who are uiiacquainted with the profits of plant- 
sng, or who have not fufficiently refle£ted on the fiibje^ 
diis fum thzj appear to be enormouily high} but to others 
who are better judges of the advantages of this great im'o 
provement, it would certainly appear to be extremely, mode- 
Tate. The author of the Pplttical Survey of Great Britain *, 
who may be allowed to be a fu£Bcient judge^ computes that 
<< one tenth p^rtof the land in the county of Suilex (216 
^< fquare miles), properly planted, would be more beneficial 
v^ to the nation than the difcovery of a mine that produced 
f < half a nuUion Sterling annually, without taking into coii- 
^< fideration t}>e number of people deftroyed by working 
f' mines, or even the confcquence of thofe numerous manu- 
f ' fa&ures the produA of fuch woodlands would fupport^ 

. ? Vol. 1. p. 382. 
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<' which, as Will be eafily concelTcd^ muft exceed that fmn 
*^ many times tolcL** 

In the prefent fituation of this country, plantii^ is un- 
doubtedly the moft produ£iive improvement that can be 
thought of : and the more that the kingdom {hall advance b 
wealth and power, the more will thnber be held in eftima- 
tion ; fo that there can never be any danger of its finding^ a 
market* Befides, the poornefs of the foil propofed to be 
planted, and the great conveniency of water carriage, and 
other peculiar advantages of (ituatibn, will always enable this 
county to bring its timber to market cheaper than perhqii 
any other in the kingdom. Every landlord in the conuntjr 
ought therefore to keep this great objed ever in his vievf 
and moft of them ought alfo to attend to two more : for 
moft of our grounds may be appropriated to three ufes, aod| 
as it were, divided into three regions* The firji^ wluch ii 
. generally the loweft part, ought to be appropriated to cnhip 
vation. Whatever is capable of cultivation, be it cultivated; 
that the food of man and beaft may be increafed, and that 
the number of both may be muldplied. The ficond part^ 
which may commonly be confidered as lying immediatelf 
above what is or may be cultivated (though in ibme grounds 
It may come to the (hore or river), is that which Ihould be 
devoted to planting. In fliort, all that will grow timbcr,.biit 
not yield com, hay, or very good pafture, ought to be tttmed 
to this ufe. And then the third region, or lugheft gronn^ 
that will not give either com or trees, fhould be allotted far 
(heep, when it is of fufficient extent for a flieep-walk ; fer 
of fuch grounds this is certainly the moft profitable applioh 
tion yet difcovered. Nor would thefe favoured animab be 
lofers by this diftribution of the ground, as the {helter of the 
woods and the cultivation of the lower grounds would fooa 
compenfate in winter for what they fhould lofe of their ufual 
range in fummcr. Whoever purfues this threefold plan aaaf 
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ctrtainly bring his eftate foon to the higheft value of which 
k is capable *. But of the three obje£ts^ planting, though 
moft negle&ed hitherto, is certainly the moft produ£tive, in 
any fuitable fituation. 

After fpecifying the grounds that fhould be configned to 
planting, it may be proper to add a few hints in regard to 
the choice of particular fituations. And on this head it may 
be obferved, that thofe places ihould be as much iheltered 
from the weft wind and fea-breezes as may be. Trees pro- 
perly cared for, and raifed dire£tly from the feed, in large 
plantations> where they fhelter one another, will, as already 
^fenred, bid defiance to thofe blafts, which mil only zffc(k 
the outer edges of the clumps or plantations : but as they are 
rather unfriendly to vegetation, one fhould avoid them when 
he can* The outer trees of any plantation much expofed to 
them are often ftunted on the ftormy fide, and obferved to 
torn their heads to the oppofite diredion. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it may be necefiary to plant even in fuch fituations. 
When it is, die pinafler,' or fea-pine, is perhaps the fitteft 
for being planted on the ftormy edges. '^ It is hardy, and 
^^ makes vigorous Ihoots almof): on the fea-beach, and is an 
^ ezceUent defence for other trees f." 



* The late General Sir Archibald Campbell, diftinguifhcd for correcSk taftc 
and judgment, feemft to have had this idea in laying out his grounds at In. 
irenieil. AU. that was cultivated, or capable of being fo, wa^ firft cut oflF by 
one general cndeTure at the bouom. Without this, and above it, a confider- 
able tradl (which had he lived he would no doubt have enlarged afterwards) 
was cut off and planted, allowing the planution to defcend to the ihore, 
where the ground was poor, and incapable of being cultivated ; and the high 
laadi above both enclofures were left for iheep or other cattle. Sir James, in 
following out his brother's plan, will probably extend the planting as far up 
the bill as it wiJU grow, which it was prudent not to attempt in the firft in. 
ibuice ; but it may be done by degrees, as one belt or tier wiU ihelter ano- 
ther. 

t See Si4it. dec. I. 244. 
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When any of the ground to be planted is wet <rf marfbyi 
It will be neceflary to carry off the fuperfluous water by 
open drains or ditches. But this will be rarely. the cafe» aS 
moft of the foil propofed to be planted lies on poor hang* 
ing grounds covered with heath.. Even thofe parts qf it 
which are almoft covered with rocks and ftones ihouldbe 
planted ; for trees^ at leaft by fowing the feed, will tbmt 
where there is hardly any vifible foil" to feed them* Thef 
probably derive much lefs nouriihment from the ground b]f 
their rootSi than they do from piitrid vapoursj air^ rain, and 
fun-ihine, by their branches *• 

In fixing the place for a plantatioti, it may be ptoper to 
obferve in what fituations natural woods thrive beft in any >^ 
neighbouring grounds, and to choofe fuch as are (imilar: 
alfo to obferve to what height trees thrive on..th^ fides of 
any neighbouring hiUs, in order to keep within the mark. 
The hill muft be low, before it can b< planted to the top 
at firft ; though it may afterwards be done by degrees and 
perfeverance. 

In making a large plantation, regard fhould be had to tlie 
conveniency of a road or water-carriage ; and to every ad^ 
vantage that may be had from precipices, gulkts, fea-ihore, 
and other enclofures for boundaries, in order to leflen ibt 
expence of enclofing^ For the fame reafon, the comers of 
fields or enclofures already made, may be eafily planted, as 
two parts of the work are already done, and nothing le- 
mains but to make up the third with a fence or palings 
Such fmall clumps will foon be of fervice, by giving ihade 
and flielter to cattle. 




* This fuggefts, \(rhat et^ftoct proves, that foreft trees otight feldom or 
never to be pruned, except in braftches that decay of' wither. Every branch 
and leaf is a caterer for food* as well as every root and fibre, and the tree ti 
deprived of nourifhment by the lofs of the one as well as of the other. Pru- 
ning is efpecially hurtful to trees df the coniferous and pyraxnidic order. 

3 
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After fixing on the ground for your plafitation) the next 
i^are is to get it fuffictently fenced. Of what kind that fencd 
ihall be, muft often depend upon circumftances. In foft 
or mofiy land, at a diftance from ftone, it muft probably be 
a ditch* When it id, let it be fix feet wide, and the face 
of it planted with cuttings of willow. In the cafe of ha- 
ving plenty of natural wood, it may perhaps be convenient 
io fence with palii^, fuch as are often ufed to prefenre 
natural woods after cutting. But thefe are neither durable 
nor afford fhelter ; and to raife a quickfet hedge would be 
tedious, and the foil would perhaps feldom fuit it. A ftone 
dike is certainly the beft, if not the only fence to be chofen. 
Four feet in height, with, a cape of ftone, will defend 7k ^ 
plantation from cows and horfes ; but a foot more, ' with a 
cape' of turf, and a little watling wove on the tdp, will be 
aeceflary to defend it from fheep* A few rows of Scotch 
firs fhould be planted ilext the fence, as they are hardy and 
dF quick growth, and will hdp to fhelter the reft of the 
planting* Or, if there is depth of foil and moifture, the 
borders may be rather turned up with the fpade, and plant- 
ed mdi cuttings of Huntingdon willow, which, in four oc 
five years, will rife to the height of ghring a good deal of 
fhdter, and prove no unprofitable timber afterwards. 

The next confideration is the choice of trees ; and in this, 
as in the choice of ground, you are to be guided chiefly by 
jiature.' The kinds planted by her in the Country are un- 
doubtedly the beft adapted to the foil and dimate. If you 
bbferve the remains of old trees, fuch as firs or oaks, in 
the ground ; or if any buflies or trees of ufeful timber are 
ftill offering to grow on it, you may in cither cafe plant 
frfch kinds with fafcty. You may alfo obfervc what kinds of 
irees iimvt beft in natural woods, on foil and fituation fi- 
milar to your own, and follow the hint which nature gives 
]rou* In general, the Scotch fir, the oak, the afti,, and the 

U 
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birch^ all which are natives of the country^ and (eem to 
thrive on poor foils and high expofuresy fhould be pkntifuUf 
chofen. The elm too is a native of the county, growing ia 
natural woods, and frequently in gullets at a great elevation | 
which (hows it to be, like the reft, well adapted to the fdl 
and climate. The alder, or aller, likewife a native^ will 
•grow in wet fpots, where the reft will not thrive, as will alfo 
willows and poplars, which are alfo natives of the foil, and 
grow to be large timber. 

It is natural to conclude, that where one fpecies of any 
tree will grow, the other fpecies of the fiune tree will grow 
silfo. Accordingly, in this country, the native foil of the 
Scotch fir, all other firs, fuch as the filver, fpruce, and lard^ 
have been found to thrive. In like manner, as one fpedei 
of elm is a native, the other fpecies of the fame tree may be 
fuppofed to be congenial to it, and may be planted akiq; 
with it. The beech, the lime, the plane, and the chefiiut^ 
though they are not natives, are found to thrive well in oar 
foil and climate, and add much to the majefty, beauty, and' , 
variety of any plantation. Moft of thefe trees, when diey 
thrive, will, in from 30 to 50, 60, or 70 years (when they a^ 
rive at tolerable maturity), meafure as many feet as diey 
number, years of growth, and often a great deal more, and 
will be worth at leaft is. per 'foot. The oak takes more 
time to come to maturity ; but then, in return, it will' ordi- 
narily fell at more than double this price ; befides the buis^ 
which is of great value. Of all our trees, this for majefty, 
beauty, and ufe, deferves the preference, and ought to be 
much planted, and carefully cheriftied. 

In a county in which planting has made as yet but little 
progrefs, it may be proper to (how the mode of raifing the 
different kinds of trees * with a view to facilitate this great 

* Such as may wifh further information en this fubjed, may ice Dr. Huc- 
tcr's edition of £w(ynV Sylva, * 
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improvement. In order to this, the firft thing is to prepare 
a feed-plot and nurfery. The fituation of the(e (hould be 
well (beltered from the north and weft* The ground ihould 
be well trenched, that it may be the eafier kept clear of weeds. 
The foil (hould be rather poor than rich ^ as plants raifed in 
rich foil muft feel a fevere check when tranfplanted into 
poorer aground. This premifed, we proceed to the 

Oal. 

Let the acorns be chofen from ftraight and large thriving 
trees, when they are ripe and begin to fall in the month 
of November. Of thefe, and of other feeds, they are not al- 
ways the largeft, but the moft weighty, clipan, and brightj 
which are the beft* The moft natural time for fowing them 
is when they fall fpoataneoufly from the tree« But as they 
a«e liable to be deftroyed by mice and other vermin, fome 
4elay fowing them till fpring. When this is the cafe, the 
aooms may be fpread thin . on a boarded floor, till fown m 
February or March. Prepare the feed-beds four feet wide ; 
Take the earth into the alleys, two inches deep, and with a 
iliarp pointed ftick draw lines acrofs, four inches afunder. On 
^diefe lines lay the acorns two inches diftant from each other. 
Fkels the feeds gently tlown with the back of the fpade, to 
keep them in (their places ; then (pread the earth over (hem 
two inches thick, and gently rake the beds even *• By their 
b^Qg filante4 in rpws four inches afunder, a two-iniph hoe can 
P9fs between them without injuring the plants, and the weeds 
are more eafily deftroyed than by fowing broadcaft. . In 
about £z weeks the plants will appear. For two years they 
may remain in the feed-bed, with only the care of keeping 
them clean in fummer, and fpreading a little freih earth 
and aflies^among them in winter. They are then to be 

* AH teedB (hould be fown when the ground is moderately dry, ^ 

UJj 
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tranfplanted in 0£lol>er or March, either to the [dace where 
they are to remain, or to the nurfcry. If into the nurfery, it 
muft be in rows two and i-half feet aftinder, and one and 
i-i>half diftant in the row* Here they muft be frequently hoed, 
an4 the ground dug between them before winter, till they 
are planted out for timber. The younger they are planted^ 
if it is on bare ground, where grafs will not outgrow and 
opprefs them, the more eafily they will accommodate them- 
felves to the ground. 

Inftead of this method, the acorns (and other feeds of 
trees) are fometimes fown at firft where they are to grow 
and remain^. This method makes the beft timber; the 
plants fufier no check, nor feel the inconvenience of a change 
of foil, and the expence of raifing an extenfive plantation in 
this manner is very trifling. Befides, it is found that the 
feeds of trees will grow in (ituations in which the plants hay^ 
failed. The moft expeditious way of fowing the feed in this 
manner, is by a party of three men working together. The firft 
with a paring fpade takes up a turf, the fecond ftirs the earth 
with a fpade, and the third diftributes the feed and covers it. 
If any of the feedlings fail, they may be replaced by yooog 
plants raifed on a fimilar foil, which will foon be reconciled, 
when very young," to their change of iituation. Indeed the 
oak, when planted froi^ the feed, or at moft from the feed- 
bed, adapts itfelf wonderfully to almoft any foil or fituation ; 
though it delights moft in that whicn is dry and graveHy« 
Such is generally the heathy ground of this county, and it 
can never be better occupied than in raifing this noble tree, 
fo eflentially neceffary for (hip-building and tanning leather* 
If it is found advantageous to raife this timber in fome of 
the fineft counties, and in fome of the beft lands in England, 

* In this way (which is common in England) Mr. Stewart of GnndtnUy 
in Ferthfhire, iias raifed a conHdecable oak wood. Stat. Acs* Vol. VI. p. 36a 
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how mtidi inore^ fo» on the heathy hills of Argylefhire : Be*- 
fides, as what ve ufe of this timber at prefent is brought from 
England and Wales, the freight is almoft half the coft, ^fo 
that^ independent of the gain in point ot foil, the Highlatul 
landlord would draw 40 or 50 per cent, more for his timber 
than the man who raifes it in England. And yet fo inattem* 
tjire are our landlords to their own intereft in this rerpe£V, 
that they generally allow all the oak in their natural woods 
to be cut in coppice, except a few ftandards, fcmie of them fo 
injudicioufly chofen, that they foon wither and periOi *. 

The wood of oak, cut in this manner, when only 19 or 
20 years old, is of little value, and its quantity of bark is not 
confiderable : whereas, if it were allowed to gro^tr to matu-* 
rity, a foot of it would fell for as much as two of almoA any 
other timber, and the bark would grow in proportion f . The. 
oakj in its infancy, is of flow growth, and tender, and only be- 
giiimng to thrive and be hardy when, with us, it is cut down 
like the re(l of the coppice; Were it allowed to (land, it would 
amply pay for the delay* It is ^en of fi^^e, that the oak^ 
and in(ieed moft trees, begin to pay beft for their room i^. 

An oak, in the firft 75 years, is calculated to grow one 
ton of timber, but in the next 75 to produce feven times as 
much §• And were it allowed to (land for double that time^ 
it would probably increafe in a ftill greater proportion U. 



* They arc often tall hoop- like poles, 'whofc girth and branches bear no juft; 
proportion to their height; fo that, when deprived of fhelter, they are unable 
to refift the ftorm, and are -wind- waved till they periih. 

f In quantity ; in quality it is allowed to be inferior to that of yotpg wood; 
aii4 the ihoots from old ftocks are faid to be kfs vigorous. 

t The dmber on the eftate of G. Pitt of Southampton, was valued, in 1659, 
at io,30oL From that to the year 1677 there was fold of it to the amount 
of 6,Sool., and the remainder valued at ai,ocx>l. So that, in iS years, a ftock 
of ie,30oL grew, without rifk or trouble, to 27,800!. Near the fame place, 
338 yoong trees were valued at 59I. ; and 24 years after, valued at Sool. 
B»inier*4 Evelyn^ VoL II. p. 228. 

§ Sfith Papers, Vol. VI. p. ^8. 

g An o^ felled by the Bifhop of Sarum, in 1758, and fuppofe4 from its Qum< 
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As the adTantage of preferving oak dmber dil it warn it 
maturity, is a fubje^ of great importance to the owners in 
particular, and to the nation in general, it requires and de- 
ferves to be illuidrated. With this view, the following ac» 
count of the increafe of 6 oaks, in i6 years, is extrafled from 
a table, of which the two firft columns were firft puUtflied 
in the Philofophical Tranfa£lions (VoL LL)> and afterwards 
in Agricola's Letters in the Scots Magazine (Vol« XXXill.), 
with the additional columns which mark die Iblid coatents 
and increafe. 



j1 TABLEJbdwing the increafe of 6 oahsy in i6 years^fhm ae* 
iual fkeafurements taken by R. Marfbam^ firfi in April 1743, 
before the growth of that year began j and again in autumn 
1758, afier that year's growth was complete. 



z. Paft thriving, but found, 
a. About 80 years old, 
3. Planted about tfo years, 
4.Plantcdby myfelf in x7ao*, 
5. Sowed in 1719, 
€. Planted in 1720 or 1731, 



Girth in 



»743 

Ft. In. 

9 4 

^ 3 

S II 
« II 

I 7 
a 9 



1758 

Ft.In. 
10 I 



7 
7 

5 

2 

4 



Bei^t in 



743 



Ft. In. 
29 630 
27 02S 



26 
18 

13 



1758 



Ft. In. 
o 



9 



28 

23 
18 



18 025 



9 

9 
6 

o 

o 



So/idCOMii.in |/jir.fitt 



1743' 
Cubic 

Ft.In. 

149 3 
^7 

S7 

9 

2 

8 



1758 
Cubic 

Ft. In. 



190 341 

118 050 5 



91 
37 
7 
35 



9 
9 



Cubic 
Ft.In. 



9134 B 

38 



5 9 



Total increafe in 16 years. 




From this table it appears that fix trees increafed 1 86 cu- 
bic feet in \6 years; which, if fold at 2s. (5d. per foot, would 



ber oT circular rings to be 300 years old, conuined 1045 cubic feet, befides 
74 feet of imaller timber ; in all 28 tons, which, at 21. 6d. per foot, it aooL 
Rid* p. 10. 

• It appears from the Bath Papers (Vol. VI. p. 49.), that this tree in 1790 
(when Mr. Marfliam, the planter, was ftill ajive) was eight feet round at 
Iburtccn fact froip the ground. How encouraging to young planters \ 
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amount to 23L 5s* Now, if we fuppofe 160 fuch trees, finall 
and great, to ftand on a Scotch acre at x8 feet diftance, the 
increafe, at the fame rate, would be 4960 cubic feet ; which 
at 2S. 6d. would amount to 620I. or 3 81. 15 s. for the annual 
increafe. Or, if you fuppofe the number fewer, the diftance 
greater, or the price lefs *, ftill the profit will be fo immenfe 
as to (how that it is the manifeft intereft of every one who 
has oaks to prefenre them till they grow to maturity. When 
we fee them young and (hooting up in their height, we are 
more fenfible of their growth ; yet the real increafe is vaftly 
more at a later period,, though that increafe is fo impercep- 
tible, that, without a^ual meafurements at di&rent periods^ 
the eye cannot difcern it. It is worth obferving (as Agricola 
remarks), that even I^r. Mariham himfelf was deceived by 
K® I. in the table, as he imagined it pafi thriving^ and yet^ 
in 16 years after^ it increafed 41 cubic feet \ which Mras pay- 
ing above 6s. a-year for the room it occupied, without ta^ 
king the increafe of bark into the reckoning. An oak muft 
be old indeed before it is the intereft of the owner to cut it 
down, unlefs it interferes with the growth of a better. In 
England, where they know well the advantage of pieferving 
this kind of timber, oaks are allowed to grow till they con- 
tain often from '200 to 400 feet of timber^ and till fome of 
them are worth 60 guineas each f. 

Let us fuppofe there may be in this county 20,000 acres 
of good natural wood. Some of it abounds with oak, and 



* It ift often much higher. Laft year fome oak was bought by the Crinaa 
Canal Company at high at 78. per foot. 

f ** Some oaks contain 700 or 800 feet of folld timber, exdufive of their 
'* topa.** Hwttert Evelyn^ I. 96.— 'Such is the account given, for inftance, of 
Lord Bagot's oaks, for which he has been offered loopooL Agrie, Report of 
Siaffhrdi'^ThiCi woods Hand on poor cold land ; fo that a Highland proprie* 
Cor, of no great cftate, might well reckon on rendering a traA of his land one 
^•7 «f ^^ value» by preferving what oaks he hu9| smd planting others^ 
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fome does not : but, at an average, it may be fuppofed that 
tn every acre, one with another, 20 oak trees have been est, 
lirhich might and ought to have been faved. In three cnt- 
tings of a wood, each of thefe oak trees or bufhes ca^i haid^ 
ly be fuppofed to have produced 3s. which on the ^niiole 
Ivould amount to 6o,oool. : but had they been allowed to 
fiand for 60 years, the time of thefe three cuttings, each of 
them at only one half the growth of the oak of 60 years in the 
above table (i, e. half of 57 feet), would be worth, at 2s. 6d; 
per foot, 3I. IIS. 3d. (befides the bark), which on the whole 
number would amount to 1,425,0001. From this deduft the 
above fum, and the intereft of its different moieties fince the 
time of their being paid, and dill the lofs will appear to be 
far above a million Sterling ; and a million too that would 
be in the way of doubling, tripling, and quadrupling itfelf, 
as already fhowiif in a much ihorter period of the time to 
come. Is it not time dien to change our fyftem, and to bfi 
our oaks ? To cut com in June would be sdhnoft asr wife n 
to cut oak in coppice; 4 

Fir, Larch, %3c. 

To raife all the coniferous trees, gather the cofids in Fe^ 
bruary oi" March, and in the beginning of April fpread dieffl 
on a feed-bed (prepared as for acorns). In a (hort tune the 
fun and air will make them drop feed enough for Ae bed. 
Then rake off the cones, and fift a flight cover of eardi oier 
Ae fccd^. Keep thcjbcds clean in fummer. In winter cover 
them with branches of trees^ broom, or heath, to guard them 
from being fpued out by the frofl. Next fpring the plants 
may be pricked out to the diftance of four inches, and thofe 
taken out placed at the fame diftance in other beds. The 
iecond year they may be fuffered to ftand in tfaele bedt 
The third year they may be planted out, or removed to' die 
nurfery, in lines three feet afunder, and 18 inches diftasit in 
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the line ; always taking care to keep them clean and hoed till 
planted out. If the ground is bleak and cold, they fliould be 
plante^d out from the feed-bed. The beft feafoii for tranf- 
planting all forts of firs, efpecially in our cold grounds and 
moift climate, is about the en^ of March or beginning of 
April, before they begin to (hoot. They fhould riot be put 
much deeper in the ground than they were in the feed-bed 
or nurfery; If the plants are large beifore they are taken out 
of the nurfery, the pits may be dug for them before winter, 
in order to misllow the foil by the frdft. If, indead of this 
mode, the plantation is to ht nlifed from the feed (as recom- 
mended in the cafe of the native fir), it may either be done 
by three men, as above direded, or by two men ; the t)ne 
making two cuts with a fpade thus > > -and raifing the angle, 
while the other puts in the feedj and prefies down the fod; 
In this .way twO*men will plant looo in* a day. If the ground 
is ftony^ a dibble may be ufed; and if it is mbfs ot clay^ 
which will be ready to (brink with' droughty an inftrument 
like a gouge or.borer is ufed to cut a .round hole, in which 
the feed is coverM* The feed may be put from one to two* 
inches; deep; It will grow in expofed fituations, in which 
plants might fail j and ^^ trees thus raifed will in a few years . 
*^ outgrow thofe that were planted at the fame time, and. be 
^* alfo taller^ ftraighter^ and of a firier bark *." 

The common Scotti fir will grow on poor gravelly foil 
wfejch naturally produces only heath. But though it is thtis 
hardy^ and of quick growth, as are alfa.tlie fpruce and filver 
iirs> it 18 not of great value. AU thefe do well as nurfes to 
fhelter other timber, and to add to the beauty and variety of 
a plantation ; but they will not pay fo well for letting them 
grow to maturity, as nioft other trees. The larch deferves 
to be more cultivated. It thrives well on thin, gravelly, or 

J . ^I' -lil ' — I ■■■ ■■ ! ■ i I . > ■ ■ . Il.l !■ I ■■■ • i* ^- 
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heathy foU ; grows as faft * at Icaft as the Scotch fir, and givef 
a valuable timber. Its property of burning flowly^ and with 
great difficulty (remarked To long ago as the time of Hiny), 
makes it the fitteft timber for flooring* It is alfo found to be 
very durable, either in wet or dry fituationsf. Of the car^ 
that fiiould be taken to propagate our native firi it is unoecef- 
fary to fay more than has been faid akeady. 

AJb. 

The alfli fcrves for the greateft variety of ufcs of any tre^ 
in the foreft. It delights in dry land, efpecially in fandy foil, 
by the fide of rivulets. It grows faft, and to a great fiz6| 

• 

when allowed. One at Campbelton meafures above 12 feet 

in circumference. To raife the a(h, procure keys from young 

thriving trees in 0£):ober or November. Prepare the feecU 

beds as dire£^ed for acorns. Rake about one inch oflTthe beds 

into the alleys. Sow the keys (in November) modetately 

thick ; then throw, or fift, about one inch of earth over diem. 

In fpring take away mofs and weeds gently, and fift a fitde 

* earth over them again. Weed the beds when they need it. 

Next fpring (in February) rake off gently any mofs, &c. fift 

hdf an inch more earth over them, and in March or April 

the young plants will appear. During fummef weed them; 

in Oflober fift fome afhes over them, and a little eartih, if 

rains have laid the roots bare. Next fpring remove them to 

beds, a foot afunder. After tw'o years remove them to their 

nurfery, three feet afunder in the driUs, and one in the fiiKS, 

where they are to be hoed and kept clean till planted out. 



* A Jarch at Blair-DrummoBd grew, in 57 years, to 134 feet of good tvn* 
bcr. SiauAec.Vl, 504. 

f the city of Venice is faid to be built on piles of this wood, which- are 
ftHl Jiot only frefh, but grown fo bard as to reiift the edge of a tool. Ssttr 
Mflg, Vol. XXXIII. It is faid alfo that the larch reiiils the woxm. 
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^Tbi Plane is raifed in the fame manner as the a(h ; but it 
comes lip the firft fpring. 

Elm. 

This tree yields ufeful timber^ and grows to a great fize % 
and therefore deferves to be cultivated. The broad*leafed, 
or Scotch elm, (called by fome the. Wych elm) is a native of 
the Highlands, but feldom allowed to grow large, as it is often 
deprived of its ba^k, from a notion that it is a cure for burn- 
ings. A Scotch elm at Inveraray meafures 28 feet in the (ten), 
and 10 feet in circumference ; and an Englifh one meafures 
in circumference eight* Thefe (how how. well tlie two kinds 
will grow with us* The Wych elm, however, is the moft 
noted for its rapid grovrth. A tree of this kind has been 
Jmown tp grow, in 30 years, to 60 feet of timber, which fold ' 
at IS. the f^oot ** 

Tbt Wych elm is ibmetimes raifed from the feed, gathered^ 
when ripe, in fummer, and allowed to dry for a few days be* 
i&tt it is fown, ajS otherwife it might rot« The beds are 
covered with mats, to fcreen them from the fun, till Septem- 
ber ; fprinkled over with aihes in winter ; kept clean after they 
come up in fpring and fummer ; and in the fpring thereafter 
removed from the feed- bed to the nurfery, three feet afun- 
der in the drills, and one i-half in the lines. But the- 
fnore common ^d eafy way of propagating elms is by layers, 
procured by earthing up mould about the (hoots of ftocks 
that werecttt. This is done in fpring \ and, by the autumn 
/ollowiQgi the layers will have taken root, when they may be 
removed from the i^ool, and put intp the nurfery, as «bover 

Beech. 
This tree " delights in ftony ground, and will thrive in 
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** foils and fituations where few other trees will grow*.*^ 
Its timber is good, and it grows faft. A beech at the age 
of 60 was calculated to contain 100 feet of timb'er, and to 
contain a 1 2 in 24 years after ; that is, more in the 24 laft years 
than in the 60 preceding. ** May this provp an induce- 
^* ment'to-thbfe who have thriving trees to preferve tfaletQ 
<* till they have done growing fj*\ 

To raife this tree, gather a fufficient quantity of maft, 
when it falls in September. Spread it on a mat to dry for 
five or fix days 5^ and, after that, you may either fow it, or 
keep it till fpring. Sow as acorns. Some will come up that 
fpring ; fome only the next. After two years removfe them 
to the nurfery, where they are to be treated afr young oaks. 

This is a beautiful tree, but the timber is not very valu- 
able. It grows any where, but incredibly on rich foil. It 
may be propagated by layers (as the ehn) or from tfic feeds, 
which are ripe in Oftober. After drying them for a ftw 
days, they may be fown ; covered one inch deep, and after* 
wards treated as any of the plants above. 

Birsh. 

This tree grows in any foil or fituation. Its timber is ufe- 
f ul to the farmer and turner, and its bark is ufeful in taniung 
leather. It is pitjpagated from layers; or from the feed, 
fown in autumn, kept clean the firft fummer, and the fbUow- 
ing fpring put into the nurfery till of a fize for planting. A 
great deal 6i old birch has been deftroyed in fome parts 
of this county, by the barbarous praftice of dripping the 
trees of their bark while Handing, for the purpofe of tanmng 
leather. 
I I I ■ ■ 

* Hunter. ' \ Bath Papers, Vol. VL p. 30. 
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Alder or jUler. 

'This delights in watery or boggy places, where it thrire^ 
weU. But .the timber, though it takes a fine polifli, and is 
ibmetimes ufed for tables, is not very valuable, as it i^ not 
lading. Its bark is ufed in the Highlands for dyeing blacky 
and fold in feme parts of England at oqe penny per poun4 
£3r the fame purpofe *• It may be propagated from the 
feed, like the birch ; but we have abundance of it withov^t 
being at'that trouble. 

Poplar. .. 

• ■ • « 

* Of the poplar there are different fpecies, all of which 
grow -well with us, and at leaft fome of them . are natives. 
At Ardmady in Lorn, there are fome old poplars of a vafl: 
£ze« The moil: valuable fpecies is the abele, or white pop* 
lar. It is £aid to have the fame property with the larch, of 
burning ilowly and with difficulty. Another valuable pror 
perty is afcribed to it, that of refifting the ravages of the 
worm f . It delights in watery, but grows v^ell in dry foils* 
It grows fo rapidly, that in i % years it has be^n found to 
xneafure y> feet in height, and one i4ialf in girth \ and aA^ 
the age of '50, fame trees of it were found to contain twq 
tons of timber t* It throws up fuckers from its roots in eve- 
ry direftion ; which may eafily be tranfplanted. Or, like 
aU the tribe of poplars, it may be propagated by cuttiiigs. 
Spring is the . beft feafon for this \ and vigorous (hoots of 
laft year, or at moft of the preceding, fhould be chofen. 
They ihpuld be 1 8 inches long, planted in the nurfery three 
feet afunder in the drills, and one i-half in the row, an4 
one foot in the ground* In two years they may be planted 
out. 

* Lancajbire Report* 

t Bath Papers^ VoL VI. p. 43. \ Hid, 
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Willows of all kinds may be propagated in die fiune 
manner^ from, cuttings two years old, though the bottom of 
one year's growth will do^ But thefe may be generally 
placed where they are meant to grow, without going through 
the nuifery. The Huntingdon willow grows faftj and to ^ 
large fize* We have fome trees of it from two to thre^ feet 
in diameter. 

The hoop willow * fhould be raifed in great quantities fbr 
the ufe of farms, but efpecially of fifheries. It will grow 
well in moify ground previoufly occupied by potatoes in the 
lazy-bed way. The cuttings (hould be planted tl^ee feet 
sifunder in the drills, and one i-half in the rows. '^Whea 
'^ they thrive well, the ihoots are in three years ready £ar 
^ the market, and frequently fell at 241. an acre f.^ It 11 
aftonifliing that in the neighbourhood of fuch a fifhing town 
as Campbelton, which needs fuch quantities of hoops^ wtiA 
at prefentare both dear and diftant, more attentbn ii not 
paid to this article. A farmer even upon a fhort leafe coitfd 
never turn an acre of even good land to better account than 
by planting it with willows; a liberty which no landlord 
would jefufc. 

Thorn fir Hedges, 
The white or hedge-thorn grows in all our woods, aod 



* The writer of this Jiaving frequent occafioii to trayel many yean ago 
through the wood of Lettir, on Lochow iide, never failed to be (buck witb 
the luxuriance and large annual (hoots of a bu(h of an uncommon kind ol 
willow (on the lower eA%e, of the road, a Uttle Couth of DiMre-UuMH water)f 
It has a broad leaf, and a ihining browniih bark ; and promifes to be a yala« 
able fpecies of the hoop-willow. 

f Agricultural Report of AyrJhire.'-^Th.t crop of one Z-hllf fCTC ia the nei^ 
bourhood of Greenock was fold a few years ago for joL 
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afibrds an cafy opportunity of raifing it for fertccs. The 
feed, as foon as gathered in 0£tober, (hould be buried in a 
dry trench, about a foot thick ; where it is to remain two 
winters, and one fummer. In the fecond fpring, when the 
feeds will begin to fprout, they fhould be fown in beds, and 
kept free of weeds, till removed to the nurfery next year^ 
when fome of them may be of a lize for planting out. The 
holly may be raifed in the fame* manner, for hedge, orna- 
ment, or ufe *. Or, it may be raifed from- layers in a more 
£afy and expeditious manner. 

Having made choice of the kinds of trees which you mean 
to plant, you may, in fome meafure, ufe your fancy in mix- 
mg and proportioning the different kinds. The only neceila- 
ry thing to be attended to in this cafe is, to mix the better 
and worfe kinds^ fo as that the former may ftand at a due di- 
ftance when the latter are removed to give them room. Thus, 
.die firs fhould be fo mixed with the oaks as to flielter them 
when young ; and when they have fufliciently anfwered that 
pni^Kyfe, removed by ^ degrees, to give room to the oaks as 
diiey come to need it. In a Scotch acre may be planted 200a 
deeiduous .trees f, or 3000 Scotch firs and larehes, at die 

* It ^eferves to be inquired, w)iether the r ailing of pbnts frpm {ufk feeds 
1^ are thus enclofed, in a pulp, and require a long time to vegetate, may not 
be greatly facilitated : by fome artificial procefs? It is well known that the 
ieeds of many trees vegetate the more quicltly if they have pafled through 
the -Q^Mm"*!*? of birds; Thus the feed of the mouatain-aih, which they drop 
Willi its dung abontit, grows on bare rocks and on the tops of hills, where 
tile art of naan cotdd not probably raife it : and the folitary thorns on our 
mountains have probably fprung up in the fame mamier. Might not this 
^peiatioii of aature fuggeft fome mode of producing the like tffe6t by means 
<4 lime, ho^e^dung, 3cc. in a hot-bed ? The kind of manure, degree of heat, 
and length of time, neceflary to cffc6t this procefs of maceration and fermen- 
utioB, migbt perhaps be nearly conjed^ured beforehand, and aicertained with 
prediian by a few experiments. 

f Of thefe near one-half fhould be oak, where the ground fuits ft. As the 
great objc<% of the planter (hould be to raife this trcc^ it is proper to plant- it 

2 
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iliftance of a yard, or a trifle more, afunder. It is prof^ 
, to plant them thus thick, that they may flielter one another 
when young. When they grow to be too thick, they may 
be eaCly thinned ; but an error on the other fide is not fo 
eafily correfted. 

In order to let all who clioofe hatre plants eafily, nurfery* 
men fliould be fettled and encouraged in every diftridl of the 
county. The pleafure of planting trees, where they arc 
fcarce, is fo great, that even poor farmers and cottagers, 
would often fhelter or adorn their little gardens with trees *^ 
if they got them cheaply and conveniently. Till th^ is the ' 
cafe, fucli as are difpofed may, with little trouble or expenc^ 
raife plants for themfelvesj from fuch feeds as they can finc^ . 
in the manner above defcribed; 

Proprietors fhould not only exert themfelves in raifing fSao^ 
tations, but give every enc^ouragement to their tenants to do 
' the like. If, at their removal, they were to be padd a half 
or third of the value of what timber they had raifed, accor- 
ding to the length of their leafe, it might have a good tt" 
fe£l f . But the unikilfulnefs of fome, and the careleflhels d 
others, will make every plan of this kind always precarious ; 
and the bufinefs is of too much importance to the landlord 
to have much of it left on fuch an iffue. Even if the tenants 

(hould do, the work to piirpofe, it is the landlord Who pays 

■ ■ - ■■ — ^- — ^— 

in large nuxhbers, in order to have an opportunity- of maldhg a good iekAiiMi 
of fuch as aK to remain for timber. Thefe ihoold ultimately fiand about 50 
feet afimder ; the intermediate trees being gradually rdnored^ a* tnofie wlndi 
are to (land may require. 

* The Duke of Argyle has furnifhed many of his tenants in KiotyTe with 
trees for this purpofe ; and the effed is fuch as to encourage an eztenfioQ of 
the plan. There are befldes, in every farm, banks of ditches, and margins of 
brooks, -which, H planted, might foon fumifb timber for the farm. 

f Mr Dempfter of Dunichen raifcs a good deal of timber in this way, 
which makes the tenants interefl themfelves in rearing it. Stat* Ace* Vol. 1* 

^31- 
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for it^.and that probably as dearlyj though not fo perceptibly 
sui if he did it immediately himfeif. In all events, therefore^ 
it is beft tliati at lead for the mod part, he (hould employ 
proper perfons, at hit own immediate charged, to plant and 
preferve his timber. The importance of the obje£t calls upoii 
him to do it in the fpeedieft and moft effeftual manner, and 
the profits will, in a fhort time, amply repay him for all his 
cxpence and trouble. 

The fum of what has been faid on this fubjefl: is, that the 
^ (oil and climate of this county are well adapted for railing 
timber, as both dead and living trees abundantly teftify : Th^t 
thoufands of acres in every parifh, at prefent of little value, 
are capable of this improvement and of no other : That the 
'worft land, by this management, may be made to yield more 
profit than perhaps the beft arable land in the kingdom on 
' any other plan : That this improvement beautifies the coun- 
try, benefits the nation, gives employment to the poor, creates 
work, and a fund of opulence for pofterity, and, in the mean- 
while, yields tf rational pleafure to the planter, with the near 
profpeA of large profits to himfelf, and a fure fortune to 
his family. This laft confideration is peculiarly weighty. In 
this country, where riches do not abound, the younger chil- 
dren of families are fometimes but poorly provided. A few 
acres of wafte ,land might, at a fmall expence, be converted 
into an ample provifion for each of them. ^^ I have read of 
** a certain nobleman (fays Evelyn), who, after his lady was 
« brought to bed of a daughter (confidering that wood and 
" timber was a revenue coming on while the owners were 
** afleep), commanded his fervants immediately to plant in his 
** lands, which were ample, oaks, afhes, and other profitable 
** and marketable trees, to the number* of loojooo ; as un- 
*' avoidably calculating, that each of thofe trees would be 
" worth 2od. before his daughter became marriageable, which 
<* would amount to near iO,cooK 5 and this he intended to be 
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** given with his daughter for a portion.** Happily die 
principal nobleman concerned in this county needs no fuch 
example to be fet before him. But to erery other proprietop 
concerned in it, we would wifli to fay refpc&fviJXf, but 

earneftly, Go thou and do ttkeivife^ 



^t AK&YL£:3UlIt£i tji 



CHAPTER Xr. 



OF WASTE LANDS. 



In this couhty there is ti vaft quantity of wafte laiid which is 
capable of culdvation. Much of this land, if improved, would 
be of more value than a great pan of what we have now in 
dllage. Our foreifathers, ignorant of the art or advantage of 
draining, pitched not upon the bell, but upon the drieft fields; 
If the plain was too wet to admit the plough they paffed by 
it, and tore up the face of the bleak and barren hill, where 
there was neither ibil nor (helter. Hence a great deal of our 
bcft foil ftill remains in a ftate of nature. 
- The quantity of wafte land capable of cultivation, that may 
l^ in the continental part of this county, may probably, at a 
Jow calculation, be ftated on an average at 2000 acres to 
^ach pariih, or about 50,000 in all *. What a vift fource of 
niches to landlords, of employment to the poor^ and of benefit 
^0 the public, is here, if duly attended to ! What wretched po- 
licy was it to drive fuch numbers of our people to cultivate 
the wilds of America, when we had fuch'extenfive wailes to 
he improved at home ? Nor is it much wifer td make them 
migrate to manufafturing towns and large cities, which is 
their only refourcc at prefent. There, indeed, they are not 
loft to the ftate, but they are loft to the country ; and a very 

T -.III, III 

* This may be far under the mark. Ill the county of Radnor (30 miles by 
35), which 18 little more than a third of the extent of the continent of Argyle- 
(hire, it is computed that there are 50,000 acres of wafle ground capable of be- 
ing cultivated, and of giving food and employment to lo^oo people {./^jruu!, 
J?^.). Calculating at this rate, which we might fairly do, as tliis county is 
Ids improved than that of Radnor, what a vaft acceifion to onr numbers, both 
■ of men and cattle, and confi^quently to our wealth and- power, would arift 
frtm the cultivation Af our wafte grounds ! 

■ Yij 
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ferious lofs it is. Befides, neither their own health, xior mcv 
ral8, nor tlie general intereft of the (latei is promoted by their 
being employed in any other line, fo much as by their be* 
ing employed in agriculture. H^ landlordsi by fome libe- 
ral plan, encouraged them for 30 or 40 years paft, to im- 
prove thofe wafte lands, thoufands of acres not worth is* 
now, might have been worth 15 s. or 20s. ; the food, aodcoi^ 
fequently the number of men and beafts, might hare been 
greatly increafed, and the value of eibites greatly raifed above 
what it is at prcfent. 

The Highlanders, fecluded from the reft of the world, by 
cuftoms, manners, drefs and language, are ib firongly attach* 
ed to their country, that they would {eldom roam for bread 
if they could get it at honfe. If tliis were not the cafe, one 
half of thofe who remain had been away ere n0W# Should 
not landlords then avail themfelves of this attachment of their 
people to the foil, and promote their own intereft and that of 
the public, in the moft cflcntlal manner, by encouraging po- 
pulation, and the improvement of wafte lands ? 

As there is reafon to believe that many landlords do not 
advert to the gain of improving wafte lands, it may be pro- 
per to ftate it, and to (how that in no other way can monej^ 
be laid out to fuch advantage. Whenever it is laid out with 
judgment (as it always may), the riik is lefs, and the g^ 
greater than in manufa£kure or in commerce. When the ma- 
nufacturer or the merchant difporcs of his goods at fix or 
tweke months creilit, he rilks the ftock altogether, and his 
gain, when he gets it, is generally but 10 per cent. : Where- 
as tlie improver of land is, in the firft place, free of all hazard 5 
audi in the next place, may hz luppofed, in general, to gain 
at leaft from 12 to 20 per cent, upon his outlays. 

The average expence of draining or improving wafte ground 
is commonly eftimated to be under 3I. per acre *. Now, if 

• In the Account of the mofl Improved Methcd of Draining (p. 164.), it il Hud, 
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by theic 3!. land worth only from is. to 3s. is r^dfed to 15s. 
(MT 29s. the improver has, at the loweft rate, 12 per fenU for 
his money. Qr, in other words, by laying out 3!. he add$ 
151. to his ftock, as every (hilling per annum vvhich the acre 
is improved, is worth at leaft 25 years purchafe. 

Endofing and manuring are not reckoned, as lands already 
in tiUage need thefe. meliorations as well as thofe that are yet 
uncultivated *• The only expence peculiar to the improve- 
.ment of wafte lands is that of draining and reducing the fur- 
face to an arable ftate ; and this, it is believed, was ftated 
fully high, as the value of the improvement is probably flated 
too low. At leaft this is generally eiUmated higher where- 
ever it has taken place, as might be fhown in* numberieis 
inftances throughout the kingdom f. The few inftances of 
fuch improvement with ourfelves may ferve fufiiciently to 

« The under-drainiog one acre (the drains at one rood apart), including 
** wood, ftraw, and all other incidenul chargei, amounts to an expence of frois 
<* 40s. to 458. an acre.*' 

f 1a improving wafte lands, the open drains or ditches may alio be made t» 
fenre for fences; fo that the expence of enclofing may be faved. The con- 
▼erting of wafte lands, whether into tillage, plantations, or meadows, muft 
•depend on their peculiar circumftances. But, in portioning out the land, the 
conTeniency of draining and watering (hould be coniidered in the firft plan- 
ning of it, as this will fave future expence and trouble. Few inftances wiU 
•ccur ia which the ditches for the neceflary fences may not be made uieful 
drains, and often the only ones neceflary ; and there can be few large trads 
allotted for meadows or pafture, of which at Icaft a part may not admit of 
being watered. 

f Mr Mackenzie of Allangrange has improved 70 or 80 acres of a perfeft 
morals, which let for lefs than is. the acre, fo as to be worth now froqi zjs. 
to SOS. Stat. Aic. XII. x68. 

A fpirited farmer, who, not many years ago, took in leafe a tra<Sl of 1400 acres 
of wafte ground, fays, that fome of the worft of thefe acres are now very cheap 
at 40s. each in pafture ; that loo of thein are worth more than the whole 
farm when he took it; and that, though formerly covered with heath, jipd in 
a high and unflicltered iituation; the parts improved were brought, in one or 
two years, at a moderate expence, to produce as abundant paftures as any 
near the banks of the Clyde. A^ptni, t9 j^gric. Rep. o/Ncrtb, Count, p. %, and i%. 
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{how, that what could nbt feed a fheep may be made to feed 
a cow ; and the expence b allowed to have been modorate^ 
although the improvers have not been at pains to a&ertain it, 
as fuch things are done by fervants or labourers occafionallyi 
and not by the piece. 

It is often faid that the foil and climate of diis county are 
more adapted for producing grafs than com. The truth is, 
the foil and climate of the greater part of it are well adapted 
for either ; and wherever toil and ikill are exerted in nufing 
either, they are fure of being well rewarded. But, fappofing 
grafs.ihould be our great obje£i:, ought we not then to put 
more of our land in a capacity of railing it ? Our meadows 
are bad, but we may mend them ; they are few, but we may 
add to them \ and, almoft to any degree we pleafe, create 
both pafture for the fummer, and provender for the winter. 
By fuch improvement of our wafte lands, and by the intro- 
du£iion of green crops, it is poflible enough that, in half 
a century, fome parts of this county might rear more thaa 
double the black cattle or (heep that are reared at prefent 
In laft century the Ifle of Anglefey (not a third larger than 
the diftri£): of Kintyre) was only beginning to be improved, 
as we are now, and its annual export of black cattle was but 
about 3000. But fuch was the progrefs of its improvement, 
that before the middle of this century its exports rofe to 
15,000 cattle (and other articles in proportion), referving 
ftill a ftock of 30jOoo at home*. It is impoffible to fay 
what our quantity of wafte land, if improved, might one day 
be made to produce. It is certain that much of it would be 
found to be more produ£live than a great part of what is in 
tillage at prefent. 

Profitable, however, as this buGnefs would certainly turn 



* CmmpMrs Pol'tt, Survey. L 49S. Since that period (little more thao a» ^ 
yean^, the (lock is increafed to 40,000. A^r, Re^% 

4 
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out» both to the individual and to the public, it is to be re- 
gTcttedy that they who are able are not often, difpofed to at- 
tempt it. Inftead of this, they choofe to buy more»:^d to 
enlarge their quantity of wildemefs, rather than to improve 
what they already have. If they would duly weigh thcfe two 
plans, they would probably make a cUfferent choice *. To 
I improve one acre of wafte ground, may perhaps coft as 
much as would buy two in the fame ftate : but then it will 
afterwards yield the rent of fix: and a compa£l eftate is more 
defirabie than a Isurger one that is but equally productive. It 
is more ; for the faving of feed, labour, and fencing, may 
render one acre that is worth los. a more profitable concern 
than thr<^e that may be worth 5 s. each. Land cannot be 
bought under 25 or 30 years purchafe ; while the profit on 
improving it may be generally obtained for lefs than a fifth 
of this price, and give a revenue equally certain ; and a re- 
venue too which is not, like the purchafe of land, fubjedl to 
any taxes f . 



* It i« UMleed A common obfervation in this county, that proprietors feldom 
make much of (arming or improving land. If the remark has any founda- 
tion, the reafen of it may be, that proprietors mufl do many things at a great- 
er ezpence than ordinary farmers, as advantage is often uken of their inex- 
perience, and they cannot fo narrowly look after their fenrants: and, if they 
want ikill, tr will not give attention, they would as little fucceed in any other 
bnfinefs as in this. The fault is in them, and not in the fubjeA. 

f The following extras from the Agricultural Report of Motiigomer^ire (in 
North Wales) will (how, that the advanuge of improving wafte lands is much 
greater than is here (lated. 

** Mr. Corbet now draws 50 per cent, per annum for the money laid out in 
** improving his mofly or turbary lands ; which is the fame as buying an eftate 
*^ at two years purchafe. I'he foil is generally of a mo(ry nature. The 
** main drains are very deep and wide, and conftitute a part of the fence^ 
The fmaller, or covered drains, are four feet deep, and two. wide attop» 
(loping to three inches at bottom. The turf inverted, it laid eight or nine 
inches from the bottom, leaving a vacuity for the water. Within thefe 
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In every view, thereforej the improvement of wafte lands 
is a gainful bufinefs to the owner. It is found to be lb em 
in England, though the improvement upon an acre of kmd 
is often taxed with from 5s. to los. a-year of tithes aad 
poor rates'^ This, of itfelf, would be no fmali gain; but 
we have it over and above that of our neighbours. It it eri-; 
dent, therefor e, that he who is able {hould lofe no time in 
improving his wafte lands ; and that he who cannot do it 
otherwife, would find it his intereft rather to fell the one half, 
in order to improve the other, than that the work fliould be 
left undone. When a proprietor is not difpofed to improve 
his wafte grounds himfelf, he ought to give the moft Kberal 
encouragement .to tenants and labouring poor to do it for 
him. What this encouragement fhould be, muit depend b 
much on the varying circumftances of (oil, fituation, CfCii- 

** twclTC years, Mr. Corbet has thus improved 261 acres, the average rent «f 
•* which was formerly only 9 d. per acre, - - I1.9 15 f 

" Prefent value 14^ i-half acres at 30s. per acre, and 116 x-half ^ 
" at 40s. per acre, - - - - 450 2 4 

" Additional rent gained, - L. 440 6 9 

■ * •. 

Expenee of the Iinprevetnent. 
** Embanking X980 yards, at 23. 6d. and 2310 yard«^ 

" at 18. 3d. - - - - L. 418 17 6 • 

*♦ Draining 12,452 yards, at 7'|d. - - 389 91 6 

** Sundry other improvements, - - 40 6 3 

L. 821 $ 3 

." Mr. Corbet has dill a great quantity of wafte land to improve, whicl| 
" can be done at a ftill fmaller ezpcnce, as no embankment is neccflary. The 
*' peat, or mofiy land, by frequent ploughing, application pi lime, and flood- 
*< ing, is now almoft converted to a rich loam. I (hould think it worth al- 
** mod double the higheft value put upon it, as it is flooded*. He paftores it 
•* till the beginning of June, and cuts hay the beginning of Auguft.** 

It is obvious, that the greater part of the above expence arifes from the em- 
banking, for which there will rarely be any occafion. Were it not fbr this, 
the profit which, as it is, exceeds 50, would be above 109 per cent, per annum. 
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hefs of furface, depth, declivity, and accefs to natural ma- 
nure, as lime, Water, fea-ware, &c. that no general rule will 
apply to all cafes. Every proprietor might employ fome Ikil- 
fiil and judicious perfon to afcertain the value and extent of 
his wafte . improveable lands, and to draw regular plans and 
eilimates of the propofed improvement ; after which he could 
judge of the terms on which they (hould be given to be cul- 
tivated^ The foundation of the encouragement, however, 
ought certainly to be a long leafe to poor, honed, and indu- 
llrious labourers ; with a fmall matter to build a houfe, and 
to help them to live till they can raife food to fupport them-. 
ielves ; after which they fliould pay intcreft for the money, 
and a fmall rent for the ground. Proprietors (hould give any 
encouragement, fhort of their own lofs, rather than allow 
thefc lands to lie any longer a§ they are *. 

The lands capable of cultivation in this county, are of va- 
rious kinds ; fome of which will infer more, and fome lefs 

' c^pence to improve them. There is, ^rff^ A great deal of 

I ' I < ■ ■ I. ... ■■ I . ■ I . 

* The 'encouragendent giVeii to a colony of xa6 Highland faihilies, who 
bftTC fet ' themfelves down on the great m6£r«s of Kincardine and Flanders 
(oear Stiriing), is coqimonly 36 years leafe, 3I. or 4I, to build a houfe, and no 
rent eza^ed for the firft fevcn years. After that, a (mall rent (a njerk Scotch 
per acre) is laid on, and gradually raifed. Ii) the latter end of the leafe zs. 
64« rient is exadled f<6r every acre talcen, and not improved, though not worth 
3d. This is intended as a fpur to diligence. But the more liberal and wifi^r 
proprietors^ inftea4 of imppiing this penal^y^ give k. prAwAum for every acre 
that i^ improved (greater or lefs in proportion to the expence incurred), and 
add the intereft of the premium to the rent. This gives the tenant ftreugth 
and Tpirit'to go on ;' while tlie proprietor "has immediately 5 per cent, for his 
money, aad the prefpeA of perhaps 16 or 15 for it, at the end of the leafe, 
when the improvement is all his own. See Stat. Act, Vol. VI. 496. 

If landlords were to pay their teaants one half the eftimated value of any 
improvements ihey made in bringing in and enclofing wafte or moffy land, 
at the end of a 1 9 years leafe, it would probably conduce much to the im- 
provement of the country. By this means the tenant, who would improve 
in the early part of his leafe, would be more than reirnburfed, and the land- 
lord would be 50 per cent, a gainer. 

z 
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moorifli land, covered fometimes with heathy and fomedmct 
with benty grafs and fprots. As this kind of land has com- 
monly a good defcenti and refts upon gravel, at no great &• 
ftance from the furfaee, which is generally a black peat 
earth, it may be cultivated with the plough, at no great ex- 
pence. It fhould iirfl: be plougheijd in fummer, in narrow 
ridges ; and foon after either crofs-ploughed, or well broken 
with fpades. It fhould then be covered with lime *, or fome 
other manure, receive a gentle harrowing, and li^ in that 
ftate till it get the feed-furrow in fpring. The fummer^s 
drought, the winter's froft, and the fermentation caufed bj 
the manure, will, in moil cafes, make it mellow and manage- 
able enough by that time. If, in any cafe, it (hould not, it is 
beft to let it have another fummer ploughing, and to let it 
lie till next year, when the crop will be fo much the b^Cter 
as to pay for the delay. After the ground is fowed and har- 
rowed, the plough fhould be run lightly through all the fur- 
rows, in order to carry off fuperfluous moifture, and keep 
the ridges dry. With the. fecond crop, it fhould be hud 
down with grafles for pafture, and the furrows well cleaned. 
If the ground be of a good flaple, three crops may be taken^ 
provided the middle one be turnips, with dung f . This^ af- 
ter the lime given to the firfl: crop, will leave the land in 
better heart, than if only two white crops were taken, with 
the lime only. 

The improvement of lands of the above defcription b fo 
cheap a purchafe, that even tenants upon a 19 years leaCci 
having accefs to lime, might purfue it to great advantage. 
A few of them do fo, and more it is hoped will foUow their 



* Linic is peculiarly fuited to heathy, mofly, and new land ; as, by ttt cw- 
ftic quality, it converts thefe and other vegetable fubftances into fine mookL 
The ^ffc&. of lime upon new land is much greater than upon old. 

f Thus Mr. Barclay of Ury has improved 300 acm of barren land. SM, 
Ace. Vol. XII. 599. 
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example. Some of the Duke of Argyle's tenants^ in the 
parifh of Southend, have of late years done much in this 
way, by which their farms and their profits are enlarged, and 
the face of the country beautified. But the greatefl im- 
provement of this kind, that has yet taken place in the coun- 
ty, was by the late SheriflF Campbell of Stonefield, who re- 
fcued, moflly from the barren heath, a large farm of many 
hundred acres ; which how of itfelf would be no fmall eftate. 
And yet it may be faid this vaft improvement coil him no- 
thing ; for he ufed to tell that the work always defrayed its 
own expence. He had, befides, the pleafure of giving em- 
ployment to a number of labouring poor, and of doing much 
good to all around him, by furnifhing them with feed corn ; 
which is found to anfwer beft when taken from new lands ; 
a confideration which ought to recommend . the improve- 
ment. 

A fecond kind of land capable of cultivation, and of which 
we have a great deal, is foft bog, or morafs. This is more 
difficult to improve than moor ; but then it will better pay 
for the expence. It is a collediion of rich mud and fedi- 
ment, wafhed from the higher grounds, and now mixed with 
fo much ftagnant water, that neither man nor beaft can 
tread on it with fafety* This kind of foil when well drained, 
is the richeft of any. Nor is the' draining of it fo difficult 
as may be at firft apprehended. Sometimes the water which 
poifons it comes from higher grounds, fo that it can eafily 
be intercepted, and afterwards made to ferve it, in the way 
of irrigation, as an excellent manure. Sometimes the water 
is fupplied by fprings within itfelf ; wliich will eafily be dif- 
covered, after the bog has got an outlet at the lower fide, to 
which the Springs may be conduced by open drains, as the 
mud fubfides ; after which it may be regularly drained, and 
converted into valuable pafture or arable land, as the owner 
choofes. A confiderable traft of ground in the neighbour^ 

Z ij 
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hood of Campbelton^ partly a lake and partly a morafs, was 
thus brought to be excellent arable land by the late Colonel 
Charles Campbell. Befided the advantage to the owner^ the 
draining of fuch marfhy grounds conduces to the healthinels 
of the neighbourhood, ]3y removing their putrid exhalations. 
A third kind of wade ground, and that in which we moft 
abound, is mofs ; of which there are in every parifh large 
tra£is, ufelefs in their prcfcnt ilate, but capable of cultiva- 
tion. They are of different depths, from two or three to 
eight or ten feet, and of different dimenfions \ fo that fome 
of them may be reckoned, not by the number of acres, but 
of fquare miles which they contain. One of thefe immenfc 
mofies lies in the neighbourhood of Campbelton, to which it 
mufl fome time or other be of infinite fervice, At pxefent 
its thoufands^of acres are almoft good for nothing, except 
furnifhing a few peats ; which (as is the cafe in mod xpoflTes) 
have been fo irregularly cut, as to add much to t^e diffi- 
culty of improving it. Still however it may, and foon ought 
to be improved. It has every advantage from its fituation^ 
near manure, and near market. Mountains of limeftone lie 
near it on one fide, and mountains of fand and fea*ware 
on the other, A large water runs through the middle of 
it. Mafter-drains, or large ditches, at fuch diftancet as to 
ferve alfo for enclofures and divifions of fields, might be 
made to fall into this water ; and lefier lateral drains or 
ditches might be conduced to thofe larger ones. The wa-» 
ter, by deepening a few fords, might perhaps be made to run 
two or three feet lower than its prefent level, which woul4 
greatly facilitate the draining. As the water runs on a bed 
of fand, or gravel, it is probable that the mofs is nowhere 
deeper than the level of this ftratum ; fo that the mafter- 
drains could eafily be made to reach the gravel, and give 
vent to the under-water in every quarter. The lefier drains 
or ditches might alfo be bored or tapped to that depth, at 
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fmall diibinces, and the weight of the mofs would foon prefs 
up the fuperfluois wateri and force it to take its departure. 
As for the extraneous water from the higher grounds, it 
could not only be kept off by a ditch (which would ferve 
$dfo for an enclofure), but made fubferyient to the valuable 
.uie of watering. and nianuring the mpfsj how. foon it would 
be in condition to receive it. 

Wherever clay, fand, or gravel, may be found within two 
or three feet pf the furface,.^a cogt of it ought to be thrown 
over the mofs, as it will greatly improve it. This may be 
eaiily done, by forming the ground into the fhape of broad 
ridges, and throwing firA the mpfly ftratum of the furrow-^ 
iUtch to fill up hollows on either fide ^ and then, after the 
furface is levelled, the clay or fand over all *• When thefe 
ditches or fquare drains (land open for two or three years, it 
is probaUe the ground will be fo far dried as to allow then^ 
to be nearly filled up,, by flanting down their edges ; if potj 
they may, where necefiary, be eaOly formisd into hollow 
drains, In the firft inftance, it is .probable the moft, if not 
all of the ground, muft be drefled with the fpikie, as it may 
be too foft to bear the plough, as well as in need of levelling, 
3ut the difierence is not confiderable where . Ubourexli may 
cafily be got, as here, in the intervals between the fifliing.fea-* 
fons. After the ground is levelled and dug, and has had 
fome time to dry, it fiiould be .well limed; after which it 



^■IF' 



* ^ One mediocl of reclaiming the mofs (in Kincardine) is to dig ditches, 
M otgMi*^ as they are called, at fuch diftances, and of fuch depths, that, the 
** clay di|g from them is fuffictent to cover the intermediate fpacet of mofs to 
^ the depth deilred. This makes the mod fubihuitial improvement, efpeci- 
*^ aUy if any confiderable quantity of clay was raiied; as, in that cafe, it form- 
^* ed a new foil, which, comprefling the mofs by its weight, its fponginefs 
** produced no bad effed. Mofs improved in this manner, after producing 
<■ fome crops of grain, has continued for 40 years to be good pailurage.'* 
Stat./ict. fof Ki/tcardtfujf VI. 494. 
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cannot fail of giving two good crops. Grafies fliould be 
fawn with the fecond crop; and no cattle, eaccept {beep, 
{hould for a year or two be allowed to tread it Thefe 
flieep^ feeding on one part, might by folding be macfe to 
manure and improve another, till all (hould be brought in at 
no great expence. The ftraw too raifed on one acre woaU 
create dung for another ; fo that the work wants only a be- 
ginning, which it is hoped fome of the proprietorii or' fome 
fpirited farmers will foon give it. A fmall farmer on the 
Duke of Argyle's property, bordering on this mob, has al- 
ready made feveral little purchafes from the Ikirts of it, by 
which he has made his own circumftances eafy* and gifeo 
proof to others that they may do th^ like| an4 have larger 
profits, by working on a larger fcale« 

No part of the improvement here propofed is very diflScuIt, 
much lefs impra£licable. Similar undertakings have been 
executed to advantage in many places, and arc juft now go* 
ing on in others with every profpeA of fuceefe and profit. 
Not long ago, a mofs in the Ifle of Man, fix miles long, diree . 
broad, and from lo to 20 feet deep, was drained and impro- 
ved, and is now the moft profitable land in the ifland *• la 
the neighbourhood of Paifley, of Camwath, and of Stiriing, 
the like great improvements are rapidly going forward. 

From what improvements have been made in this fame 
county^ on mofs or peat-bog, by the Duke of Argyle, and 
feveral other proprietors, near their houfes, it may be feen 
that this fpecie^ of ground, though ufelefs in its prefent ftate, 
may yet be turned to great account. There 1$ reafon to hope 
that the advantage of improving it is now beginning to be 
more generally attended to. The proprietor of the great 
mofs of Crinan (Mr. Malcom) propofes to begin immediate- 
ly to improve it; and there is no doubt of his doing it with 

♦ Political Survey of Grtat BrHMtn^ I. SIS* 
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cafe, and to great advantage *• Such a fubjeA is capable of 
being made of itfelf a great eftate. Many fuch are in the 
county^ efpecially in the upper parts of it) and fome of them 
of ftill greater extent. A fheet of mofs on only one farm 
there is computed to be no lefs than lo or 12 miles fquare. 
One can hardly indulge the hope that fuch a fubje£t) and fo 
fituated, will ever be improved. But furely in the highefl: 
habitable fituations in tlie county^ fome portion at leaft of ' 
this kind of ground might be profitably cultivated. There 
arable and meadow lands are fcarce. Mofs might be made 
to fupply the deficiency, and yield, what is much wanted, a 
fufficient quantity of hay. Even with a view to pafture, one 
acre might thus be made to produce mpre than 20 or 30 in 
their natural (late* The fituation does not forbid fuch im- 
prorement. It is believed that no habitation in this county 
is anuch higher than the Lead-hills, and yet there, one acre 
of wafte ground, originally not worth one (hilling, has been 
brought to feed two cows. <^ This (hows what culture will 
" efie£b, even in a wiidqmefs f ." 

The great' obftacle to improvements of this kind in the 
upper part of the county is, that the land is generally under 
the (beep fyftem, and in too few hands. A man who holds 
a tra£t of many miles will never improve many acres. If the 
land were in more hands, and, partly at leaft, ftocked with a 
breed of (beep that could bear to be folded, in order to ma- 
nure it, much agricultural improvement might reafonably be 
expe£led, now when the fpirit and knbwledge of it is fo much 
diffufed. One argument, however, (hould weigh much with 
our ftoremafters, and induce them tO' improve fome part of 
their wafte grounds ; apd that is, that the braxy^ a difeafe fo 
fatal to their flocks, may be efFe£lually prevented, by having 
^— .— — i— ^»i^i»-— i»-— I ■ III — — — — — 1^ 

* This iijiproTetnent is fince begun, and confiderably advanced. 
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a plentiful fupply of foft artificial grafles for their hogs fcdft 
after they are weaned *. 

Mofly land is bed adapted to the raifing of grafs 5 and for 
that purpofe, more than for raifing dom, ought it to be im- 
proved. Clover will grow in it, if it is fufficiently dry ; and 
ryegrafs better, as it is lefs delicate. But the kind of grafs 
that fuits it beft is the meadow foft grafs f (holcus lanatus). 
This grows clofe and quickly, keeps the ground wdl, and is 
equally fit for pafture or for hay* 

In nioft of the farms occupied by fmall tenants ilid cot- 
tagers, confiderable parcels of new and mofly ground is 
brought into cultivation, by planting potatoes in the lazy- 
bed way. Wherever dung can be eafily applied to fuch land, 
this is certainly the eafieft and cheapeft way of improving it 
But by their ufual mode of managing, the principal benefit 
that (hould be derived from this improvement is loft,, and the 
ground left in a worfe ftate than it was before. Two, if not 
three crops of oats are taken after the potatoes, and then the 
ground is left to nature, to make what fhe likes of it. In« 
ftead of this, the ground, before it is broke up, ought firft to 
be fufficiently enclofed ; generally by a ditch, which would 
keep off^ foreign water, and help to drain it of its own. "V&Tie* 
ther this fhould be done by the tenants or landlord, or both, 
muft depend on circumilances. As foon as the potatoes^ are 
dug, every two ridges (or every three, if the lazy-beds are 
narrow, and the ground pretty dry) (hould be made into one. 
This is eafily done, by flanting ofi^ the outer edges of Ae in- 
tended ridge, and throwing back the ftuflF into -the interme- 
diate furrow or furrows, taking care that the new ridge be 
fufficiently raifed in the middle, to let the water fall oflF into, 
the furrow that is left, which ought to be well cleaned, and, 



• See Chap. XIII. Sed. a. 

t Called by fomc Yorklhire hay-feed. 
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if neceflary, deepened. In this date it fliould lie till the be- 
ginning of April, when it fhould be ftirred a little with the 
fpade, and fown with oats and foft grafs feed. A fecond 
crop of oats may be taken; but the grafs, by getting the 
ground in better heart, if it be fufHciently reduced and pul- 
verized, will more than make up for the want of it. Next 
year the grafs (hould have a flight top-drefling of lime, if 
none was harrowed in with the crop the year before ; or, if 
that is n6t convenient, the afhes of the peats burnt in the 
houfe might be kept dry in a fmall fhade, and ufed in place 
of it. No cattle heavier than fheep ihould be allowed to 
pafture the ground for a few years, till the fward is fufH- 
ciently ilrong to bear them. By this management the im- 
provement would be great and permanent : for, though mofs 
will bear the fame rotation of cropping with other lands, yet 
it will make a better return by putting it early and in good 
heart under grafs. Corn upon mofs lands is apt to lodge, 
which would prevent its filling, and make it lefs fit for meal 
than for feed *. 



* The following mode of improving mofs is extra^ed from an Account of 
$bg Improvement of Mfift^ by Mr. Smith of Swinrig-muir, Ayrlhire, lately 
pobliflied (1797). 

The firft thing done, is to cut main, or mafler-drains, fo as to ferve aifo 
for enclosures, or divifions of fields. Thefc are eight feet wide at top, two 
i-hajf at bpttom, and four i-half drcp. They cofb is. the fall of 18 i-half 
feet running meafure. 

The ridges are then formed fix or feven yards broad. A fpace of about 
20 inches is left in the centre of each ridge, and covered with the turf cut 
from either fide with the fpade, in the fame manner as if done with the 
plough. You then proceed to turn up cither fide with the fpade, till you 
come to the divifion-furrow, which fhoulci be two feet wide, and cleared out 
cm the fides of the ridges, fo as to fervc as fo many leiTer drains for conduc- 
ing tfie water to the main drains. 

The forming of the ridges in tiiis mannrr, with a gentle declivity to the 
furrpws or open drains on each fivle of tlicn.^ cofls from il. 138. 4d. to 2I. 29. 
per acre. 

A a 
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While we have fo much wafte ground that may be gauneil 
at an.eafier rate, it is hardly neceflary to obfenre, that a coi^ 
fiderable quantity might be recovered from the fea at the besl 
of many of our bays. A work of this kind was begun many 
years ago at Ardmucnifli Bay } but a great ftorm havii^ de- 
molifhed the dike before it was far enough advanced to en* 
counter it, the undertaker was difcouraged, and the projefl 
was abandoned. An eftimate of the expence of recovering 

The ridges are then top-drefled with lime (carried in whedt-harrowt vfm 
on planks from the end of the ridges), at the rate of from 32 to 64 boOf.if 
ihell>lime to the acre, each boll being five Winchefter buihels. The mob 
fhovld be thus prepared the fummer before the firft crop is taken. The ci» 
that anfwers beft for the firft is poutoet, planted in .lasy-bedt actoA the 
ridges ; allowing them a finkll qnantity of dung, about iS carts to the aoei 

After the potatoes are dug, the ridges are brought to the fiunie form as 
before, hj clearing the divifion.furrows, and Aiding down the edges of the 
lazy-beds, fo as not to bury the manured fuifiice. This is done at iSs. per 
acre. Next fpring, early oats are (own, and harrowed in with a fight hanoir 
drawn by two men, who will harrow one i-fourth acre ia a diy. To pfcpaic 
for a fecond crop^f oats, the ridges are dug acrofs, and the diTifiDo-furrowi 
' cleared out; which cofts from xl. to iL 6s. -per acre. Two or three moie 
crtfps of oats are fometimes taken (which is not confidered as the bcft manage- 
ment) and ryegrafs, or foft grais fown with the laft for hay. 

Such is the efied of lime in confolidating mo(s, when drained to a proper 
temperature of moifiure, that often after the fecond, and always after the 
third year, the ground can be ploughed with horfes within two bouts of the 
divifion-furrows. 

The potato crop does more than pav the ezpente, and the psfturc, when 
laid down in grafs, is eftimated at xl. 58. per acre. The Aceotmi mentions a 
farmer who had improved five acres of mofs when only four yeara of hiskafe 
were to run, and intended to improve five more the next year, when only 
three were to run, without any hopes of its being renewed. A fure proof 
that he found this kind of improvement vety gainfuL 

In a ftatement given of the expence and profit of improving an endofiur of 
eight acres, the refult is, for e«ich acre, 

Gain the firft year (a potato crop), - L.O ix. 7 

' fecond year (oats), - - 430 

■ ' third year ditto, - • 3 13 S 

After which it will let for pafture at ll. 5s. per acre. 
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a trad; of land from the head of Lochgilp was lately taken 
by Mr. Macneil ; but it may be doubted whether it would 
1>e a gainful purchafe. Campbelton Bay could be made to 
part widi a few acres at an eafier rate, if the town fliould 
be ftraitened for room \ but the expence might exceed the 
value for any other purpofe. 

With. regard to wafte grounds that are incapable of cul- 
tivation, but well adapted for planting, enough has been fug- 
gefted in the preceeding chapter. Both taken together hold 
out fuch room for improvement, and fuch profpe£):s of ad- 
vantage, as no calculation can come up to. The great im- 
portance of thefe fubjefis may excufe the length at which 
they have been handled. The principal defign of thefe pages 
is to fuggeft what may and ought to be done, for the im- 
provement of the country, although there may be no pro- 
l^pc£t of its being done in a hurry. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

IMFROVEMINTS, 



Sect. I. — Draining. 

Draining, together with enclofing, muft be the foundation 
of all improvement in ^this county. Our arable and im« 
proveable lands lie, for the moil part, at the foot of hilU* 
from which they are perpetually fed with under-water« 
Where the ground is of a loofe gravelly texture, this water 
is conftantly oozing out where it can get the readieft vent, . 
and forms that cold and fpouty foil, in whic^i Tegctation is 
retarded, if not dcftroyed by its chill. .Where the ground 
is of a fpongy and tenacious nature, this under-water forms 
it into moffes, marfhes, and wet meadows or bogs, which 
can never be turned to much account until this water, or 
fuperfluous moifture, is drained off. 

The firft ftep towards draining, is to intercept this water 
which comes from the higher grounds, by a deep ditch, 
which may generally be dire<Sled fo as to anfwer at the fame 
time for a fence. From this ditch the water is to be con- 
duced to another large ditch or mafter-drain. This ditch 
may alfo ferve for an enclofure or fubdivifion to the lower 
grounds. It fliptlld be drawn where the ground is loweft, 
and be of ^(ufficient depth to admit the water from the 
othep-drams, which are to be made in the field, to fall into 
it. Thefe drains fhould be parallel to the upper ditch, or 
nearly fo : that is, they ftiould run acrofs the declivity of the 
ground, as otherwife they would be of no fervice. Their 
dlflances and depth muft, in a great meafure, depend upon 
the nature of the ground. The diftances between the drains 
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muft always be the lefs in proportion as the declivity of the 
ground is the greater. In grdund that is nearly level, a drain 
draws water from both fides, but ij^ fteep ground it draws 
very little but from the upper fide. The bottom of an up- 
per drain Ihould be horizontal, or level, with the furface of 
the next drain below it. The line of this drain may, there- 
fore, be eafily gueffcd by the eye, or more exa6^1y fixed, by 
holding ereft in your hand a ftick, whofe length is equal to 
the depth of the drain, and defcending till a line ftretched 
from the lower furface edge of the drain above to^ the top 
of the ftick fhall appear to be level. At a much greater 
diftance than this you cannot fafely make your drains. Even 
this may fometimes be too much. In ground nearly level, 
and of a tenacious or fpongy nature, fuch as clay or mofs» 
a rood, or from i6 to i8 feet, may be a fufEcient diftance* 

In gravelly foil, where the water comes eafily to the fur- 
face, it is enough to make drains about 30 inches deep, fo 
that, when finiftied, they may be out of the reach of the 
plough or fpade. But in mofs or clay, it may be necefiary 
tONgo deeper, as you cannot come to the fource of the evil 
till you reach faiid or gravel. If you cannot always fubmit 
to the expence of going fo deep (which it would be beft to 
do), you muft at leaft, here and there, pierce or tap the 
^bottom of the drain with a three inch augur, a fliarp ftake, 
or fome fuch inftrument, fo as to reach the fand through 
the intervening clay or iny>ervious ftratum, and give the un- 
der-water a fufficient vent, to come up, or to let the upper- 
water down to the porous ftratum. Into each of thefe holes 
there fliould be thriift a bufli, to keep them from being filled 
up with mud. 

A very ordinary degree of judgment and penetration may 
lead one to difcover where the fprings, or under-water, which 
poifon any ground, are likely to be found in the greateft 
quantity ; and one drain in that place, with abundant tap- 
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pings, may fuperfede the necdiity of many others. In thus 
finding and carrying off the water at its foiurcei lies much of 
the (kill of draining *. 

Drains fliould not have too great a fall, which would weir 
the bottom, and make the fides fall in. The water fliouId 
be made to run freely, not to rufli violently. 

Where the ground is very fof t, the drain muft he mads 
by degrees, allowing the edges to part with their water, and 
contraA a firmnefs after one ftratum or fj^t is taken out| 
before the taking out of afiother. "Without thiSf the fides, 
by their weight of water and foftnefs, will be apt to ^11 in 
and meet, before the work is finiihed. 

* The celebrated drainer, Mr. Elkington, feetns, from the notices given of hti 
art, to take chiefly this method. He confiders, firi|^, whether the wet be ow- 
ing to rprings iflaing from the higher ground, or to a |;eneraU7 moift id4 
oozing bottom. If to the firft of thefe caufet, (he drain is cut t|irMigh the 
eye of the fpring, or rather a little higher than the effeft of the water is ▼!• 
fible. If there appear to be feveral fprings, the di^in is cot in fu^ a diitc* 
tion as to do piaft execution, by catching the greateft poffibk munber of 
fpringrs. But if the ground is generally moifi, and no fpring appears, the 
judgment is exercifedon conlidering, from the nature of the ground, where 
the water is moft likely to be found. After a line with a gentle £dl is pitch- 
ed upoxf, Mr. Elkington begins his drain at the loweft end, prpceeding up- 
wards to the place fufpeded. After the drain is fufficiently advanced, an at- 
tempt is made by boring to difcovcr the fpring. The borer I9 in tl)e flupe of 
a large augur, two i-half, or three inchej^ in diameter. It is made of different 
lengths, which fcrew one upon another. The . upper part is one inch fquare. 
It is turned by two men, who have each an iron bar or handle, "fitted in one 
cnd'to the fquare part pf the borer. If the. attempt is fucce&fiil, fo that in 
confequence of the boring, the water iflues in a fufficient quantity, this par( 
of the bufinefs is completed ; otherwife the drain is carried forward, and ths 
trial by boring repeated till it fucceeds ; when the water boils up like a foun- 
tain, and is eonveyed away in a covered done drain. It is incredible what a 
large trad a few of thefe drains vrill dry, when the fource of the water is dii^ 
covered, as it feldom fails to be, on the firfl or fecond .attempt by Mr. £)- 
kington, though it may fometimesbe as low as from i a to 18 feet from the 
furface, according to the thicknefs of the diflerent flratums which lie over ths 
i^nd or grayjel ^herp the water lodges. 
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Drains are either open or covered, and executed in various 
ways in different parts of the county. Where there is any 
conGderable quantity, particularly of furface water, open 
ilrsuns are the fureft ; and they (hould be made with perpen- 
dicular (ides, in order to keep the water within narrow bounds. 
But in land tliat is but moderately wet, it is better to make 
open drains in the form of a broad furrow, (helving fo gently 
on the fides as to allow a cart to pafs over them. The land 
will then have the appearance of large ridges, floping gently 
from the top, to the drains or furrows on each fide. If the 
ground is firfl: planted with potatoes in the iazy*bed way, 
and every fecond or third fur floped in thfs manner after 
the potatoes are dug, and the parings thrown back into the 
furrow in the middle, and the top of the ridge raifed, the 
work may be performed at a very trifling expence. Of thefe, 
as well ad of other kinds of drains, there are many which 
are executed in the completed ftyle about Inveraray, and are 
now finding their way into all parts of the county. In all 
level grounds, open drains, thus gently floping on the fides, 
are found to be the beft. 

Covered (pr hollow) drains are of 'diiFerent kinds, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, and the materials that may 
be found mod convenient for making them. If (tones, and 
efpecially flags, are. at hand, the beft and moft durable drains 
are thofe which are laid with flags at the bottom, built with 
ftones at the fides, then covered with flags at top, fome fmall 
flones over and about the flags, and then a layer of heath or 
ru(hes, or a fod with the green fide undermoft for covei^ng 
all, before the drain is filled and levelled. This conftru£tion 
anfwers well for a larger drain, which receives a confiderable 
quantity of water from other leiTer dijains or conductors. 
But if ^e ground is firm, and neither the fall nor quantity 
of water great, the flagging of the bottom may not be neceC- 
fary. The Ictkr drains may be made wich any ftcxies on 
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each fide, and others over them, fo as to leave about fix inches 
fquare of an interval. They iliould then be filled up, for 
fome inches, with finall (tones, and covered and levelled as 
above. 

When only fmall (tones are at hand, the drain may be 
made narrow at bottom, and the (tones thrown in at random 
for a fo6t ihick, and covered as before. This will clear the 
ground of (tones as well as drain it. 

If channelly gravri, or coarfe fand be more convenient, the 
drain may be made to terminate at the bottom in a narrow 
angle, and filled up with five or fix inches of fuch ftu£F, 
through which the fuperfluous moi(ture will find its way. 

In (tifF clay foils, where there are no (tones, drains may be 
made, thus narrowing to a point at the bottom, and a rope 
of (traw, ruflies, or heath, three or four inches diameter, laid 
along it, and immediately covered with the matter that was 
dug out. In 12 or 18 months the (traw will rot and melt 
away, the clay above it will be confolidated, and a durable 
arch or pipe will remain for the courfe of the water *. 

In mofs, or other ground that fuits it, the turf drain is of* 
ten the mo(t convenient and always the cheapeft. It is made 
by digging out two or three fpits, according to the depth of 
the mofs j and then, with a narrow fpade tapering to a point 
(or even with a common peat fpade), the la(t fpit is dug out 
of the middle, fo as to leave a fhouldcr on each fide. Acroft < 
this is laid the turf that was cut off the top, or any other 
thick and tough fod of a fuitable length, with the green fide 

* The following is another mode of making the pipe-drain. The drain ii * 
dug to the neceilkry depth, and narrowed in the bottom, in which is hid 1 
firaight and fmooth pole, fix inches diameter at one end, and five at the other; 
v/ith a ring faftened in the tliickcft end. The chiy, or tougheft part of the 
contents of the trench are firft thrown in, and then the renMinder« after 
which it is trod firmly down. By means of a rope fattened to the ring, the 
tree is drawn out to within a foot or two of the fin^ll or liinder end^ and the 
fame operation is repeated. Accwnt 0/ Drainifig^ &c. p. 16^, 
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under ; after which the ftuff that was dug out is turned in 

■ ■ • 

and levelled. 

If* broom, furze, heath, or brufliwood ihay be eafily got, 
the drain may be made wider than this at bottom, filled up 
for X 6 or 1 8 inches with theie materials; and over them a 
layer of turf or fod as before. The buthes will laft the bet- 
ter if put in green. If dry, they will foon decay. 

As the parts of mofs or peat-earth, when once thoroughly 
dried, will not eafily unite and cohere again, it is beft to make 
fuch drains in the dried months, and not to turn in, upon 
die turf, the matter that was dug out, until it is well dried ; 
as after that the water will eafily filter through it into the 
,drain ; whereas, if turned in immediately, and before it has 
had time to dry, the parts will fobn reunite, and by their 
(ponginefs retain the water, or condudi it over the drain, 
inftead of allowing it to fall in. Upon this principle, it de- 
' ierves to be tried, whether in the want of other material^^ 
inofs may be drained by only cafting peats out of the drains^ 
drying thefe«peats as for fuel, and then turning them ihj' 
with all their drofs, into the drain. 

Every kind of drain fliould be at lead from 30 to 3^ 
inches deep, fo that when finiflied, it may b^ out 'of the 
teach of the fpade or plough. 

In covering a drain, one fhould always begin at the top,' 
fo ,that any mud which gathers may be eafily cleared down- 
wards. If he proceeded in the contrary direAion, the drain 
would be choked before he could bei done with it.' 

If the ground is to be formed into ridges, they (hould 
have a preper defcent, and be in a diredlien fomewhat con- 
tfary to the drains^ fo that the one may help the other $ the 
one carrying off the JTurface, anc^ the other the under-water, 
* The expence of draining muft always vary with the vary- 
ing circumftances of ground and materials. Turf drains may 
Coft in general from 2L to 3I. and ftone drains from 3I. to 4I. 

Bb 
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an acrei at (ix yards diftance. But this expence will be 
commonly repaid in the courfe of three or four years, and 
an acre of fuch groitnd is of more value ever after than three 
or four acres, or even more, in their natural date. So that 
the pr6fit of draining and improving land is vaftly greater 
than that of buying more. The one is obtained for three or 
four years purchafe, the other not under 25 or 30. Where 
ground can be planted with potatoes in the lazy-bed way, 
and the materials for making drains in every fecond or third 
furrow cafily got, whether turf or ftone, all the expence will 
probably be paid by the potato crop itfelf. Is it poffible in 
any other way, to lay out a little money to fo much advan- 
tage ? 

Some foils have no depth to admit, nor under-water to 
require draining, yet are fo fpongy or tenacious as to Tetain 
wet in their furface, and of courfe are fo cold, that neither 
corn, nor any grafs, except a little of the coarfer lund, will 
grow on them. Such ground may be cured by a coat of drift 
fand fpread inch or two thick on the top, and then ploughed 
down *. If this is not eafily got, gravel, which is prpbaUy 
in their under ftratum, will be fo^nd a corre£):ive ; for moft 
lands have their correfkives in their under ftratums* The 
land may be formed into the (hape of ridges, covered with a 
coat of this under ftratum from the furrows on either fide. 
When the land is pulverized a little by tillage, the water will 
ooze through, till it reach this fand or gravel, which will al- 
low it to filtrate down into the furrows. 

Spongy grounds of this kind, lying on a declivity, and no- 
fit for cultivation, may have their pafture greatly mended by 
furrows drawn obliquely acrofs them with the plough or fpade, 
at proper diftances, and with a littljS defcent, having the fed 

• Common fand may be applied to ftiff clay, as well ais to tough and tent- 
cious inofs. It helps to warm all fuch foils, to make them more open mi 
loo(e> and more fit for vegetation. 
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turned out on the lower fide. Thefc furrows^ or little open 
drains, fo eafily made, would not only help to cure the ground 
of its chill, but might ferve alfo as fluices for watering it, in 
£tuations capable of that great improvement *« 

Sect. II. — Of Paring and Burning* 

A few in this county have tried paring and burning, but 
to no great extent \ and they foon faw caufe to give it up. 
The heat . of the aflies made the ground exert itfelf to pro- 
duce one or two tolerable crops, and fome dwarfifh white 
clover where it did not grow before ; but its ftrength was 
foon exhaufted, and it was found difficult to bring it again 
to good order. 

In Ihallow foil, this prafike muft be ruinous, as it con- 
fumes too much of its ftaple. Even in deep moffes it is far 
irom being always proper, as the beft foil is that which is 
uppermoft, within the reach of the influence of the fun and 
aur, and mod replete with vegetable fubftances. It is pre- 
' pofterous therefore to deftroy the beft, in order to get at the 
worft. If the furface is tough and matted, ^ is better to re- 
duce and c6rre£l it by the application of lime, if it can be 
procured at an eafy rate. ' 

If paring and burning is at any time advifable, it would 
feem^ be after the upper ftratum of a deep mofs is exhauft- 
ed by tillage, :i^hen it «)ight be proper to bum it, in order to 
■ ■ ■ - > -I.I. , ■ I .. I. . ■ 

* Cm. iheep paJOtures of ak fpongy /yrface and nearly level* the following 
fimple mode of carrying off the furface water, by means of a ftrong common 
plon^, may be eafily elTe&ed. ** After turning up the furrows through the 
^ hollow parts of the field where the water is apt to ftagnate, let a man with 
f^ a fp^ |>are otlf the loofe foil, Reaving the fod or gta%iiide about thcee 
y- inches thick*, and th6n turning it back into the furrow, with the grafs ijde 
M op, as before. By .this, a canal of three or four inches will be left in the 
.*< bottom of the furrow, fufficient to difcharge a confiderable quantify of wa- 
« ter, which will readily fubiide into it.'* Account ^ DrMunng^ &c. p. 167- 

B b ij 
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get at frefli i#il that may be more adapted to the puipofea of 
vegetation. But even in this cafe, it might be bietter to 
cany away the exhaufted furface to cover any contiguous 
field of fand, clayi or ground of any other quality oppofite to 
that of mofs ; as it is found that any foil is greatly im- 
proved by mixing with it any other, of a difierent kind. 
Though both be barren by themfelves, they may become fer- 
tile by being compounded* . 

As the prafliceof paring and bulging, however, has its ad- 
vocates, and as aflies are undoubtedly a powerful manure, it 
is probable tliat the failures complained of, have been owiilg 
in- fome meafure to injudicious management, efpecially when 
tried on deep moiles. Ail moffes are better adapted for 
grafs than for corn crops, M'hich foon exhauft them ; if they 
are not kept in good heart by manure, and a proper rotation* 
. If, therefore, inilead of taking tliree corn crops from fuch j 

I I 

land, as is often done, only one or at mod twO wlute crops 
were taken, and the ground laid down with graft feeds, it 
might have anfwered <vell. The common way of bringiag 
in mo0y ground, is by planting it with potatoes in the lazy- 
bed way ; after which the grafs feeds Qiould be fown widt 
the firft or feffiid crop of oats that fhould be t^kei) ; or per- 
haps fown alone, -without any oats at all. By this manage- 
ment there is reafon to believe that the improvement would 
be confiderable, and the melioration in the pafturcipheaply 
gained ; as the expencc of paring and burning would l)e paid 
by the potato crop. 

The burning fliould be done in calm weather, and when 
the clods (hpuld not be fo dry as to bum fiercely, or too 
much. The fire fbould he fmothered (as is done in charring 
wood), the fmoke kept in as much as poflible, and the clods 
not fo much buVned as pulverized. The foot, as well as the 
aflies, would be thus preferved, and the principle of vegeta- 
tion not fo. much deftroycd. 
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Sect. III. — Of Manuring. 

Few parts of the kingdom have more advantage from na- 
tural manure than this county. Our great extent of fea- 
coaft fumiflies a vaft variety of fea-ware, fhell-fand, and 
oyfter-ftiell banks. We abound almoft everywhere with 
limeftone ; and as marl (whigh is of the fame nature) is fre- 
quently found in countries which abound with limeftone, 
there is reafon to believe that when our farmers fhall know 
better what marl is,, and what its value, it may be difcover- 
cd in many places where it has not yet been found. As yet 
it has been very little fought for, and very little ufed when 
found *. On the Duke of Argyll's property, about five or 
fix miles from Campbelton, there is ^ great quantity of 
marl, of which farmers that were hear it made fome ufe 
above thirty years ago, and afterwards gave it up, till within 
thefe two or three years that they have tried it again. But 
now, as formerly, they feem to be rather difappointed in their 
expectations. This may be owing to their laying it on toC( 
fparingly, to tficir ploughing it down in a crude ftate, with- 
out allowing it to lie a year on the fward ; aiid J:o their lay- 
ing it, not on old ley to which it would do moft good, but 
on poor run-out foil, which required more the application 
of cow's dung, or fome fuch oily manure, than any cal- 
caxeo^s ftimulua. 

As marl (like lime) z(ks chiefly as a ftimulus, if the ground 
18 not kept in good heart by applying dung, and obferving a 
proper rotation of crops, it will foon exhauft it. Marl 
ihould be laid on the fward before the winter frofts, which 
will make it fall and mix with the ground, on which de- 
pends much of its cffeft. * 

Of the vaft benefit of marl, when applied judicioufly, there 

■ ■ 1 11 

* I. e, on the continent. It is much ufed in the lHand of Liimorer 
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.can be no doubt. Farmers fliould therefore be direfled t» 
look for it everywhere *, and told that it may be known by the 
fermentation raifed in it by a little vinegar. To induce them to 
ufe it when founds they (hpuld know that it excels all other ma* 
nures, and that a field in condition to receive it, and once well 
covered with it^ needs hardly any more manure, under a proper 
rotation, during the currency of a 19 years leafe. Of our finall 
carts about 150 fhould be laid on an acre f. Like lime, it 
does the better of lying on the fward a year or two before it 
is ploughed down, that it may incorporate with the earth, and 
rot and ferment the fward. Dung too, as is the cafe widi 
lime, will greatly add to its efied, efpecially on poor ex- 
handed land. When both are well incorporated with the foil, 
by one or two ploughings, the benefit is immehfe. The 
Englifh farmer is fo fenfible of this, that he often marls an 
acre of ground at the expence of from 10 to 20 pounds. But 
then it gives him little more trouble for 20 years, and the 
tfkGt is vifible even for 40. As few with us may be able or 
willing to begin with fuch fpirit, where majrl may be found, 
it may be proper to obferve, that a lefs quantity at firft, and 
again repeated, will anfwer the purpgfe tolerably well, al- 
though it would be better to do the work to purpofe at fir(L 
Lime has been long ufed as a manure t in this county ; but 

* **iMarl may Be looked for in places where the ground rifes horn 1 hoi- 
** low on all fides but one, and where more water is obfi^ved to 4>™S ^'^"'^ 
^ the ground than what is feen to enter it. By attending to thefe two ob- 
*< fenrations, a great deal of trouble may be fared in the courfe of fearchmg 
« for marl." St^t- Ace, VoL XVIl. p. 471. 

f To carry it eafily to a difiance, it might be firft burnt in a kiln or brick 

oven. 

\ Whether lime produces its effcas as a manure, as a iUmnlat, at a <fifial> 
vent of vegetable fubftances, or as an attrafier of oily particles, Itc from the 
atm«fphere, is matter of difpute among philofophers, but ^f little moment to 
the fanner, if it only mends h;s crops. Probably it afts in theie various ways. 
From the weight of lime when newly burnt, and the additional weight whfch 
it requires after being for fomc ezpofed to the air, fome ciirious calcvlatiors 
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not yet fo much as it ought. In many places farmers who 
have both the lime and the peats to bum it almoft at the 
door, and who could therefore manure an acre for 30 or 40 
{hillings, feldom think of ufing it. So inattentive are many 
of them to their own intereft in this refpe£l, that landlords 
are fometimes obliged to make it a covenant that they ihall 
bum a certain quantity of lime. But in Kintyre, where they 
-are become fully fenGble of its good eiFefisi this is no longer 
neceflary. The farmers on the Duke of Argyll's eftate, efpe- 
cially, begin to coiifider a draw-kiln as a neceflary appendage 
to every farm. A fmall kiln of this kind is fcooped out and 
built in the face of a hill at a tr^flfbg expence, and requires not 
more than half the fuel which ufed to be fpent in the tern- 
porary turf kilns raifed on the field where the lime was to be 
fpread. The (hape of thefe kiliis nearly refembles that of an 
inverted bottle, tt muft be obferved that, where lime is mod 
ufed in this county, they feldom lay it on to a fufficient quan- 
tity ; which) on new, ftrong, or clayey foil, ought not to be 
leb than 120 .Winchefter bufhels of (hell-lime, or about three 
times as much pf flaked lime, to the acre. The firft n^y, be 
about 20, the other about 60 of our ordinary carts *. Land 
diat has been once fufficiently limed ought not to have it re- 
peated for 15 or 16 years after ; nor ought it then to have 
much xnore dian half the former quantity. \ 

Land that is warm, light and loofe, and already w-ell pulve- 
rized, has little need of lime, and ought not to get much of it : 
neither ought any land that is poor and much exhaufted. All 

have been made of the number of tons weight thus attraded to an acre by 
a^c quantity of quick or (hell- lime fufficient to cover it. H^nce lime is found 
to have the effedl of increaCng the depth of the foil. It alfo renders it lefs 
retendve of water. 

* When laid on in fmall quantities, at different times, the cSc6t of the one 
it loft before the other comes to its aid, and neither of them can do much 
{oody being too finall to excite a fermentation. Doing things by halves will 
aever anfwer weiL 
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thefe lands require dung more than lime, as the (faong laoa 
requires lime more than dung. Each kind of land (hoald 
therefore have chiefly, though not folely, the kind of manme 
which it mod ne^s *. From want of attention to tMbfe cir- 
ciimftances fome lands have been hurt by lime. 

Any land that is wet (hould be well drained before it ii 
limedi as otherwife the lime can be of tio fervice to it* Ncitlier 
indeed could at>y other manure, as the water would eflSedual- 
ly check every tendency to fermentation. 

Whether lime (hould be laid on hot from the kiln, oi: after 
It has been long expofed to the air. and become eilete, u a 
queftion about which farmers are not agreed : a proof, perhaps, 
that the difference is not remarkable. Lime hot from the 
kiln and harrowed in with the grain on the feed-fiurowy after 
the ground was well manured before, has been foiifid to pro- 
duce excellent crops here. In thid mannet it is thoroughly 
mixed v^th the foil, and kept from going too deep in the ftau 
row, as happens when it is laid on the fward and immediate* 
ly ploughed down, which is too often the cafe. When it k 
fpread on the fward it (hould be at leaft a year, if not two or 
three, before the ground is turned up. In the mean tim^ 
the grafs would be greatly meliorated, the lime would be in* 
corpbrated with the foil, and the fward rotted- and tamed to 
manure ; fo that the farmer would be amply paid for the in* 
tereft of his money, both in his grafs and com. Befidcs, by 
lying thus expofed to the air, the lime would become foOy 
faturated with whatever oils or fubftances it attrads ftrOm the 
atmofphere, and have their additional virtue fuperadded to itf 
own f . 



* In grounds -which have no natural call for a particular kind of manure io 
preference to another, it will be proper frefjuently to vary the tuumre. A 
change of manure may be as proper as a change of feed. Nature feemi to 
'delight in change, 

f It is certain, however, that lime, when harrowed in hot, and iminediati^ 
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l^irmcrs would find th<5ir advantage ftiU more in k if they 
^DPt)uld apply lime to the land oftcner than they do in the way 
of compoft 5 efpecially in light fliallow foils exhaufted by long 
croppings, v^hich need ftaplc ai well as manure to repair their 
Wafte. A compoft of earth, mofs, dung, fcourings of ditches, 
old earthen dikes, weeds (before they feed), or as many of 
tJiefe materials as could eafily be got, mixed in ftratums with 
lime itaade in the fummtr, allowed to ferment till the end of 
autumn, then mixed and turned over once or twice before it 
would be ufed in fpring, — this would make the manure go 
twice as far as 'at prcfent, and largely repay the additional 
cxpencc and trouble. Lime fliould always be flaked before 
it is ufed in compofts. 

Now that the duty is happily taken off coals carried doaft- 
wife^ would all farmers arid proprietors who could conve- 
niently get them, allow themfelvcs to make more ufe of them 
for fuel, and employ the time which ufed to be confumed on 
peatS) in dnuning and making compoft manures, this would 
kcep> in their pockets thofe larger fums which now go for 
ftieal) and enable them to rear more cattle and of a better 
Idtid. Thcfe things will come round in time. A few wU 
be wife enough to fet the example ; and many, it is hoped, 
^«411 follow it. 

Seft-ware, along all our coaft, is much ufed as a manure, 
though not always cared for fo much as it ought. Its ef- 
fcfl: is not fo lafting as that of dung ; nor is it fo great 

ly firom the kiln, ai mentioned above, has a more l^uick eflfet^ Lime in re- 
eetviog the fiHl moifture after, it is burnt, undergoes a fermentation, and. it \% 
ccrtnUly bell that this proeeft fhould go on in tjbe ground^ rather than out of 
it, as it will greatly help to Ibofen and pulverize it; When, therefore, lime is 
laid on red land, and not on the fward, it ihould as qjjickly as pofTible be 
fpread and harrowed in hot from the kiln, the burn'rig of which (hould be io 
timed as to meet the feafon when the ground is in proper order and rcadinei<» 
to receive it. 

C c 
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when laid on in winter as in April or May^ when it Is riper 
and more impregnated with falts*. What comes aihoie 
during fummer, after the ground is fown^ the more carefvl 
farmers gather into heaps, or fpread on ley-grounds. ' In 
either way it turns to little account. Much of the heap 
melts away, and much of what is fpread dies and fhrivels to 
nothing. If mixed with earth, mofs, ferns, weeds. Sec. in 
a compoft, it would produce a quick and ftrong fermenta- 
tion, and all its juices would be preferved. This b the way 
to make the moft of this great gift of Providence ; and the 
farmer and cottager, both (hould thus increafe their (lore of 
manure. ^ 

Shell-fand, found in many of our bays, has been long ufed 
as a manure for com and meadow bnds, which it greatly 
meliorates. By this manure not only the quantity of grais 
is greatly increafed, but its quality alfo mended. It anfwers 
well on any foil, but particularly on ftiff clay, and o^ mofiy 
andfpongy land, as (befides its ttkSt as a manure) itde- 
Itroys the tenacity of their parts, and helps to pulverize die 
one and drain the other. Its value as a manure depends on 
the proportion which the (hell bears to the fand ; which, in 
fome places is greater and in others lefs. The beft (and is 
found on fome of the iflands, particularly in Oronfay, from 
which it is frequently carried to the continent. Perhaps this 
is the beft and cheapeft manure that we have for hay-mea- 
dows* There is alfo a bank of good fand on ^an-Davar, 
at the mouth of Campbelton harbour. The ihore^ of Eil- 
iinan in Cowal alfo abound in fliell-fand. Even fea-{aod, 
wliich does not appear to have any mixture of ihells, is found 
to be beneficial, efpecially to mofs or clay grounds : Some 

* As. fait is a good manure, fea-water (of which a ton contains a buihelof 
fait) has been alfo rtcommended. It promotes putrefa<^on, and may be »p* 
plied to peat-earth, dung-heaps, and compoAs tvith adTaotagc.' 
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of the farmers In IGntyre apply it to fuch lands with great 
advantage. On the fliore of Dunaverty, in Kintyre, and in 
ibme other placesi fome coral is thrown afliore ^ which proves 
an excellent and lading manure, bat the quantity is not fo 
confiderable as to be of any extenCve fervice. 

In Loch Tarbert there is an immenfe quantity of oyfler- 
fiiells, almoil unmixed with any fand» when the thin ilfatum 
above them is removed. The extent of this adoniihing mafs 
of ihells is unknown ; bat it is probable it can never be ex- 
haufted. Avail trz€t of improveable moorifii*land in the 
neighbourhood may fome time or other fliow that Providence 
did not place this fund of manure in vain fo near it. For 
fuch moorifli heathy ground thefe fea-(hells are the fitted 
manure ; but their ufe ought not to be confined to it. In 
order to make the carriage the ^ lighter, and the efFe£l the 
quicker, perhaps it would be worth while to bum them fird, 
as is fometimes done to marl. The kiln might be made with*^ 
one or two eyes rimning into it about half-way at the bot- 
tom, with fome flags or dones rudely arched over them, the 
kiln then filled with (hells, and fed with fire for a day or 
two, as might be found necefTary. Lime is burned in this 
way in the fpace of froni two to three days ; and fhells, al- 
ready in a mouldering date, would take much lefs both of 
time and fuel. The operation would not be hindered by the 
tides, as thefe (helb are found alfo under the furface of fome 
of the fields beyond the fea-mark. 

Stratum? of thefe oyder-flicUs are alfo to be found at the 
head of Loch-Caolifport ; but there (fo flow is the progrefs 
of improvement !) they have not yet begun to ufe them as a 
manure. Probably the time is not didant when thefe fliells 
will become an article of commerce, and be carried at lead 
along all the fliores of Kintyre *. 

♦ The follo«'ing cxtradl from the Statiilical Account of the parifli of 

Cc ij 
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The quantity of animal dung coUe£ted in our farm-yardf 
is not fo great as it might, owing to our inattention in far<* 
nifhing our cattle with litter in winter, and in coUeAing 
weeds in fummer. ' Straw it fo fcarce in mod places, that, 
until we (hall have learned to raife more of green crops, 
much of it cannot be fpared for litter* But where ferns 
abound, they would anfwer the purpbfe as wcU, and (hou}d 
therefore be carefully laid up in their withered ftate in au- 
tumn, whon they are not cut green for manure in fummer *, 
Many ufc them in both ways ; but more there are who ne^ 
gleft them. 

More pains fhould alfo he taken to keep dunghills compact 
and clofe, fo as to make them ferment properly- ^ More atten- 



Kirkmabreck, in Galloway, may ihow people here in what eiUmatioo thii 
kliid of manure is held clfewherc. *< The principal manure ufed foi^improT- 
** ing land is fea-fbclls, of which t^ere is an almdft inezhauftible quantity, not 
<* Qiily within the high-water mark on this fide cf Wigtoa Bay, but a|fo in 
" the dry land, fever al hundred yards fron^ the ihore. ThefeiheUt vc ibU 
*' at fivcpcncc per ton, 25 of which is fuflicieot for an acre ; apd proves a 
<* cheap and excellent manure, preferable to either lime or marl. Many 
** thoufand tons of thefe ihellt are annually carried (by ve^els conftantly 
^ employed in the bufincfs) all round the coaft, and fometimes ertn to the 
*' Ifle of Man. Thefe fhells have been ufed with great advantage for the 
" improvement of barren heathy land, inifoniuch that many huadreda of acret 
«* in this parifh, originally not worth more than as. j-^r acre, have been made 
" worth from los. to 158. per acre. Yet this, like evtry other advanugi that 
" is eafily attained, is not duly prized; for upwards of zooo acres in this par 
** riih, though capable of cultivation, lie in a ftate of nature, covered with 
*< heath, and almoU good for nothing. A little calculation might fierve to 
«' ihow landlords that on nothing could they lay out their money to fo muck 
« advantage. As for a tenant, where lie has only a leafc for 19 years, and 
'* perhaps his encouragement not great otherwife, it cannot be cxpe^ed he 
-' fhould do much in the cultivation of barren land. The tenant, however, 
•' might well lay thefe (hells on land already cultivated." ^ 

♦ In Suffcx they lay up ftacks of heath in the farm-yards for litter ; and it 
is found when rotten to make good dung. How eafily might we thus in-: 
ti'cafe oiu" manure. 
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tion flioold likewife be psud to the ftance of them ; for they 
are fometimes fdaced fo near the byre and ftable doors, that 
the cattle muft be continually wading 'through them) to the 
great injury both of dung and cattle* Sometimes, too, they 
jure inju^iiQioufly placed in hollows, and thereby kept fo cold 
and wet as to prevent all fermentationf If the (lance is in a 
hollow, that hollow Ihould every year be filled up with earth 
before any dung is Isdd down } and this earth would be as 
good manure as the dung itfelf, wheifiiilly faturated with its 
juices. If this is not done, a level fpot (hould be chofen ; 
and at a little diftance from it fhould be dug a trench, into 
which fhould be thrown ftraw, weeds, earth, &c. to receive. 
the wafliings or oozings from the dunghill. All the animal 
urine from the byre and itabl^ fhould in like manner be con- 
dufled to fuch pits by proper gutters. Chamber-lye, and 
foap-lye in times of wafhing, and the droppings of the cattle 
and other fweepings about the doors, fhpuld alfo be cared 
^ for, and added to the heap. Cattle that are houfed fhould 
always be allowed, after being fet up, to fland a little before 
. they are turned out, in order to leave their dung, and not 
drop it about the doors, where it would turn to no account. 
•«>— Thefe obfervations may be thought too minute ; but they 
are not ^nimpo^tant : and the farmer fhould always remenW" 
t>er, that adding to his manure is adding to his corn. 

As dung muft always be the principal manure of every 
£arm, all poi&ble care fhould be taken to increafe its quantity 
and to mend its quality. Every thing capable of being made 
dung fhould be thrown into the dunghilL The furface fhould 
be equally fpread, and the fides compaiflly gathered, the bet-* 
ter to make it ferment and putrefy. This operation is necef- 
fary, in order to deftroy the feeds of any weeds that may be 
' mixed with dung, to rot any flraw that may be in it, and to 
digeft and pulverize the whole, fo as to make it mix more 
intimately with the foil ; for on this depends not a little of 
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its good tSeSt. This procefs of fermentation is particularly 
neceflary in horfe-dung, as it is not fo well digefted as that 
of {heep and cows, which chew the cud* But it is the bet« 
ter of having other dung, or fome cold materials mixed with 
it, as of itfelf it is (b hot as to perfpire and CYaporate too 
much of its juices *. 

Dung Ihould alfo be minutely broken and' carefully fpread, 
in order to incorporate and mix the more equally with the 
foil; which it does beft when it is moift, and when the 
ground is beft pulverized, before the feed is fown. The 
praftice of laying it unmixed in the bottom of potato drills 
cannot therefore be commended. 

The folding of cows and flieep upon fields, in order to 
manure them, was, till of late, common over all this county,' 
but is now given up in moft parts of it. The pra£lice was 
certainly hurtful to the cattle in the extent to which it was 
carried on ; for they were imprifoned there, at night and 
noon, in all weathers, from May till November, or till the 
field was dunged. On farms moftly arable, and under (hiall 
ftocks, perhaps it would be better to moderate the cuftom 
than to give it up entirely, as many of our fields are fo fitu- 
ated that they cannot be manured in any other way ; and it 
would not be wife to negleft them altogether. Even if prf- 
ture fhould be our chief objedl, it is greatly promoted by 
bringing land at ftated intervals under the plough, and lay- 
ing it down again with new grafles. Cattle and (heep, thofe 
efpecially of the native breed, if well fed and cared for, would 
not fuffer much by being folded at night in mild weather. 
Sheep efpecially might be of great benefit in this reipe£t. In 
many parts of England, the great purpofe for which they 



* Horfe-dung, afhes, a|^d other hot manures, are beft adapted for coM 
lands ; cow-dung, and fuch cold manures, for land that is dr^, warm, and 
fandy.' 
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keep thefe ufeful animals is for making them Ihe carriers of 
dungy efpecially in fituatiqns where the diftance and ileep- 
nefs of the hills would not admit of their being manured in 
any other way. For fuch a purpofe our Highland breed of 
iheep are well calculated, and pught to be cherifhed. They 
are light and hardy, and can with eafe travel a mile or two 
for their food, and carry their dung back to the fold. A 
flock of' I GO {heep, with their lambs, would, if well fed, ma- 
nure about an acre of land in a fortnight ^. To the rich 
ftqremafter this may be no objef): ; but to ihe ordinary farm- 
er, who would raife com for his family or for the market, it 
is a matter of great importance. It is fo efpecially in fitua* 
lions which admit of no other mode of manuring, and whiqh 
would foon be covered with heath, if altogether neglefled^ 
It deierves alfo to be confidered, that thefe high fields may 
(befides their produce) be of great ufe in giving a change of 
feed. In fome parts of the county, the elevation of one field 
above another, in the fame farm, may fometimes be near looo 
feet ; fo that the difference between them in foil and climate 
may be almoft as great as between one county and another. 
To this i^may be owing that com feed in the Highlands is. 
tolerably good in fome places where it has been very feldom 
changed. Let us then give up no advantage that we have, 
but rather add to them all that we can. 

MofS) or peat-earth, is fometimes turned out on ley ground 
in fummer or early in autumn, and found to be beneficial ; 
efpecially when laid on thin fandy or graveUy foil. Some 
ghre the ground a fprinkling of lime before the mofs is Isud 
on. Others take ai better way, by mixing both with other 
materials in a compoft, where they firft undergo a fermenta- 
tion. Three parts of mofs and one of dung, with the addi- 

* In Wiltihire iocx> (heep are allowed to manure about three-fourths of a 
ftatuce'acre per night. But our fheep are not fo large, noi fo well fed. 
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tion of fome flaked lime will make a good coBipoft. Th£ 
heap {hould be formed at top like the roof of a houfe^ and 
covered with thin turf to make it caft the rain,' as too nnich 
wet would impede the fermenting procefs. When mofs is 
ufed by itfelf, it fliould lie on the ground long enough to kt 
it dry and pulverize before it. is ploughed down % for if it is 
buried iii its wet fpongy ftate, and in large clods, it will ic^ 
tain its water and rather hurt than help the foU. 

The duft of dried peats, and the foundations of peat- 
ftacks have .been found an excellent manure for potatoes i 
but the experiments may not yet be fo numerous as to eUaUe 
one to recommend this manure boldly. If on farther trial 
it ihall be found to anfwer, it may prove of great fervice in 
a country which abounds with mofs ; as peats might then be 
caft for manure as well as for fuel, and the poor be enabled 
to raife a greater quantity of potatoes *. ' 

As the parts of peat-earth, once thoroughly dried and &« 
parated, will not readily cohere again, they will^ if plentU 
fully laid on, help much to dry Wet or fpouty foD, and to 
deftroy the tenacity of (tiff clayey grounds. Perhaps the 
chief virtue of thi6 manure lies in being appUed to the foil 
that beft fuits it. The natural defed of any foil is cured by 
Qiixing with it any other foil of oppofite qualities ; as gravel 
or fand with mofs or clay, and vui vetfa. Moft foils have 
their cure in their own under ftratums. Clay commonly has 
fand under it, and mofs commonly lies on (and or gravel. 
Some of thefe under ftratums caft out of furrows upon the 
ridges, as potatoes are covered in the lazy-bed way, would 
in many cafes greatly mend the furface foil. 

* Since writing the above, I have met with ftrongrecommendationt of this 
manure. It is much ufed in diiferent parts of Lancafhire. They cut the 
mofs two or three feet deep, in fmall pieces as we do our peats ; and after ic 
has got the fummer's drought and the winter's frofl, by which it is impreg- 
nated with vitul air, they cart it away, and lay it on the land. 
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Lands. which ^uve a depth of foil and are naturally good, 
but cxhanftfld by long tilfagCj^ are wonderfully meliorated by 
treochi]^. The difierence. between doing tins (a fpit and a 
h;df d^). and pbughing, is fp inconfiderablej that the dif- 
ference in one yearns ciop will geneifally repay, it, and the 
€Sc£t will be vifible for many years after. Befides the gain 
which the owner will derive from thus bringing frefh moidd 
into z€tion ham time to time,, it will f umiflf-employment 
to the labouring poor, and fo ^add pleafure to the profit. 
Ground that has been trenched formerly may be done over 
^gsdn for jos. or lefs, per acre ( and what was never trencb-i 
l^dy for 4puble thisi or little mpre, according to the pature of 
the ground, . 

When there are large turbaries x)r mofles^peat a(bes might 
be made in great abuxidanoe in fummer,; and if kept dry fo a^ 
to prefenre their £Uts, would be a valuable manure, appUe^ 
as ^ top-dreifing on dry lands ^n fpringi at the rate of r^ or 
20 bufh^ls to the acre. This would greatly mend the quan^ 
tity and quality of meadow hay„ imd would alio anfwer wdl^ 
on ftrong dry clays. In many parts of England ^ley carry 
this manure 25 or ao mites, idioug^ we put no rir^^e vpov^ 
it, becaufe it is fo eafily obtainedi, Even the aAp made jia 
a farmer's lamily throughout ^eyear, though of little value 
when thxown on the dunghill, would be of great account if 
kept in a dry ftate till ufed i^ ipring as a toprdreOing to 
com, clover, or meadow ground. 

In (hort, every -^imal and vegetable fubftance whatever, is 
capable of being ccmverted iftto dung, and nothing fhould be 
loft ; for, according to our homely proverb, ^* nu^ci if th 
<* fmthervf tbtnuai'chefi^^ . •' ■- 

Seqfon of laying on Dung. . 

The proper feafon for laying dung on meadow or ley 
groundSj^ is when they arc bare, after being mowed or pa* 

Dd 
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ftnred, at any time from the begining of July to the nuddle 
of September. The fooner in the feafon it is hid 00, die 
better ; as tlien the grafs will fpring the fooner thnnigh it, 
and £ive its fubftance from being waihed away by the rain 
or incorporated by the fun. The greater heat of the feafim at 
that time too, and efpecially if it be moift doudy weather 
when it is laid out, will make it ferment tfie (boner, and 
incorporate with the fward ) fo that it will produce in that 
▼ery (eafon a great increafe of graft. 

On arable lands that are to be ploughed before winter^ 
the dung (hould be hid on as foon zs pdffible after die crop 
is removed, in order to rot the ftubble'and weeds, while the 
fap is in them ; which will be a confiderable addition to the 
dung. The fooner it is ploughed down the better, as it 
would greatly fufier by being expofed to frofts or rains. It 
fhould Tidti if poiBUe, lie uncorered a fingle day. 

If dung cannot be laid on ley or meadow in time to let 

» > ... 

the grafs cover it, and on arable land in time to plough it 
Aowti before winter, it b befi: in either cafe not to lay it on 
till fpring ; as otherwife much of its virtue would be loft. 
In the meantime, if the farmer wiihes to have the carrpng 
of his dung out of hand, it may be hid on the field in which 
it is to be nfed, in an oblong heap, compadly made, and 
allowed to lie (b, till the warmth of fpring ihall make it fer- 
ment ; immediately after which it (hould be minutely fpread, 
and ploughed down as foon as poffible, and before its heat 
and juices have had time to eva]^orate. Dung, if kept k>ng 
after itsYermentation is over, will lofe much of its virtues. 

As our cattle are poorly fed in winter, their dung is pom 
of courfe ; fo that the ground ihould have the, greater quan- 
tity laid on, to make up for its defeA in quality. It is beft 
to manure no more than can be manured well. 
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Sect. W.-^JTeedirtg. 

The deftroybg of weeds by fallowing, drilling, hand- 
hoeing, and hand-weeding, is a very eflential part of farm- 
ing. But with us it is woefully negleded, except in the 
cafe of potato crops and flax, and a little that is done in 
pulling thiftles out of the growing com in fummer. Few of 
our fields have ever been under a fallow ; and many of them 
never under a drilled or hoed crop. It may well be fup- 
.pbfed, therefore, that they are generally very foul ; which is 
indeed the cafe. The weeds make fometimes the bulkier' 
part of the crop. How much better would it be to fallow 
a dirty field one year, and to have double the ufual crop in 
the next ? In poor fields, which never come under a drilled 
crop, there is no other way of dellroying quicken-grafs, wild 
muftard, wild marigold, and other annuals ^i^^ which thofe 
fields abound. Without this or fome drilled crop, abundance 
of maniire will only give abundance of weeds. 

Many of our fields when left out to reft, abound in large 
weeds, efpecially ragwort and thiftles. As thefe have wing- 
ed feeds, one field will poifon a dozen ; and accorcUng to 
the proverb, ** One year's feeding is /even year's weeding J* A 
few farmers, and but a few, are at pains to cut them down 
in July, before they feed, by which they not only clean the 
ground, but add to their manure. Might not every herd have 
a weed-hook *, and a fmall bribe, for cutting down every 
large weed he may happen to meet with? Moil of thefe 
large weeds, if cut at the furface when in bloom, would ' 
blised to death. It is to be hoped that every farmer will 
foon fee the advantage of converting weeds to manure 5 and 
remember that if he tolerates the weeds he muft want the 
com ; as they cannot both of them thrive together. 

* A ihvJl (harp iinife, or hooked iron^ fixed 00 the end of a fiafT. 

D d ij 
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Great care (hould be taken that the grain which is fown 
may be pcrfcdHy free of the fmall feed? of weeds : for thcfe 
are too often fown with the grain in great abundance. Care 
(hould alfo be taken to keep any fmall feeds winnowed from 
the com from going to the dunghill, where fome of them 
might efcape putrefaction, and live to da more mifchsef* The 
fafeft way is to bum them» 

Sect. V- — Watering. 

The watering of pafture and meadow grounds is juftly con- 
Cdered as the greateft improvement which has taken place in 
the management of land in mctlem times. Formerly water 
was ufed only to mbiften, but iTow it is found to manure the 
ground. In fome parts of England this improvement has 
been long known, though it was not till lately that it at- 
tra£ted the general attention of farmers. In this county fo 
little has been done in this way as yet that it is hardly wordi 
the mentioning. The Duke of Argyk, who always fets the 
example in evtry ufeful improvement, has lately fent a flooder 
to infpe£): feveral parts of his edate, with a view of intro- 
ducing this improvement ; and there is no reafon to doubt 
but the fame beneficial efFc£ls will follow as in England, 
and that othef^ will fc^ow the example. 

Land brought under this management in England, what- 
ever be its kind or qualhy, is increafed to double or treble 
its former value *. It requires no dung. It raifes grafs in 
the fpring a fall month fooner than the fame fields could 
otherwifc be made to yield it. The fpring feed is worth 



* Sometimes much more. Mr Young, in hit Agricultural Report of SoileXt 
feyg, " meadows which formerly let at 58. the acre, now, after watering, kt 
*♦ at 40s. and are valued at 60s.*' Mountain pafture might be improved in this 
manuer as well as mcadowr . 
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at kaft a guinea per acre of meadow ground. It will yield 
afterwards two tons of hay per acre^ and the latter math of 
that acre again i» eftimated at 20 (hillings *• 

Such are the accounts commonly given of the eiiefiis of 
watering in England. Accordingly there are in only one 
county (that of Wilts), from 15,000 to 20,000 acres under 
this management; and no lefs than 50,000 in the county 
of Dorfet. Is it not high time, then, that we fhould thus 
improve the abundance of water with which we are fup- 
'plied from every hill ? That it would be highly beneficial 
to do fo cannot admit of a doubt. Nature herfelf fhows it. 
Every little ftream which rufhes down along the' mountain^ 
when it comes to any plain where it occafionally overflows 
its banks, has there meliorated the herbage.' There (if it 
is not a mai^h, which requires a little art to co-operate with 
nature), the heath and coarfe grafs are extirpated, and a 
clofe, fine, and fweet pile has occupied their room. Any 
perfon who has occafion to traverfe our hills need only look 
about him, and he will invariably fee, that in whatever place, 
high or low, a' ftream has the opportunity of frequently over- 
flowing its banks, there is a beautiful green, when all around 
it is a difmal or comparatively batren heath. In like manner, 
whenever any large ftream has a plain at the foot of it (or 

inver)y fo low as to idmit (if being frequently overflown in 

•■ • • / 

* Mr Wright, curate of South Cemey, who has wrote on this fubjeA, fays, 

that in hit pariih there are 300 acres watered by art, of which none were 

worth above los. about 20 years ^%o, and that ^now the worft of them will 

let for two guineas ; and that the profit arifing from this management, upon 

the whole, can be no lefs than icool. a«year. He inftances a field of about 

TeveA acres, the fpring feed of which fold for feven guineas, and fupported 

near 200 ihecp from the firft of March till the firft of May ; the hay of which 

■ afterwards fold for 30 guineas, and the after-math for fevcn. A dill Olronger 

proof of the eflicacy of watering, is another inftance which he gives of a field 

of feven acres, the whole crop of which, before watering, fold for two 

' pounds, but which has ever fincc been l^t ait the rent of 7L per acre. 
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the winter, we are fyre of feqing an early fpring of graft, 
and ^ excellent crop of meadow hay. A large plain of 
this kind, confiding of fome hundreds of acres, lies at the 
foot of the water of Urchay, and yields, in confequence of 
its being frequently overflown in winter, a very ample crop 
of hay every year i and that for time out of mind, without 
any other manure. Similar, though fmaller inftances occur 
in all parts of the county, and plainly tell us how much we 
may avail ourfelves of our dreams of water* 

Watering is an improvement peculiarly calculated for this 
county, where the rearing of cattle is the great and general 
objeA, and where it would be of the l^ghed con&quence ti 
increafe their food, and of courfe their number.^^The (beams 
of vtrater are fo numdk>us and copious that hardly any can be, 
at a lofs for as much as he choofes ; and they come firom 
fuch a height that there will be little trouble or ezpence in 
condu£ling them to any part of the lower grounds. We aie 
under no necefiity of raifing the water by oppofing mounds and 
dams, as in other places ; folhat we can carry on this improve- 
ment upon much eafier terms than our EnglKh or I^ywland 
neighbours; and may therefore reckon upon ^ much^the 
greater advantage from it. Our foil may not perhaps be b 
good as theirs, but dill we may improve it, and be gainers in 
the fame proportion. And if we can make one acre to be of 
as much value as feveral in their natural date, we certainly 
procure tliis great advantage -very cheaply. 

But to increafe the quantity of food for cattle is not the 
only, not indeed the greated advantage of this valuable im- 
provement. It is dill of more confequence to have Aat food 
early in the fpring, when we mod need it. To the dfirved 
condition of our cattle in fpring, it is no doubt owing tbat 
they are often fo diminutive in their fize, and fo unhand-* 
fome in their (hape. When the young of any cattle ar^ 
fti^ed and dinted in their youth at fird, they not only never 
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get the better of this misfortune themfclvesi but alfo convey 
thdr form and fize to their ofl^pring. Whereas plenty of 
milk and of grafs for the young and their dams, if obtained 
early in the fpring, would give them fuch life and vigour 
and fize, as to make them appear a quite difierent breed from 
what they are at prefent. Now the efFefl of watering in 
England is, that it produces abundance of grafs by the firft 
of March : and though in our climate it fliould not be in the 
fame fbrwardnefs * till near a month later, dill weihould 
have it at leaft a month earlier than otherwife ; which would 
prove of unfpeakable advantage to our young cattle, whether 
lambs or calves, by fumifhing them early with plenty of food. 
This would keep them always in a growing ftate, mend their 
fize and their (hape, and foon mend the whole breed. 
' The aftohiflung perfedion to which the famous Mr Bake- 
' well brought his breed of cattle in England, may be partly 
a&ribed to hb having prgfiifed watering fo much earlier tlian 
any other in that part of the kingdom ; and though he can- 
not be accoimted the Inventor of that art, he had at lead the 
honour and advantage of turning the efie£ls of watering to 
the belt account, by feeding his young cattle upon it to the 
full, and thereby improving both their fhape and their fize. 
And there is no reafon to doubt that a fimilar management 
would produce a fimilar efk& upon our cattle in Argyle- 
ihire. 

Cattle is our ftaple commodity, and to encreafe their num-» 
ber, and improve their fize and their breed, are obje£ts de- 
fetving our attention, and moft Ukely to be attained, as in 
England,, by introducing the pra£Uce of watering our pa* 
fhire and meadow grounds. In England the ftock of a farm 
has been known to fell for more money thai^ Mrould have 



' * The forwardnefs will depend much on the foil, (belter, and ejpoTiire ; al). 
which Ihottld be attended to, efpecially in one field, for firft ufe. 
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bought the farm itfelf at 30 years putchafe *. Is it not 
tiin6 *to learn from out neighbours how to make the toQ& 
of our advantages ? 

Having ftated the advantages of waterings it remains to 
dired the farmer how to carry on the operation. But pre- 
vious to this> it may be proper to fay a little upon the priA- 
ciples on which water produces on the foil thofe cfk6^ 
which are afcribed to it ; as the dire£Hons will be the bet* 
ter underftood, when we are firft acquainted vidth the ra- 
tional grounds upon which they are founded. , * . 

Whatconftitutes the food of plants has been nutter of much 
inveftigatioo among philofophers. No doubt a^ cpnG^erable 
part of it confifts of the parts of animal and vegetable fob* 
fiances diflblved by putrefaAion fo minutely that they may be 
received and abforbed by the veflels of other plants agun. 
To this procefs all the elements contribute their part, hut 
how it is carried on is a fecret which we (hall' leave to j^iilo- 
fophers to extort from t^ture if they can. ^pinough ^for us 
to know thatixrater is neceifary to vegetation | and that s^^Ur 
dance of it, when adminiftered ikilfullyi will greatly pro* 
mote it. Whether it does this merely as an elemenli or 
only as a medium to convey to herbs the voIatiJi3;ed particles 
of matter, is of little moment to the pra£lical farmer to 
know. Froba^bly it a£ls in both capacities^ an4 therefore 
the more muddy it is, the better ; as then it has the advan- 
tages of other adventitious qualities fuperadded to its owb- 

A field of feven acres in Soiith Cerney was let a few years 
ago for I OS. an acre. It has been fince watered by a dream 
which receives all the mud of half a mile of a public road^ 

* Mr. Fowkr, in Leicefterihire, rented a farm of between 300 and 400 
acres, at 210I. a-year. In May 1791, his black cattle and &eep ofUywctt 
fold by audion for 6593I. ids. Sterling. This farm 18 faid to have been kt 
at its fuU value, though not ics. an acre. So that we have abundance of M>^ 
equally good. 
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in confcquence of which it is become the richeft land. 11^ 
^e pariffay and has produced at one crop 18 loads of hay, 
of above 25 cwt* each. Afield in Dorfetfhire (mentioned 
by Mr« Bofwell, who writes on this fubjed^) was watered 
by ^ clear fpring, rifing juit above it, in a barren Tandy 
heath, ^' and the event anfwered the mod £anguine wifhes 
•* of the proprietor •** So that, . according to the general 
dodlrine uppn this fubje£):, any water * will do much good 
(if not impregnated with minerals), but that which is turbid 
or muddy ought, wheu it can be had, to be preferred. The 
wafhings of farm-yards, lint->ponds, and the turbid tempo- 
rary floods, occaConed by fudden fhowers^ ought all to be re-^ 
ceived into proper ditches, and dire£ted over the land, in- 
fiead of allowing them to run ufelels in their natural channels* 

Mo&, or peat-bog, abounds in this county. The fub- 
ftanc^ of this, according to naturalifts, is corrupted vegetables, 
and thfhreforc a proper food for living plants. . When a ftream 
can be fo dire&ed an to waih fuch bogs into pafture or mea« 
dow ground, they will do much good, efpecially if they are 
brought to light gravelly foil, whofe qualities are the ^ppo- 
fite of mols : for foils of oppoCte qualities will always cor- 
re^ and amend each other. l 

In fpeaking of the principles on which watering produces 
its effe£t, it may be obferved, that it is a well-known faft, 
that if a piece of timber is kept always in water> or always 
dry, it may laft for ages' without being corrupted or decom- 
pofed. But if it is kept one while in water, and another 
while expofed to the air, its particles will foon be decom- 
pofed, and moulder away to brittle duft» It is the fame 
with a piece of earth. • Keep it always wet, or always dry. 



♦ The puxeft water contains a large proportion of earth. Boyle found an 
CHince of common water contained fix drams of a white light earth, indif- 
foluble in water. This earth is probably abfoibed by the grafs planti^as thp 
yratcr pafies along. 

Ee 
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and its nature and quality will remain unchanged ; 2» 
the wet marfli and dry hill will equally teftify, by being 
equally barren and unfruitful. The rays of the fim, oppofed 
by a mafs of mud, can penetrate very little into the one ; 
and the rains running along the furface, can as little pene- 
trate into the other ; fo that the verdure of both is fcanty : , 
at lead it is fcanty on the hill, and coarfe and vile in the 
marfli. But let the water and fun alternately aft upon ei- 
ther, by foaking and drying it by turns, and you will foon 
decompofe its parts, and allow the -roots of the gtafs and 
plants to penetrate the foil with eafe, feek their food at a 
diftance, and that in the juft temperature which they re- 
quire for thriving. Then the finer graffes (which have alfo 
the fineft roots) will be able to flioot their fibres, and fo- 
rage for food ; and the confequence will be, that they will 
grow thick and luxuriant; and fo ftarve and choke thofe 
coarfer plants, whofe ftrong roots only could penetrate the 
ground before, and live in it, as their pecuhar property. 
Accordingly, the watering of a field will be found to mend 
the quality of the grafs, as well as to add to its quantity*. 

This account of the manner in which water, at leaft part- 
ly, produces ij efFeft, will diredk much to the attainment of 
the end propofed ; by teaching to mp.ke the water and fun 

♦ Nothing improves land or grafs fo much as watering. " The herbage, if 
■< coarfe at flrfl becomes finer; the foil, if fwampy, becomes found; the depth 
'< of its mould ns augmented ; and its quality is meliorated every year." 

The writer has been for many years in the ufe of fowing clover and ryc- 
grafs, but never found the fecond yearns crop worth the faving for hay till 
laft year, when, after having regularly watered the §cld, the fecond year's 
crop was at leail as good as that of the firft. A judicious fanner who had 
remarked its luxuriancy, retjucfled to have the feed of the ryegrafs fayed, as 
he thought it of the tnie biennial kind, which he had been long in queft of; 
adding, tliat his fecond year*s crop was not worth the faving. Upon fur- 
ther explanation, however, it turned out that both the feeds came from the 
fomc fliop, fo that the difference might fairly be afcribcd to vratcring. 
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akcrnatcly acl upon the foil, to pulycrize it : the water, chief- 
ly in winter and early in fpring^ and^c fiuj, chiefly ia fum- 
mer, when it has moft efftStj and when the grafe might be hurt 
by flooding it. The full efi^efit of this improvement, how- 
ever, is not to be expefted. the fjrft or fecond year : but the 
longer it is continued, the foil will flill be mending. . If the 
foil be open, w^rm, and fandy, the €flfe£b will be more im- 
mediate ; but if it be fwampy, ftrong, and ruCiy, the effe£l 
will be flowcE. In no cafe, howev^r^ will any one wlio con- 
duiSls the improvement with fcill.have caufe to repent of hi$ 
undertaking. 

In order to underftand the mode of watering, meadows 
properly, it. would be neccifary to fee the operation. The 
following dirediions, however, may be of fome fervice ♦» 
Pitch upon a field to which you can eafijy convey water ; 
^d from which you can as eafily rempve it. If it. is wet, 
or troubled yrith top-water, your firft care muftbe to. drain 
it, and )^eep off the top- water by a bead-ditch: for the wa- 
tering of WjCt ground i^ould be only adding to -its diieafe. 
Your bead-ditch fhould, i£ poflible, be fo 4\^cGtt^ as to fcrv^ 
at the fame time for a fence, and a referyoir. to water the 
field below. If it is requifite only for the iaft purgofe, it 
need not be fo wide as a fence. A ditch of three feet wide 
and two deepj^ may fuit a field of a few acres. Lef the 
lower edge of it be built firmly, fo as to fupport the water, 
at leafl: three or four inches above the furface of the field, 
with fmall flood-gates of timber, to let the water run out 
upon the field, or to ftop it at plcafure. If the ground, is 
unequal below,, thefe fliould be at _no great diftance (per- 

■ I 1 I 1^ I !■! !■ |-Ill|- IMWJW I ~ ' 

• It is proper to pbferve th^t the dIrc<ftions given on this fubjc<5l admit of 
great latitude ; fo that the pra^itioncr need not be aCraid of a ffiiiure, if cir- 
cumflanccs (hould make it neceflary in feme meafure to depart from thcni. 
The So wfiign Ruler oT the Scafons gives not every year the fame meafure 
of rain and fun/hine, yet in no year does the huibandman ]ofe bis labour. 

E e ij 
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haps 12 or 15 yards afunder), fo d\at you may lead the wa- 
ter in any necefikry dmOtion, in ftraight or curved lines, aa 
the furface may require. The -water itfclf will (how you 
the level of thefc lines 5 as it will akb corre£k any miftalce 
of the eye in drawing the head-ditch, if you have not a ipro- 
per level ^. If tlie field has a f^nfible defcent, fo mucli die 
better, as the water has the more efkO. when it runs ra^ 
pidly, and is no where allowed to ftagnate. If dhe diftance 
from the top to the bottom of the field is confiderable, it 
is better to make one or more other ditches at proper in- 
tervals acrofs it, than to allow the fame water to run over it 
all ; as it iis found to part with moft of its vegetative quality 
by running over a confiderable extent of grafs, which ab- 
forbs its nutritive particles as it pafles along. When the wa- 
ter which entercfd the field muddy, hafi run fo far as to be- 
come perfdftly clear tttid limpid, it is beft to kt it nm no 
fardief, imlcfe the land needs to be pulverized more Aaft 
manured. !f the hod is fpongy or.fwampy, thefe crofii 
ditches are the better of bdng at no great diftance 5 as Acy 
will help to drain the foil tHie while, as well as "water it 
the other, and will conduce much to bring it in a ftort 
time to a found and firm ftate. 

■ If the ground which you wife to water has been formerly 
arable, and fhaped into liarge broad ridges, the eafieft way is 
to cut a little bed for the water along the top of the ridge, 
and let it run over on each fide, throwing here and there ob- 
ftru£Hons in its way, to turn it out of its channel. The 
length of the ridge will dire£t you to give the proper fi«e to 

* A rsifter level, with a crofs bar, marked in the middle ; and having a 
line and plummet, made like a .mafon*i level, will anfwer the purpofe ; and 
may he ma<lc with little trouble. The fpan may be lo or jz feet. For the 
more eafy carriage, the two fides and one end of the crofs bar may be ma(le 
to move on their nails, fo that the three may fold to|;ethcr when the pin i^. 
takeij out of the other end of the crofs rafter. 
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dib bed or ehannel of the water, which ought to grow lefs 
and lefS) in proportion as it approaches the end of the ridge, 
as the farther it runs the lefs water is needed. This direc- 
tion, and tibat of throwing db(lru£lions here and thett in the 
way of the water, is applicable to every other little canal or 
fluice that may be requifite in the field, whether it is formed 
into ridges or not. In fhort, your bufinefs is to make the 
water run, from one to two inches deep, over every part of 
&e fidd, and to keep it as much as you can a brifk or rapid 
motion. On the rapidity .of the motion depends much of the 
effciX. 

If you cannot eafily command as much water as will cover 
the fidd at once, you can water it by turns. Abundance of 
water will do no harm, provided it be no more than you can 
caCly manage, without breaking the furface, or huVting your 
canals ; of which you muft efpecially beware in time of hea« 
vy rains or great floods. 

As foon as the fields are eaten bare in harveft, all the 
ditches and canals fhould be clear and ready, fo as to catch, 
^ pofiible, the firft floods after Michaelmas, as the waters 
will be then enriched by the corrupted particles of all the 
vegetables which fell to the ground in autumn. A good 
ibaking at this time, if it can be had, is of more value than 
all that can be done afterwards. The water may be kept on 
for about a fortnight, if it be open light foil ; but for a long- 
er time (three or four weeks), if it be ftrong or clayey foil, 
and efpecially if it be rufhy. The water fhould then be turn- 
ed off for a day or two in the firft cafe, and a week in the 
latter, to give the ground air, which will add to the effe£b of 
the watering. The operation is then from time to time re- 
peated, taking always particular care to turn the field as dry 
as poflible in the intervals between the waterings. In De- 
cember and January, if it be not open weather, it may do as 
well to have the field generally flooded, as the running watei 
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will keep the frofl: from going much into the ground, and 
hurting the grafs-roots. 

. When the field is under water, it will be proper to go cmcc 
' or twice a-week over it, to fee that it be all covered, and that 
no ob(lru£tipn has fallen in the courfe of the canals. In Fe- 
bruary the water fliould be on but for a fliort time ; for then, 
if it is on for many days, efpecially in funny weatlier, it is 
apt, whenever it (lagnates, to get a white fcum, which is an 
indication of putrefaction begun in the grafs or roots, and a 
fign that it is on too long, and ought immediately to be turn- 
ed off. 

When the grafs is an inch or a little more in length, the 
watering may be given up, if there is not fuch frofl: as might 
hurt it J in which cafe the water may be thrown pn at night 
to fave it from the froft, and in the day it may be expofed to 
the genial beams of the fun, which from tliis time forward is 
the main requifite. But if this attention be thought troublc- 
fome, the watering may be given up at fuch time as will al- 
low the grafs a day or two to dry and harden before the frofl; 
comes on j after which it will, not fo readily be hurt. Upon 
the whole, it is thought better not to water when it is likely 
to freeze upon the grafs. 

If the feafon is kindly, the ground will probably be fit for 
being paftured fomc time towards the end of March; but 
unlefs it be firm dry foil, none but (heep or young light cat- 
tle fliould be allowed to feed upon it. It Ts particularly fit- 
ted for calves, fliecp, and lambs ; and to them the fofter parts 
eipecially fliould be entirely devoted. After it is eaten bare, 
as early in May as other grafs Is in forwardnefs, it may be 
watered for a few days, and then allowed to remain for hay, 
if the farmer choofes. In England, land under this manage- 
ment is commonly faved the firft: week of May *, and fit for 

»— — — — ^ III i i ■ I I M ■ ■ 

• When late of being faved, the bay is too foft and woolly. 
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being cut in fix or fcvcn weeks thereafter, when it yields at 
Icaft two tons of hay per acre. With us it may poffibly take 
a little longer time, and for fome years may perhsyps not yield 
quite fo much ; but ftill the crop may be very profitable, and 
the more fo, as we are generally fcarce of winter provender. 
After the crop is removed, the ground fhould be again wa- 
tered fof two or three days, and then faved for a few weeks, 
till it is fit for being paftured. 

On this head it is proper to mention an obfervation to be 
met with in mod of the writings on this fubjeft. It is, that 
lands watered in any of the fummer months, though but for 
a day or two, produce grafs on which it is not fafe to allow 
iheep to pafture, as it caufes the difeafe called ttie rot; where- 
as the watering in autumn, winter, or fpring, removes the 
caufe of this difeafe from meadows which had it. But this, 
if it fhould be found to hold here> will occafion no inconve- 
nience, as other cattle may be turned upon the grafs produ- 
ced by fummer watering. 

The above direfkions may fuffice, when aided by the in- 
genuity of the Higldander *• His own experience will foon 

\ 

* It has been already obferved, that thefe diredions, though agreeable to 
the general prad^ice, admit of great latitude. This will appear from the foU 
. lowing account of the celebrated Mr. Bakewcirs pradice. " Mr. Bakewell 
** has been in the pradice of watering his meadow and pafture lands, which 
** he confident a great improvement, as fuperfeding the neceflity of manure. 
^ He has no regular or fixed period for watering, as in Wiltihire, but keeps 
^ watering all the year round, cutting generally four times in the feaibn, and 
^ giving what is cut greien to the cattle in the houfe. He has mowers coo- 
^ flantly at work, and fays he keeps cutting till Chriftmas. The time and 
^ manner of watering, Mr. Bakewell fays, is very difcretionary, qpd depends 
"** much upon fituation. When very hot, the water is allowed to. continue 
-** forty»eight hours ; when moderate, about four days ; and when cold, about 
•^ two weeks. Watering is one of the greatell means of improvement thac 
« can poiCbly be introduced into many pajts of Scotland. Mr. Bakewell 
'' thinks it would alfo be of confiderable benefit even to arable land, where it 
*' could be accomplilhed.** Obfuwctiom on Sbeep -farmings Slc, 
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ftand him in more ftead than many precepts. What is to bt 
feared is^ tliat he may not readily attempt Ac bufinefsy not 
fubmit to the labour and trouble here prefcribed to hint* it 
will> however, infer but little expence or trouble to make the 
experiment upon a fmall fpot \ and^ if he does it hixlj^ the 
fuccefs may allure him to do more with alacrity. But if any 
will not be perfuaded even to this, let him at Icaft turn the 
mountain ftream here and there out of its courfe^ where he 
can do it with greateft eafe, and let it occafionally fpread it« 
felf along the face of the hills, in fuch a meafure as will oot 
endanger the breaking of the furface* Even this will be si- 
tended with advantage. It will help to eradicate the heaAi 
mofs {or fog), and coarfe grafs, and fo increafe the quantit; 
and mend the quality of the pafture. 

The writer recolle£b to have obferved, above Jo yoK 
ago, a (triking inftance of the cSc6t of watering on the ho6 \ 
• of a bleak mountain. A green ftripe ran a confiderable way l 
acrofs a dark heath, with which it formed fuch a contraftf ; 
that he was induced to go to the fpot and examine into Ac j 
caufe} and found it had been the lade or trziBt by whkh 
water had been once condu£ted to a com-milL It had been 
dry, and neglefted time out of mind ; but the eficfl of the 
watering ftill continued ; and the hill was- beautified and 



,Anible land is vailly meliorated by watering; but, if it is not under fwar^i 
tbe water fliould not run rapidly over it, left it wafli away fome of the foil 
A field at Lochfanifh near Campbelton, which is frequently overflown a 
winter, has this year produced the fixth crop of oats running, and it is thoughC 
too rank. If the crop is varied, it may need no other manure for ever. An 
outfield in the farm of Kinchrakin, in Glenurchay, overflovra in the fame ma** 
ncr, has had no other manure in the memory of a man paft 80 ; ducing whidi 
time it was under the fame management with another which was .regularlf 
teathed or manured by the folding of cattle. It it aftonilhing that art hn 
been fo flow in imitating natoire. >, 
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meliorated for a confiderable fpace below by the water which 
in the days of yore had overflowed this little channel • 

Upon the whole, the advantages of watering are fo great 
and obvious, fo well fuited to this county, and fo eafily ob- 
tained from the multiplicity and defcent of the ftreams, that 
there can be no doubt, if the improvement were once gene* 
rally known, it would be generally praftifed. To what ex- 
tent it is capable of being carried in this county it is diffi- 
cult to fay. If in Wiltfliire there are near 20,000 acres un- 
der the watering fyftem, and 50,000 in Dorfetfliire, the 
greater extent and more numerous ftreams of this county 
might admit of a great deal more ; and if the value of fuch 
ground ^* may fairly be called three pounds per acre*," 
how immenfe upon the whole would be the benefit I Even 
the pooreft hilly ground is capable of wonderful improve- 
ment by watering ; and the benefit of that improvement is 
enfured as long as water fhall continue to run, and grafs to 
grow. ** Watering is beyond a doubt the firft and greateft 
** improvement, at the leaft expence, ever difcovered f .'* 
• — — — — — ■ — ■ ~ »■ 

• AgrieuUural Report cf Wilts, p. 34. « But taken as a part of a fheep- 
« breeding £[irm (adds the author), its value is almoil bejond computation." 
t J^rkulhtral Refwt cf Wcrc^er. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

LIVE STOCK* 



Sect. . I. — Catt/e. 

Slack cattle were (till fheep have been lately introduced) ' 
the principal export of this county^ and the chief care of the 
farmer was to rear them. They ftill make the greateft part 
of the live (lock of the lower part of the countyj where i 
great part of the lands is in tillage, and where the lulls con« 
ne£led with them are not extenfive enough for iheep walks.' 
The cattle are a fmall hardy breed, generally weighing, \ito 
fat, from five to fix ftone the quarter. Few of them are [poll- 
ed, but the horn is generally finall. Gentlemen who hare 
paid attention to breed and rearing, have of late greatly im- 
proved both the (hape and fize of their cattle. Thefe ibme- 
times give from 20 to 30 guineas for a bull, and from to to 
15 for a handfeme breeding cow. Among the ordinary te- 
nants, however, this improvement goes on but flowly. With 
them milk is the great objed ; and that is obtained if the 
cow has got a calf. Their farms, too, are generally over-^ 
ftocked; fo that the cattle are at all ages (tinted in their 
food, and prevented from attaining to their proper fize. It 
is to be hoped that the high prices obtained for handfeme 
and well reared cattle will foon lead them to attend more 
to the breed and to the rearing. When our lands are better 
cultivated, and green crops; introduced, our cattle wiU be 
very difierent from what they are at* prefent, when in win- 
ter, efpecially, they are half-daived on fcanty portions of dry 
ftraw, or left to their own (hift in bleak enclofures* 
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In the diftria of Kintyre the cattle arc generally lefs 
handfome than in other parts of the county; but they give 
more milk ; to which they have a greater aptitude than to fat- 
ten. But their giving more milk may not be fo much owing 
to their fhape^ as to their having lefs diftance to travel for their 
food^ to their being comfortably houfed at noon and night, 
and to their having, on thefe occafions, a handful of food ; 
which, procured witSiout toil or trouble, is equal to thre^ times 
as much, when gathered perhaps by travelling two or three 
miles, and picking it up on bare paftures* A common error 
ia moft parts of the county, is to drive the cattle daily over 
the greateft part of the farm, inftead of making them eat it 
alternately in patches, and giving them dean grafs in fucceC- 
fion* In this, as in many other refpedls, enclofures would be 
of the greateft benefit* The cattle coujd feed 'unmolefted^ 
and the grafs would go a greater length, by being regularly 
confumed* 

Whether a handfome fbape, and a difpofition to fatten ea- 
fily, be qualities that are compatible with giving much milk, 
4s doubted by many ; though it is probable that, by proper at- 
tention and perfeverance, all thefe qualities' might be com- 
Ixned. If nojt, it fliould be remembered that the handfomeft 
animal is the eafieft fed, and that the cows which have lefs 
milk, have it of fo much better quality, as to make the diffe- 
rence not fo great as is commonly imagined. The butter and 
dieefe from thick milk is not only more, but alfo of a richer 
quality. 

It is not thought advifable to change the breed, 6*r even 
to crofs tliem with any other, except fuch as are of the true 
Highland kind. The moft, therefore, that is done in this 
way, is to bring handfome bulls and cows, fometimes from 
Sky, Kin^ail^ and Lochaber, to mix with the breed of the 
county, which are of the fame origin ; only that on fome 
parts of the coaft, particularly in Kintyre, a part of them are 

F f ij 
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corrupted by z mixture of Irifh blood* No breed Ie(s hardy 
than our own would bear to lie out in winter, as is fome- 
times neceiTary \ and no breed much heavier than, our own 
would fit our rough ground and (hort pafture^ The fize of 
the cattle (hould always correfpond to the ground and paftuiti 
and it is much fafer to be under the meafure than above it 
In any ground or paiture, indeed^ it is a queftion whether 
the profit upon the fmaller be not greater than upon die 
larger cattle ; as the riik is lefs, and a greater number of 
them may be maintained* So that in every view it is better 
to be at pains to improve our o^f^^n breed than to introduce 
any other. It is probable that the befi of our own breed, 
if pains were taken to fele£l and rear them properly, might 
be made the foundation of making the beft and moft pro- 
fitable breed for any part of the kingdom ; as they- are h^lrdy, 
light in the bone, and eafily fattened. Thefe qualities fit 
them for giving the beft return ; and that muft be the beft 
breed which will pay moft from any given fpot of ground. 

On this fubje£t the opinion of the late Mr. Bakewell, who 
was undoubtedly the beft judge of cattle in the kingdom, 
ought to be decifive. This gentleman, according to the re- 
port of Mefixs. Redhead, Laing, and Marfhall *, to Sir John 
Sinclair, fignified ** that he queftioned much if the Weft 
** Highland Scotch were not the beft kind of black cattle." 
He added, ^* that, in his opinion, many fmall are to be pre- 
ferred to a few large i if the fame quantity of pafture or 
food will pay equally, by feeding the many, as the fewf." 






* Obfervatlons on the Different Breeds of Sheep, &c. p. 36. 

f Mr. Abraham Jonet, a Norfolk farmer, gives the fame opinion refpeding 
the Argyll breed of cattle. He lays, ** There are feveral breeds of cattle in 
" Scotland ; as the GaUoway, the Fife, the Argyll, and the Sky ; but, from all 
" tht experience I have had, I prefer the Argyll, or Weft Highland. I cod- 
" fider them to be the mofl profitable cattle in Great Britain for £itttening. 
^* If bought at four years old, they both grow in (Ize, and fatten at tht Aune 
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The reporters add» " The criterion of excellence with Mr. 
<^ Bakewell feem$ to be, what will pay mo/tfor the fame quantity 
«* offoodJ* No other criterion will be long regarded by any 
man of prudence. A gentleman of this county (Mr^ Camp* 
bell of Barcaldine), by way of experiment on the .breed^. 
reared two bullocks to fuch a iize as to fetch 20I. each^ at 
the market ; but did not choofe to proceed any further in 
that fyftem. 

Thofe whofe objed: is to rear good cattle, make very little 
butter tod cheefe, as they generally rear a calf for every 
COW9 and give it almofl: all the milk* A bull calf is fome* 
times allowed the milk of two cows till he is well brought 
forward. The cows are alfo allowed to go foon dry, that 
they. may be kept in the better order. The three-year old 
cattle of gentlemen, reared in this manner, fold laft year to 
Englifli dealers at from 61. to 7I. * ; which is at lead a third 
more than was fetched by the cattle of the ordinary tenants,* 
who take the beft (bare of the milk fVom the calves, and al- 
fo pay left attention to their grafs. The introdu£kion of 
winter green food, . and the pra£tice of watering would be 
of vafli advantage to the young cattle, and alio give a large 
furplus of milk.for the dairy. 



<* time, and make, a vet-y quick return of profit. They are homed, {generally 
** black, and wei^h, when fattened, abdut 560 'pound (16 ounces to tho pound). 
'** That medium fize it always fure to fetch the bed price at market." Mid** 
l^hian Mefri^ Appendix N<> II. 

*' Admiral Keith Stewart lately introduced (into Galloway) a beautiful. 
<* Argylelhire bull, which he coulldered to haye made the s^eateft improve- 
" ment of any on the country breed.'* Agr. Rep, of GaUcway, p. az. 

f This year (1796) fome parcels of them fold as hij^ as gl. t^s. In 1797, 
feme fetched from loU to i al. 

Before the price of black cattle got up thus high, the Duke of Argyll's 
Highland bullocki, reared at Inveraray, and fent to fatten for a year in Rofc- 
ncath, t0 the nunaber of about 50 annually, were fold to the batchers, when five 
or iU years old, at from i iL to 13I. per head. . JhoHhrUn/bire Xt/wrtf p. 60. 
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In the diftii£b of Eantyre the dairy is more attended tm 
than rearing. The other diftridis barely fenre tfaemfelvesy 
but this has yeariy a cbnfiderable quantity of butter and cbeefe 
to fpare. The butter is reckoned good, only that as a pound 
of fait is cheaper than a pound oi butter, there is generally a 
greater quantity of the fajk given to the butter than uriiat would 
ferve to cure it *. The cheefe is reckoned bad, efpectally 
till it is 12 or i8 months old ; but almoft any cheefe lequires 
diat age to ripen. What makes it fo bad, is, that the milk 
is generally kept 48 hours to caft cream, and by that time 
ibme of it is apt to get four, and to fpoil the cheefe^ which 
at any rate muft be extremely poor. In odier parts of the 
county, they generally keep the milk but 24 hours, and 
they make the cheefe every day ; whereas in Kintyre, in or- 
der to make the cheefe the larger, they commonly keep 'the 
curd^ of to-day to mix with thofe of to-morrow, and make 
only one cheefe in the two days. This is apt to make dte 
cheefe heave and crack, as one patt of the curds will be ftiffr' 
er and drier than the other. 

Moft ufe the upright, but fome the barrd-chnva. Ths 
firft is eafier kept clean, and can be wrought with. a more 
fteady and uniform agitation, which is of great coniequence. 
T}ie butter is commonly made once a*week j though fome, 
^ho have much milk, make it twice in that time. Perhaps 
this is as ihort a time as (hould be allowed the cream, in order 
tp acquire that degree of acidity which is neceflary fix :Conr 
verting it to butter. Some mix with the cream the laft portion 
of llie milk taken from the co^, which is the thickeft, as foon 
as it is milked. The cream is kept in large earthen difhes, 

* The following receipt for falling butter haa appeared in forenl publican 
tions. ** Take two parts of cooomon fait, one of fugar, and one of ddtpetre; « 
« beat and blend them well together; and giVe one oonce of this mixture to 
'* iizteen ounces of batter. The batter (hould not be ufed for three or foor 
f* week? ; but it will keep tjiree or four yezts,'* 
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«r CTOckS) till it is ready to be churned ; fome keep it in a 
wooden Teflelf with a fpigot at the bottom, to drain off mofl: 
of the thin ferous part before it is put in the chum. In 
fummer the cream is kept in a cool place, and in winter near 
the fire, or the refiel in which it is kept is immerfed in warm 
water> to promote acidity, and to facilitate the procef^ of 
churning. The butter, as foon as gathered, is immerfed in 
cold water (which fome think is improper^ and then the milk 
carefully beaten out of it with the hand. Immerfing the 
diih in cold water, if the butter is too foft, and beating out 
the milk with a wooden paddle would be better, as the warmth 
of the hand will too much foften the butter. The fait is 
then thoroughly and minutely mixed, but as already obferved, 
without any fixed rule ^s to the proper proportion. 

The procefs of cheefe-making, as commonly pra£tifed in 
this county, has nothing in it fo peculiar as to require a de- 
tail* A few have lately begun to imitate the Chefhire, and 
a few the Stilton mode, which are confidered as improve- 
ments. But as both modes reqmre the cream to be added 
to the milk, the farmer who makes for fale is yet doubt- 
fill whether any of thefe modes will turn to more account 
than his own. To give him an opportunity of trying, the 
ncceflary diredlions for both are here fet down. In the firft 
way, the milk of laft evening is warmed to the fame heat 
with the milk now taken from the cow^ and both mixed to- 
gether.' The cream of laft night is alfo added, after diluting 
it with a little warm water, to make it mix the better. The 
rennet is then put in, and the whole well ftirred. If colour- 
ing is wifhed for (which it ought not), a little of the in- 
fufion of Spanifli amotto, marigold, or carrot, may be added, 
at the fame time with the rennet. If the milk was of the 
proper warmth (that is, not quite fo warm as when taken 
from the cow), and the proper quantity of rennet given, it 
wUl take near an hour and a half to coagulate ; unlefs a little 
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fait was put in to accelerate the procefs. If it was too hot^ 
or got too much rennet, it will come too foon, and give lefs 
curcls, and tough cheefe. A cheefe-knife of lath, drawn 
crofswaysi in all dirediions from top to bottom^ will help to 
feparate the whey j which ought to be perfeflly green, when 
well made. The curds are then broke with the hand, left near 
half an hour to fubfide, and th^ whey then taken off. They 
are again' broke, allowed to fubfide, and the whey again drained 
off. After this they are fqueezed, broke and rubbed down very 
fine with the hand, mixed with fait, put in a coarfe cloth in 
the vat ; well fqueezed ; in a little while taken out, wrapped 
in a dry cloth and inverted in the vat, and again fqueezed. 
The cheefe is then put, in a clean cloth, into the prefs ; the 
cloth^changed and the cheefe turned wkhin an hour, and 
again in the evenuig. After 48 hours it is taken out and 
put in a falting tub, for two or three days, turning and (alt- 
ing it each day in the cloth, which is twice changed. It is 
then for feven or eight days placed on a falting bench, where 
it is turned over and rubbed with a little fait every dayt 
After this it Is wafhed in lukewarm water, dried, and rub- 
bed over with a little freih butter ; and afterwards frequendy 
turned and rubbed with a cloth, in the cheefe-room, which 
fhould be a place of moderate warmth. A pound of fait is 
allowed to have been expended on 20 of cheefe* 

To make cheefe in the Stilton way : ** Take the night's 
•* cream and put it to the morning's milk, with the rennet } 
•* when the curd ia come, it is not to be broke, as is done 
** with other cheefes ; but take it out with a ikimming difli 
** altogether, and put it in a fieve to drain gradually ; and as 
** it drains, keep gradually prcffing it, till it becomes firm 
** and dry ; then place it in a wooden hoop ; afterwards to 
** be kept dry on boards, turned frequently, with cloth bind- 
** ers round it, which are to be tightened, as occafion re* 
** quires." Some hang it up in a net, allowing it to drop, 
and tightening it occafionally as before. 
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It is to be pcgrctcd that the procefs of making good but- 
ter and cheefc, which depends on fo niany minute circum- 
fiances, has not been more attended to. Much of the ex- 
cellence miift no doubt depend upon the pafture, and upon 
tho quality of the milk, but perhaps more depends on a pro- 
per management. The cattle fhould not be chafed or over- 
driven before they are milked, which would give their milk 
too much agitation ^ nor fhould the milk be carried far after 
it is taken from the covr. The milk fliould be well drained 
from the cow, not only becaufe the laft drop is the bed, but 
alfo becaufe if any is left, and that frequently, it has a ten- 
dency to put the cow dry. As the firft cream which milk 
throws up is the beft, and the laft very poor, the butter will 
be the worfe, as well as the checfe, if milk is allowed to lie 
too long in cafting cream. To have both tolerably good, 
the time fliould not exceed 18 hours. Much depends oil 
keeping all the veflTels clean, fweet, cool, and dry. The 
milk-houfe too fliould be cool and clean, and if a fmall ri- 
vulet were to run through it^ it would be fo much the bet- 
ter ; as this would conduce to cleanlinefs and circulation of 
the air. Much alfo depends on not ufing the milk any 
Warmer than is neceflary to make it coagulate *, and on al- 
lowing the curds fufiicient time to form. But ftill more de- 
fends on the goodnefs of the rennet, and on giving the: juft 
quantity that will fuffice. The moft approved method of 
making rennet is as follows : 

** Take the maw-fkin of a calf which has fed entirely upon 
** milk J after it is cold wafli it gently in water, fill it nearly 
** with (alt, and place it on a layer of fait in the bottom of 
** an earthen mug. One or two more, with fait between. 



• When too warm, the oily particles are melted, and go off in the whey. 
in England they make whey-butter of an inferior quality ; which fhows, that, 
in fpitc of every attention, fomc of the oil or butter will remain in the whcyi 

Gg 
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<< and a good deal above them, may be put in the fame mug, 
'* and kept in a cool place, with a flate on the top, for fix or 
'* eight mo;iths, or till cheefe-making time next year. The 
*^ (kins are then taken out, and the brine allowed to drain 
'* from them ; after which they are diftended on fmall hoops 
•* or fplinters, put croiTways within thehi, till they dry. Put 
<* the (kins then in an open veflel, with three Engliib pints 
<^ (or Scotch mutchkins) of pure fpring water for each^ikin. 
*^ Let them ftand 24 hours ; after which take them out, and 
*^ infufe them other 24 hours in other water, but no more 
«* than a third of the former quantity. Mix thofe two £nfu- 
'^ fions together *, pafs them through a fine linen (ieve, and 
<< give it fait till the water is more than faturated, and fome 
<^ remain undiflolved at the bottom. When any is taken out, 
<^ the whole (hould be ftirred, the fcum from time to dme 
<^ taken o(F the top ; and a little freQi fait added, when it is 
<< obferved that there is none undifiblved at the bottom. Ra- 
*^ ther lefs than a gill will ferve for 30 lb. of checfe.*' 



* Inflead of two infufions, fome ufe only one, giving four EngUih pinti (or 
one Scotch) to the fkln ; and diredt the water tu be firft lK>iled, and mixed 
^vith fait into brine that will fwim an egg, and then to let the heat go off till 
it is lukewarm, before the Ikin is put in for 24 hours to deep. 

As it was an old cuilom in the Highlands to mix aromatic herbs with the 
rennet, it may be obferved, that this has been lately recommended in the BaA 
papers. " When the maw- ikin is well prepared, two quarts (a Scotch pint] of 
^ foft pure water fhould be mixed witli (alt, in which fhould be put fwect- 
*< brier, rofe-lcayes and flowers, cinnamon, mace, cloves, and, in ihort, almoft 
** every fplce and aromatic that can be procured : Boil them gently tiU the li- 
** quor is reduced to three pints (or Scotch mutchkins), taking care it be not 
** fmoked ; drain it clean from the fpices, and when milk-warm, pour it into 
'< the maw : ^ lemon may then be fliced into it, and renuiin a day or two; 
<* after which it fhould be drained, and put in a bottle well corlud; and it 
** will keep good for a year or more A fmall quantity of it will turn tbo^ 
*^ milk, and give the cheefe a pleallng flavour.** 
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Tif/ollowing Account of the Argyll/hire breed of Cattle was drawn 
upfront Notes furni/bed to the Prefident of the Board of Agri- 
culture^ by D. Campbell^ Efq; of Combicy in anfwer to Printed 
Queries. 

The moft profitable breed of cattle, and that which is 
found to be beft fuited for Argyllfhire is the true Weft 
Highland breed. It was for fome time confidered as an im- 
provement upon this breed to crofs it with cattle brought 
from Sky. But from fuperior breeding, and greater atten- 
tion in rearipg, the native breed of Argyllfhire is now of a 
much greater fize than that of Sky. 

Croffing the true Highland breed with any other ought to 
be avoided ; as it is found, from experience, that the native 
breed is fpoiled by it j for, though they do not degenerate in 
fize by this management, they degenerate in the quality of 
the beef, and in feeding true. The native breed are always 
the hardieft cattle, and the beft feeders* 

Some Galloway cattle have been introduced, and found t6 
anfwer pretty well \ but they are not equal to the native 
breed* Croffing the native with the Galloway breed has alfo 
been pra£):ifed ; but the true native breed was found to be 
fuperior to this crofs-breed, and always preferred to any other 
by the Englifli buyers, as they fatten quicker and truer. 

The form moft wiflied for is, to get them fliort in the legs, 
round in the body, ftraight in the back, and long in the fnout. 
They are of various colours, black, dun, branded, and brown ; 
but the black is the moft common, and the moft run upon. 

When in good condition, and from three to four years old, 
when they are commonly fold off, the carcafe may weigh 
from 360 to 400 lb. avoirdupois. But fuch as are brought to 
Vetter pafture, as in England, may be brought to weigh 560 

Ggij 
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lb. or more. The price is generally according to the fizc 
and {liape> but occafionally varies according to the demand. 

They are not wrought, nor fuppofed to b^ well calculated 
for working, as they are too light for that purpofe. 

It is the general opinion that it is proper to change the bull 
every third year j as bulling his own offspring is thought to 
degenerate the breed. BuUis are therefore commonly difpofed 
of at the age of fix, though* they retain their vigour till they 
are ten years old. No perfon wifties to have more of thefe 
animals than is neccflary to fiprve hi^ fold of cows. Premi- 
ums given to thofe who have tne beft l)ulls, has been found to 
be the beft method' of encouraging particular breeds. 

The beft breeds of cattle in Argyll/hire are in the diftrifls 
of Argyll, Lorn, Iflay, Colonfa, and Mull j and the Duke 
of Argyll, Mr. Campbell of Kilmartin, Mr. Campbell of 
Shaw field, Mr. Mackeil of Oropfa, Mr. Campbell ofDeg- 
jiifh, and Mr. Macdougal of Ardinlraive, are the moft cele* 
brated breeders. Indeed, it is now become a matter of cotor 
petition who (hall rear the higheft 5 fo that the breed of cattle 
is daily improving in (hape and fize. 

The handfomeft cows of the native breed, and fuch as hive 
the ftrongcft bone, do not give much milk, but what they 
have is very rich. Rearing is more attended to than the 
dairy in every part of the county, excepting the diftrid of 
Kintyre, where the making of butter and cheefe has gene- 
rally got the preference. 

Cows commonly calve in March and April. No calves 
are reared without getting milk. They are almoft all allowr 
ed to fuck the cows 5 which is thought preferable to what 
is called rearing by the dilh. They are weaned, at fix months 
old, and for the laft eight days, are allowed to fuck their 
dams only once a-day, till the cows dry up. They are then 
kparated and put into hay foggage, or fome other rich pafture. 

Dairy cows and fattening cows are fed in the beft low lands 
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in fummer, and houfed in winter; when they are fed on 
ftraw firft, and then on hay ^ and in the fpring they get fome 
com and potatoes, if they require it. The young cattle are 
fed on the hil}s during fummer and harveft, and brought to 
the low grounds in winter, and occafionally fed with ftraw 
and hay, if neceffary : but if the pafture is good, which Is 
commonly the cafe, they feldom require any hand-feeding in 
winter. 

Yards or flieds are not much ufed. The houfed cattle are 
kept in clofe houfes. Great attention is given to keep them 
clean ; and it were to be wiflied that care was taken to pre- 
ferve their now negledted urine, which would be a very great 
addition to the manure. 

The keeping of all houfed cattle cool rather than hot, is 
thought an advantage ; and they feed better and quicker if 
care is always taken to keep them clean and dry. ' ' 

As our folds of rearing cattle aire throng, and muft be 
gathered morning and evening, the fize of our enclofur^s for 
fuch ftock muft be from 20 to 30 acres : but for fatting cattle, 
^nclofures of from 5 to 10 acres are perhaps the beft. 

True Highland bred cows ought never to be kept after 
they are nine years old j as after that age they fall off in value, 
and do not feed fo true. Indeed the Englifti buyers do not 
wi{h them older than fix at moft ; and they buy heifers of 
fhree, four, or five years old, much higher, in proportion to 
their weight, than cows of the fame breed that are more ad- 
vanced in age. 

Tlie diftempers to which Highland cattle are moft liable, 
are black fpall, bloody water, flux, and picking calf. A 
cure for the black fpall dud picking calf is much wanted *. 

_/- : 2 , : r-^, 

• The writer of the Report Iia^ omitted to fay any thing of the difeafes of 
cattle, as he did not hear of any thing that looked like a rational cure, and 
^d not choofe to relate idle and fuperftitioits pradices. One gentlenian of 
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cpofiderable experience in rearing, fajt, ke hat been in nle of keeping one or 
two fwine to paflure with his cattle, which he thoaght a fiire preventative 
of the black jpall. Perhaps the fwine eat up fome noxious plants that might 
be fiital to the cows. But on this point fome further experience mv& detide. 
In the Efiex Report (p. 117.) 1 " Bleeding, when the cows are from one third 
** to half gone with calf, it eameilly recommended as a prevefitative againft 
*< premature calving; and when the accident does happen, to bury the abor- 
*\ tion immediately, and to keep the cow as widely apart as poflible from the 

* herd : To be particularly careful that flie does not receive the bull that 
^ herds with the cows ; at leaft not till after fuch a lapfe; of time at, with 
^ good reafon, (he may be thought completely recovered, and free from the 
«« poifibility of communicating the fmalleft infe^on.** 

^ For the.difeafe called the red vf titer, or bloody urine, bleeding and change 
of food have been in many parti found effeAuaUy to aafwer.** 
^ In the Cbefter Report, it is iaid, « A handful of iklt, and a handfiul of oat- 
" meal, after being fried in a pan till bbck, are given in a quart (chopin) of cold 
** butter milk^ the beaft being kept from food fome little time before. This, 
^ once or twice given, is (aid to remove the complaint, if not too long ne» 
** gledcd. Should the cow be bound, ib fometimes happens after the medicine, 
** ftiff oatmeal gruel, two qusirtt (a Scotch pint) at a time, fhould be given 
^ twice or thrice a^lay till the complaint it removed.^* 

** 'Bor fcourifig in calves, milk and water tliickened with bean or wheat flour 
** is given for their food till the fcouring is removed, or one or two half pint 
*^ (Scotch half-mutchkin) drenches of rennet.** 2^, ^ ' 
*^ When the teat cracks, and the bag becomes hard and inflamed, with fwel- 

* ling in the udder (called the gargle), the cow iliould be bicoded, her udder 
■^ well walhed and anointed with hogs-lard, or fweat oil, or other ointment. 
** Some recommend walhing with butter-milk and (alt, or (alt and water.** 
]£Jix and CbeJUr Reports* 

fintfwellimg h clover, fome recommend two ounces of Caftile foap, and fome 
an egglhell full of tar, to prevent the neceflity of tapping ; and fome recpm- 
mend (what promifes to be more effedual), to thruft down a hollow cane 
four or five feet long, with a fyringe in it, to extradl the air and remove any 
obflru^ion at the mouth of the maw. 

When a potato or tumipdicks in the throat, it may be throft down mtk 
a llaff^ or any Ixnooth ftick« 
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'Accaitnt of the Expence of Rearing a Highland Stot in Argyll/bire. 

To milk to the calf while fucking, a Scotch pint 

per day for fix months, at id per pint *, L. o 15 2 

To expence of keeping the calf houfed and fed on 
ftraw and hay during the firft winter, 12s. but 
dedudling 3s.^for manure, remains, - 090 

To pafture next fummer on hill-grafs, - o 7. 6 

To keeping next winter on low grounds, and fed 

in the fields with hay when neceflary, - o 10 o 

To pafture on hilly ground next fummer, being 

then two and i-half years old, -* 076 

III* ■ 1 1 
■ ( ■ , 

L. 2 9 2 
Our beft breed of cattle in Argyllfhire, of the abore age 
and feeding, fold this year (1796) at 81. per head. Dedufl 
for riik one in 20 (each year of the two and i-half)^ or aa 
eighth part, there remain 7I.; from which dedufl the expence 
as above, and there remain 4I. los. lod. of profit to the rearer, 
burdened with the intereft of the money in ftock. But as 
cattle fold remarkably high this year, the ordinary profit may 
be ftat^d at 3K loL lod. and that of the cattle of fmall tenants 
only at 2I. los. rod. * . 

Some winter dieir calves in open flieds,' where they arc 
fed with hay in racks, and have the liberty of going out and 
in at pleafure. This makes the cattle hardier and truer 
feeders. The feeding of young cattle with turnip, &c. is 
not yet pra£tifed. But the feeding of milk cows in fpring 
with potatoes, along with ftraw and hay, is a frequent pradice. 
The potatoes are given raw or boiled as moft convenient. 
The fattening of hogs with boiled potatoes is alfo praflifed, 
■■^ ■ ■ ' ' ■ . I. .. ■ I 'I i ■ .» 

* It is thought the allowaoce made by Mr. Campbell (a chopln each end 
ot the day) is coo iinall, at lead by one half; and the price put upon the 
milk is but one half of what it draws when ii is fold, which ^muH greatly 
reduce the proEt below wha: is above ftatcd. 
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and found to anfwer well, with the addition of meal or com 
for the laft fortnight before they are killed. It is of confe- 
quence to give them always a dry and clean bed 5 for clean- 
linefs is very material in feeding all animals. 



Sect II. — Sheep. 

This ufeful animal was, till very lately, much negle£ied in 
this county. Few wiflied to have any more fheep than what 
was requifite for their own domeftic ufe. There was litdc 
demand for wool or mutton from otlier quarters, and .very 
little to ipare if there had. The few (heep which we had 
were under the moft barbarous management. Their pafture 
was poor, and often at a great diftance. They were folded 
in fummer and harveft, and houfed in winter and fprin^. 
No attention was paid to the change or choice of rams, and 
they were often left to their own difcretion as to the feafon 
of breeding. The confequence was, that the lambs came 
before the grafs, ajid of courfe- they were all ftinted, and 
many of them ftarved. From the middle of May the^ lambs 
were deprived of half the milk, by feparating them at night 
from their dams, which were milked in the morning. About 
the end of June the lambs were weaned ; and the xnanner of 
doii)g it was fometimes by tying a fmall (lick acrofs in their 
jnouth, which not only prevented them from fuckling, but 
even from pafturing with any tolerable eafe. After this the 
ewes continued to be milked evening and morning till fomc 
time in September. It is unneceffary to add that the flock did 
not thrive. It is rather a wonder thit the fpecies did not be- 
come altogether extinft. Nothing but their remarkable har- 
dinefs could fave thepi from utter perdition under fuch 
wretched management. They became, however, fmall and fU 
fliaped •, but, in general, they ftill retained a fine pile of wool. 
The breed was white-faced, feme of them orange-faced •, « 
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few of them polled *, but generally homed. Many of them 
were- black ^nd gray, which were more favourite colours than 
white, as they faved the trouble of dyeing the wool. The 
fleece, like the carcafe, was fmall ; but fine, clofe, and matr 
ted. 

Between 30 and 40 years ago, a difierent breed, and a dif- 
ferent fyftem, were introduced into the county^ and iince ex- 
tended by degrees over a confiderable part of it. Store- 
msifters from the fouth country who firft began the bufinefs, 
brought dieir own iheep, the Linton or black-faced kindj 
along with them. The natives foon perceived that more 
profit was to be derived from iheep than from black cattle, 
in fuch » hilly country as this, and numbers followed their 
examine, add went to the fame market for their fheep. There 
Aivos indeed a neceffity for going out of the county for fheep^ 
as it would be difficult to cc^lef): at once as many of the na- 
tive breed as would (lock a large farm. But the great mis- 
take was not to introduce a better breed than the Linton or 
Uiack-faced kind. This kind is indeed hardy, and well adap- 
lied CO a mountainous country ; but their n^ool is coarfe, loofe, 
and Ihaggy ; and they are fubjeft to a very fatal difeafe, the 
irwejj which before the introdudion of thefe fheep was totally 
unknown in the Highlands. 

. There can be no doubt but the native lireed, if properly 
attended to (and it is not too bte to do it yet), would prove 
a much inore valuable ftbck than the black-faced kind. If 
equal juftice were done them, they might probably be brought 
to an equal fize. If not, the fame groimd would maintain 
fo much the greater number, and fo compen&te for what 
they might want in fize. A very intelligent ftoremafter told 
the writer that he had a few of white-faced wedders among 

* All {hccp are ihe beUcr of bdcg polled, as ih", hona i,zi ofelrft to a ^o- 
mefticatcd aiiisal, and dqrfrc the csroife of part of \t\ DouHihintLt. 

Hh 
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his flock, and that when at any time he wanted a rerj fat 
mutton, his general rule was to take any, one of thefe* 
Another told him ths^ he had been for fome years before he 
got a iheep flock, in the ufe of buying up fome of'thefe 
fmall wedders at 58. or 6s. a piecci and keeping them'^a year 
in a fmall ifland where they bad e^ellent grafs, and then 
felling them fat^at 13s. or 14s* a head. With equal juftice, 
then, it is probable, that in a fliort time the carcafe might be 
brought t6 be of equal value with that of the Linton y and 
it 'is certain the wool would be of much greater. Widi^ 
in thefe few years it has been A-equently fold for i6s* the 
ftone, when the other wool fold for 78. or 8s**. The . 
native iheep are fuppofed to be equally hardy^ and their 
fleece is a warmer covering i and fliould agriculture be 
more attended to than it is, no kind of fheep will better bear 
to be folded. Their being lels fubje£l to difeafes, pard* 
cularly the fatal one already mentioned, is a prodigious ad* 
vantage. Upon the whole, there is every reafon to <herifli 
this breed, which has been for ages naturalized to the fdl and 
climate. If any one would take the trouble to collet): what 
would flock a farm of them, and pay them proper attention, 
he would in a few years. have an immenfe advantage over 
thofe who have the other kind. If die native breed (ball 
continue to be negle£led till they become altogether eztinA, 
the lofs may be regreted when it cannot be repaired. Thb 
fubje£l deferves the ferious and immediate regard of every 



* A {hcep flock of the Linton breed, on the Mull of Kintyre, was n*'**^ 
about 20 years ago with confiderable parcels of the old Highland breed. 
The crofs breed, between the black-faced rams and white-faced ewet, aa- 
iwered well. The iize was not fenfibly diminifbed, and the wool was much 
improved, and ftill continues to be much finer than that of any other ihap 
ftock in the county. 
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land-owfier^ who wiflies to promote his own intereft or that 
of the county in general *- 

But if we will have a foreign breed, why not take the 
t>eftj when equally well adapted to the foil and climate ? 
The Cheviot fheep are in every refpe£b iiiperior to the black- 
&ced kind, and found to be equally fit for a mountainous 
£tuation.« They are hardy, fine-wooUed, and well-fhaped* 
They are long^bodied, and long-limbed, jiehicb fits them for 
climbing fteep mountains, and for travelling, either for feek- 
ing their food, or going to a diftant market. Their fleece 
too is fihcr, clofer, and warmer. They liave every property 
that ihould be fought in a mountain (heep, and accordingly 
they have been found to thrive in every part of the High* 
lands in which they have been tried i and are faid to be lefs 
fub)e£l to difeafes than the black->faced kind. Some of them 
have been lately introduced into this county by the Duke of 
Argyll, and by Mr. Campbell of Auch, in the higheft parts 
of Glenurchay, and found to anfwer exceeding well f . In- 
deed no part of this county is more inclement than that 
from which they came t> where the hills are fometimes co- 
vered with fnow for three or fSur months in a year, and 
where many of the lower walks confift of peat bqgji and 



* The 'writer, however, thinks it hit duty to mention, that on this fubje^ 
he has found iheep-mailers differ much in their opinion ; though all agreed 
.as to the propriety of making a few fair trials. 

f Lord breadalbine, a few years ago, made a prefent of fome Cheviot wed- 
ders toMeveral of his tenants in Glenurchay, in order to try how they would 
£u*e-on the fame pafture with the black-faced kind, and the writer was in- 
formed by fome of the ftoremafters that they perceived no difference in their 
thriving. 

t ^^ 17^4) the Ikeep in Cheviot were fed for 14 or 15 weeks with hay. 
J^p faQp. ilorms are ever known in this county. 

H h ij 
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deep morafles ; fo that with us their fituation would be 
mended ; a circumftance which will always enfure fuccefe *. 
It is difficult for thofe who have already got another kind 
to change the breed ; but new beginners ought undoubtedly 
' to (lock with the Cheviot kind; It is faid that the Yorkflhire 
graziers have a prejudice againft this kind ; probably becaufe 
they would then have more rivals in the trade^ which is n«w 
in few hands ; as the carcafe, and not the woo]^ is the princi- 
pal obje£t of attention. Whatever may be in this, the intro- 
du£l:ion of the Cheviot, which would treble the price of wool, 
would more than balance it f . 



* The following experiment, made in the parifh of Barr, in Ayrihire, may 
ihow the comparative hardinefs and value of the Cheviot breed. ** In Juae 
*' ' I79^t 2 rsim, and two fcore of ewe hogs of the Cheviot breed, were put upon 
** one of the higheft and coldeA farms in the parifh. The harvefl was wet, 
** the winter and fpring ftormy, and the lofs of the native fticcp, through po- 
** verty and difeafe^ was confiderable. Yet all the£e, though ftrangert, and 
" in fuclv a fituation, did well. The wool of the native iheep, taking lO 
** fleeces to the flone (14 lb.}, fold at 7s. 6cl. ; the wool of the Cheviot kiad, 
" taking only 7 i-half to the ftone, fold at 15s. The profit here was great; 
" but hew much more, if the wool had fetched its real value of 20s. the 
«* ftone ?" Stat, Ace, XII. 85. * 

In 1792, the Cheviot wool fold from iSs. to 208. the fihear^d, and from lOt. 
to 228. the Svhite ; from fix to eight fleeces of the firft, and from eight to 
nine of the laft, going to the ilone. Some went as high as 235. ; and it is 
thought it will foon be improved fo as to fetch 30s. if not 40s. Draft ewes 
fold from I as. to i6s. ; and three ycars^old wcdders from iSs. to 42s. In 
Btterick, Ewefdale, and Lid Jefdale, they are now converting their flocks as 
quickly as polTible into the Cheviot breed. Obferoations m different Bretis 
0/ Sheept'p. 66. 

Liddefdale is the worft diflrid, yet the Cheviot breed thrive in it. Sox- 
hurgh JReP' p. 58. 

f , Even they who have another flock, and cannot conveniently change it, 
mJght at Icafl crofs it with the Cheviot breed, which might be done with lit- 
tle trouble, and togreat advantage, ♦* In the years 1787, 1788, and 1789,30 
« intelligent farmer in the parifh of Moffat put Cheviot rams to his black* 
" faced ewes. In 1790, he fold the wool of the fhcep produced by that crofs 
l" at los. the fix fleeces; acd the wool of his other flock of the black-faced 
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■ The only MrUy in which the rents of the landlord^ or the 
profits of the farmier, can be further advanced, on many of 
the fheep-lands in this county^ ia^ by changing the ^eed, and 
improving the wool ; and both are .interefted in making this 
the immediate obje^ of their attention. Mr. Richardfon, 
who, in 1792, at the dcfire of the Britifn Wool Society, tra- 
velled through die Highlands, after obferving that it is an ah-', 
furd and ridiculous idea, too generally entertained, that the Cheviot 
breed could not thrive in the Highlands of Scotland, remarks,. of 
fome of the ftoremafters of this county iti particular. That 
" they feem difpofed to try to what perfeftion they can bring 
** the black-faced breed, without calculating the enormous 
** lofs they will fuftain in the mean time, by perfevering in fo 
** unprofitable an experiment." The calculation may be eafily 
made, and may be fairly ftated at 2od. the fleece, which is the 
leaft that the wool, by a change of breed, might be im- 
proved*. ' . " 



** kind, which went exa<5lly on the fame pafture, only at 6s. 3d. the feven 
** fleeces. The fheep thus produded were as healthy a^ his other fheep, the 
** carcafe not materially altered, and the weight of the wool increafed a ft- 
** venth part, and its price moTe than a third. The farm oi^ which they were^ 
** 18 as high groand as almoft any in Scotland/* Stat. Ate. 11. 292.. 

* The greateft improvement in the wool may probably be expedied from 
the Spanilh breed, as will appear from the' following extract from the Statif- 
tical Account of the Parifh of Strathbbne. 

^ A. Edmonftone, an extenfive grazier, has lately introduced a few iheep of 
** the true Spanilh breed into his farm. The only hazard of which he was ap- 
" prehenfive, was, that the inclemency of the weather in winter would hurt 
** them. Of this apprehenfion he has been moft happily relieved. I'hey have 
^ already ftood twq winters as well as the red of his ftock ; and one of them 
^< was the moft fevere that has been known Tor iiiany feafons. The only pre^ 
**• tautiMi which he ufed, was to keep them o^ his low grounds during win* 
^ ter t but in fommer they are fond of feeding on the- tops of the hills, and 
« thrive there, as well as the native breed. . Theij ]^mbs are equally hardy as 
*< themfelves, %nd . promife to be^come a great acquiiit^on to the country ; tho 
** wool being much fuperior to any ever known in this place. Each ewe pro> 
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But> after having thus obfenred the decUe4 advantage of 
the Cheviot over the Linton breed, we muft (till add^ diat 
there is much reafon to believe it would be wifer to cherifli 
our own breed than either of them. What improvement the j 
are capable of> has never been fairly tried. This might be 
done at little expence> by coUe£ting fome of the beft rams 
and ewesy and judicioufly crofling them with others of the 
fame kind, whofe fhape, fize, or wod, &c. may have thofe 
qualities which the breeder moft defirc s to alter or correal in 
thofe he has. After taking all poflible care, there is great 
rifle in changing the breed of fheep or cattle from one coun« 
try to another, where the air, climate, or food, in any mate- 
rial degree, differ. The new and formerly unknown diieafes 
introduced already into the county by a foreign breed, is a 
fufficient proof of this. We run no fuch riik in the improvo- 
ment of our own, which cannot be too eameftly reconunend- 
ed, before it is too late. Should they be colle£ted, unproved, 
and propagated with fufficient care, they might in time ba- 
ni(h the foreign coarfe-woolled breed, and their difeafes with 
them. Qf all the modes of improving the breecj of fheepf 
which have been liiggefted by fuch as have attended to the 
fubje£t, this is certainly the fafeft and mod rational, where 
the breed has no material defe£t ; and it has fucceeded the 
beft of any, where it has been fairly tried. This ^urill appear 
from the following extraft from the Agricultural Report of 
Merionethftiire : " The breed of fheep in this county is the 



** duced 4lb. and the ram jflb. which brought 3s. 6d. per pound ; and was even 
<* at that price, fold much under value. 

^ Laft year he croffed the breed with the Spanift ram and Scotdi ewes; 
« and alfo with a Scotch ram and the Spaniih ewes ; and thit experiment his 
<* fucceeded beyond eipedation. The Iambs thus generated, have wool little 
«< or nothing inferior to the old Spaniih fheep ; and they -may be expedted to 
« be even hardier than thefe, as being inured to the climate fnua their birth.*' 
StaL Ace. XVIII. 571. 
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v" moft pure of any in North Wales, and is likely to conti- 

^ nue fo, from an apprehenfion of the fcab, foot-rot, and 

** other diforders being introduced by crofling with other 

** breeds ; which is the cafe in Anglefca and Caernarvon- 

** ihire, but which Merioncthfliire is unacquainted with. No 

" attempt has been made to improve it, except fending for a 

*< ram to Tallylyn (at the foot of Kader-Idris, the higheft 

*• mountain in Merioncthfliire), where the beft breed in 

** North Wales is to be found. They are much longer bo- 

«* died than the common breed. Mr. Corbet (one of the firfl 

<^ improvers in North Wales) has invariably followed this 

** plan } by which means he has fo CQnfiderably improved 

<< his ftock, that he fold his wedders this year (1794) for ipe* 

-^^ a head, when the common price was only 13s. for well fed 

*< wedders. The average weight is lolb. the quarter ; the 

*^ fleece alb. at is. per pound. The fheep are always kept in 

^< the mountains, except the ewes, which are brought down 

^* at the lambing feafon, in March and April. The praAice 

<^ of laying iheep with tar is altogether unknown in this 

f < county, nor is the wailt of it felt as an inconvenience^ 

*' though the climate is as cold, and the ftorms as boifterous, 

^* as in any part of Scotland." Our native breed feem to be 

much the £ime with thofe of North Wales ; and, by the fame 

managementf might be brought to the fame perfe&ion*« 

The farmer who ihould begin fuch a fyftem, would -merit 

every encouragement from the county. 

The mode of managing fheep ftocks in this county is, in 
general, the fame as in the fbuth country, from which the 
ftock and the art were both introduced. The following are 
the main points attended to by the moil ikilful ftpremafters : 
To ilock lightly, which will mend the Oze of the fheep, with 

I ■ III! I ■ ... ■ . ■ ■ .. I 

* The Ixft of the North Wales breed 'would, probably, fait this county 
welly and be a valuable acquiiition ; as they are already improved to the ftace 
t9 which the lame kind with us cannot be brought for many years. 
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the quantity and quality of the wool •, and alfo render them 
Iffs fubjeft to difeafes *. — To feled the bed lambs^ and fuch 
asliave the fineft^ clof^ft, and whitcft wool> for ttops and 
breeding ewes, and to cut and fpay the woitt.— -To get a 
change of rams frequently, and of breeding ewes occafioRally. 
— ^To put the beft tups to the beft ewes, which is conlidered 
as nedeflary for bringing any breed to perfection. — ^Not to tup 
their year-old ewes f \ which, in bad feafohs efpecially^ would 
render the lambs produced by them of little Value, as the 
eWcs would not have a fufficiency of milk ; and would alfo 
tend to kiOTen the fize of the ftock. — ^To keep no rams above 
three, at at moft four years old, nor any breeding ewes a- 
bote five, or 'fix* — ^To feparate the rams from the loth of Oc- 
tober, for a month or fix weeks, to prevent the lambs from 
coming too early iii fpring. — To feparate the lambs between 
the. 15th and 25tli of June ; to have good grafs prepared for 
them \ and, if they can, to keep them feparate, and on good 
grafs, all winter; that they may be better attended to, and 
•have the better chance of avoiding difeafes. Afcw,-whofe 
pofleffibns enable them to do it, keep not only their lambs or 
hogs, but alfo their wedders, ewes, &c. in feparate htrfels; 
by >k^hlch every fhepherd, having his own charge, can attend 
to it better than if all were in common ; and each kind have 
the-pafture tliat bed fuits it f • But all are negligent .in ndf- 



* In all thefc refpecfts, it is allowed by good judges, that jjfOO kept well, 
yi\\\ cpturn more profit than £00 kept indififerently. 
f The names of fhcep arc : — 

ift, Ewe, wcdder, tup lambs till they arc fmcarcd. 
i2d, Xwe, wcdder, tup-hogs till they arc Ihom. 
.'3d*, Gimmcrs, dimmonds, tups till they are fhorn again. 
. 4th, Old ewes, wedders, tups afterwards. Stat, Ace^ of Lmtm* 

t In LintpHj the followiiig management is obferved,: ** In fummcr the flock 
" is divided iuto three hirfcls. In xhe firft are all the hogs and yield flicep; 
• " in the fecond, the milk ewes; in the thu-d, the lambs. In winter they arc 
" kept only in two hirfels. In the one arc the hogs, in the other the cwcfr 

2 
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j^g ard^q^ g^^fies^ or a fupply of green food for the flieep 
|n winter ^ which, indeed, could only be done by fome, as 
-(be laii^$ pf others would not adnut it* 

Smesuring or falying the fheep with tar and butter in Oc« 
tober, is a general practice ; but fome fmear more than o^ 
thers, according to the difference of fituations. All fmear thd 
Ianit)9 and tups^ and fotne iineat all except the old wedders. 
The purpofe ^ it is to defeixd from the cold, fcab, and ver- 
lain I apd to increafe the qus^ndty, and mend the quality of 
the^pql. piff<prent people mix the ingredients in different 
proportions. From three to four pounds (£nglifh) of butter, 
2^4 9fk^ Scotch pint of tar *, is confidered as a proper allow- 
ance for 9 oif IQ fheep. The more butter, and the lefs tar, 
th^mor^ the; wpol will be meliocjted. Mr. Richardfon (for- 



ce and yicU (heep. The lambs are weaned about the end of June, ^^ cwe% 
¥. milked IrcMa the ift of July to the middle of Augiift, and the milk made 
^ info ^eie. The flieep s^re clipped firom the end of June to the end of Ju- 
** Ij, accoifding to the weather and condition of the flock. The tups are Ht 
** to thf ewes from the 15th to the end of November, acco^dipg ta thip fUua^ 
** tion of the ground, and the nature of the grafs. From 4p to 50. ewes are 
« allowed to one tup. The breedmg ftock is changed every five years, by 
^ filling off the fupf rannuated ewes. Some ewes, however, are kept longer 
** than §v^ year^j and fome fhorter, accordiilg to their condition ; for they do 
** not all decline equally foon**' Tweeddale Riporti 

^ Many in this county allow only two pounds of butter to the pint of tar; 
•r a done of a4lb. to the 12 pidts; which is very hurtful to the wool. The 
Xfx^ijt approved nvixture is, three t<-hal^ pounds (Englifh) of butter to the 
Scotcb pint of tar (Raxlur^ Rep.). The. better the butter is, the farther it 
Y^iU go. The beft tar is that which appears yelloi^iih, and rifes when rubbed 
againft a board with the finger, as this wafhes better out of the wool.— It is 
found, that ** two pints of butter-milk added to fix Scotch pints of tar, and 
*< its proportion of butter, will finear four ihecp more than the (kme quantity 
*< of tar and butter will do by themfelves. If the butter-milk be a week or 
« two old, it is fo much the better. It makes the tar and butter incorporate 
'* more clofely, renders the falve firm, and draws much finer upon the iheep 
** than without it. Th^ falye thus prepared is fit for immediate ufe." StaU 
Atc.%W\\, 57X. 

li 
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mcrly mentioned) fays, that " there is reafon to belteve dut 
a mixture of tobacco liquor and fpirit of turpentine^ with 
a little brimftone, anfwers fully as well as tar and butter, 
** for the great objeft of fmearing ; which is, that of kilfing 
^' the vermin, and preventing the fcab.'' Something fimilar 
to this <^ is pra^iifed in the parifh of Lochlee in Angus." The 
lambs are fmeared in autumn with tobacco jtiice, mixed with 
black foap and a little dale urine ; allowing about four pounds 
of foap to twenty pints of tobacco juice *. As tar is not'ea- 
lily procured fometimes, it may be of confequence to the 
farmer to know, that fuch things may be ufed, at leaft as 
^ubftitutes. Train oit may alfo be ufed^ as a fubftitute for 
butter ; but the butter, when it can be got, is better*. 

Smearing or falving is thought here to be of abfolute ne- 
ceflity, and yet it may perhaps be doubted whether it might 
not be difpenfed with, or at leaft managed in an eafier. way. 
In Wales this practice is unknown, though the country is 
colder than moil of this. In Northuniberland, where it had 
been long ufed, " it is now given up as ufelefs.'' In fome 
parts of the county of Wigton, it is alfo " falling into difufe ;" 
and is ^^ not found neceiTary'' in fome fheep diftri^^s in Clack** 
mannanfhire f . Our ftoremafters, however, fpeak of its uti« 
lity with confidence ; founded, they fay, upon experience. 
If this be well afcertained, it would be improper to vgive up 
the pradlice. But even on the fuppofition that it ought to 
be continued, fome think that the operation might be per- 
formed when the fheep are fliorn (which would be attended 
with much lefs expenccand trouble), with butter or oil, and 
a deco£tion of tobacco juice, oak bark, or broom,, without 
any mixture of tar, fo hurtful to the wool. This deccH^on 



♦ Stgt, Ace, V. 564. 

t 4grictd. Rtp^rt of Ntrtiumb. Stat, Ace. Vol. XVIL p. 586. ^. Rep* 
rfCUukmanMH. 
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would kill the vermin, or their eggs, and the butter or oil 
would improve die wool *, the natural and fufficient clothing 
of Ac apimal. If the pra£lice cannot be given up now, it 
fnrobably may hereafter, when the breed is more naturalized 
to our dinuite. 

The principal difeafe to which (heep are fubje£): in this 
county, is that which is called the braxy^ introduced by the 
linton. It generally attacks the hogs in the end of autumn 
(but on fome farms not till the end of winter) f ; and it no 

. . * Columella and Celfus anciently prefcribed oil for improving the wooL 
A few years ag« :a farmer in Selkirkihire, being unfuccefsful in the competi- 
tion for the premium grantee) for the bed wool, fmeared next feafon with but* 
ter only, without tar, and eafily gained the premium. I'his experienced far- 
mer thinks tar of no ufe, but to kill vermin ; which may be effcAcd with »• 
dicr materials, that will not hurt the wooL See Stat, Ace. (•flAnt^n)^ 1. 135. 

The following renpt has hf en publiflied, for killing yermin, and. preventing 
the fcab: — *^^ Boil up two pounds of the ftrongeft tobacco, with a fufficient 
^ quantity of fait water or urine ; add one gallon of train oil, and two gal- 
** loBs of butter-tnilk, which will ferve for zoo Iheep. * Rub each flieep with 
** it all over, efpedally along the back-bone, f» fooo as (horn. This will alfa 
'^ keep away the flies, throw off the wet^ and encourage the growth of the 
« WOoL" Glafg, Ceur. Ap. 1 796. 

The' following method may alio be ufed for marking iheep without the uie 
«f tar, or hurting the wool. 

Put as much linfeed oil to a pound of printers ink as will, when well 
Tmked together, bring it to about the fame degree of thicknefs as houfe- 
painterp mix their paint. When the flieep are fliom, make a large Roman 
letter over the fliccp's back with a fliff'^half-inch brufli, drawing it feveral 
*• times both ways, fo as to work the colour through the wool to the fldn.^* 
Scats ilf^ VoL XXXV. p. '10. 

Dr. Lewis (Com. Phil. Techn. p. 3^1} reconunends, for marking, melted 
tallow, wi|h fo much charcoal, in fine powder, flirred into it as is fufficient 
to make it of a full black colour, and of a thick canflftence. This will bear 
the changes of weather, and not injure the wool. To make it ftill more du- 
rable, a fixth or eighth of its weight of tar might be mixed with the tallow; 
which will readily wafli with it out of the wool. 

f H^nce a change of pafture, which, in Tweeddale, is confideredias ** the 
** only remedy for this difeafe," may be found to be beneficial. Agr, Rep, of 
^•weeddale^ p. 34. . 

1 T • •• 

I 1 IJ 
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fooner attacks, than it kills. Sotnetimcs a th|rd, fometbhei 
a fourth part of them die of this difeafe, and feldom left thftQ 
a Qxth or fevendi. As it admits of no cure, it is fortutiate 
that we are aflured it admits of a preventative. Mr. Oeorge 
Culley of Northumberland, fo well known for his fkili^ and 
for his breed of iheep^ niakes the following very Valuable ob« 
fervatlons on the margin of Mr. Robfon^s report of diis totiii^ 
ty : " What is here called the braxy^ g«es by the name df Ac 
" mtdden-Hl in Nonhumberland, and in different parts of 
*^ England is called the red^water^ and bimck-tvater. In my 
" memory we never loft fewer than one in 8 dr id. No^ Wc 
" feidom lofe one in too. And this is prevented^ not cured, 
by fupporting the hogs, in autumn, better than formerly, 
by putting them upon feeds, &c. (artificial grafles), foen 
after being weaned, and then early to turnips, rape^ ftc* 
** Raifing them early, and dtivlng them about with a dog, 
was much in ufe formerly 5 and many noftrums were pie- 
fcribed and given. But nothing was effediual, imtil wc 
** were advifed, bv Mr. Bakewell, to maintain them wdl at 
" the above feafon, which has anfwered the end. It id fevi- 
" dent that they are in a finking ftate, when they die ; and 
** it is remarkable, that th^ beft hogs fall in general. And 
** unlefs the Highland ftockmafters can find means to keep 
" up the condition of their hogs by turnips, rape-feedis fj &c. 
" they muft fubmit to lofe numbers by this fatal diforder. 
f* Hogs are moft liable to it \ though fometimes flieep a year 
** older die of it. But I never knew a fheep die of it after 



* In the Highlands our poffeffions art gcncriUy fo large, and difpropor- 
tioncd to the quantity of arable land, that the abo^e diredfcion can hardly be 
followed much, without rfcducing the fizc of Ihccp tenements, and puttisf 
them into more hands. 

t Rape or cole feed is fown, on ground well prepared, in the month of 
June'; about i-eighth of a bufhel of feed to an Engliih acre. In Engbiid thi* 
is a common winter and fpring food for ihcep. 
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** hH> yeirt old, and very few of that age, Ih Ikrge flocks, a 
** cart-load, for matiy mornings ift fucceffion, in the latter end 
** of Oftober and beginning of November, was not uncom- 
" mon to be btought home dead. It was common in every 
^ pait of Etigland, until it was prevented by better food. From 
^ neir 40 y^ars experience, 1 have found this as ne^r infal- 
" lible as may be.'* He adds, in another note, " I will be 
** bound for it, that bettet keeping will prevent the traxy^ as * 
« they call it." 

tt is to bb hoped that this hiay help to induce our ftorc- 
mafters to cultivate their fields now neglefled, and to i-aife 
artificial grafTes and green crops. This would be attended 
with great advantage, if there wete no fiich neceflity for it, 
as the preventing of this fatal diforder. The ilray to turn 
land to moil account, even for grazing, is to bring it occa* 
fionaily under the plough. Befidfes the profit to themfelvcs, 
tUs Would alio give employment to the labouring podt, ^tld 
help to make their intereft compatible with that of the ftore- 
maftetst The watering of meadows and other pafture 
gtounds, togetherjwith attention td tillage, would be an cflTec- 
tual way of ihcreafing green food, and plenty of it, ani 
coniequently of preventing the ravages of the braxy *. Ar-' 
tlficial food will alfo increafe the fi2e and number of the 
iheep, and add to the quantity and quality of the wool. 

The fcai is another difeafe incident to fheep, efpedally 
when brought from rich to poor pafture, for which Mr Rob- 
fon ptefcHbcs as follows : " To cure this difeafe in a fcore 
*• of flieep, and fo in proportion to any other number, take i 
^' pound of tobacco leaves, with as much Water as will com- 
** plctely cover them j boil this thoroughly, and fqueeze th6 



T^ 



• «« Turnips have been found a preventative of the braxy." StaU Act, ^ 
SeUirkf II. 440. *< Turnips or clover ilubble is iaid to prevent it.** Stat. 
Ace, of Linton f 1. 133. 
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<< juice out of the tobacco leaves; then mix. this decofiioii 
*< with about ten Scotch ^ints of chamber-lye, and with tln$ 
^' bathe the {heep, as in fmearing ; only as the liquid is thin, 
** the woo} muit t>e ihaded and held up, fo as to prevent its 
^* running off. Begin iirft by (hading the back, then th* 
^* fides, and laftly the bejiy ; by which means, with a little at- 
'^ tention to the parts below the legs, every part of the body 
^* will be touched with the inixture.** 

On this Mr. Culley notes, that, *' if three fpoonfuls of oil 
f* of turpentine be added to every bottle-fuU of the tobacco 
^^ liquor, put on with a quill through the cork (always taking 
'< care to ihake the liquid well eyery time it is poured on 
** to prevent the turpentine, which will be uppermoft, froni 
" coming off firft), it will egeflually cpre it, Qr Sir Jofqph 
** Banks's recipe will anfwer well,** 

As Sir Jofeph Banks's receipt has been found eilb&ual by 
fpme who tried almoft every other in vain, i^ is here added. 
** Take ope pound quickfilver, two pounHs hog^-lard ; half 
** a pound Venice turpentine, half a poun^f oil, or fpirit of 
*' ditto \ the whole to be beat, wrought, an4 mixed together 
" till made into an ointment ; the parts afie£ted to be rubbed 
*^ with a fmall bit, about, or lefs than a hazle nut. To pre- 
** vent a flock of flieep from being infefted, rub a few iheep 
** by laying the ointment on in a ftripe from the neck dowi^ 
*f the back to the rump, a (^ripe down each ihoulder, and 
** dpwi> each hip." 

Fagff or kaJeSf are deftroyed by a mixture of foap and^ 
ipercury : Ticks ^ by a deco£lion of tobacco; broop:), oak-bark, 
or mercurial ointment: The fooUrot^ by cauftics;* but z\ 
\X is little known here, it is almoft unnecefTary to give par^ 
ticular prcfcriptions. The root of the diforder is pared away^ 
and the , part once or twice anointed with oil of vitriol anil 
fpirit of turpentine. 
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The following ftatcments arc taken from Mr. Robfon*s Agri- 
•ultural Report of this county. 

** Stocking a flicep farm with that* number which re- 
** quires one good ihepherd, ftating the capital employed, 
^^ and^the average expences and lofles incurred, I next con- 
** fider to be my duty : In attempting which I am well aware 
'^ that it will expofe me to much cenfure, not only horn 
•* fuch proprietors as may have fcrewed their rents too high, 
*' but alfo from fuch tenants as have cheap bargains ; yet 
^^ as I think a fair ftatement ought to fatisfy, and may be 
** of fervice to both parties, I will venture to give an opinion 
" refpe£Hng the general fyftem of a flieep-ftock, in the ave- 
'* rage fituation of Highland grazings ; leaving it to thofe who 
^^ are particularly placed, in point of advantages or difadvan- 
*' tages, to add or deduA accordingly. 

*< Graziers in Highland diftri^s may, as circumftances 
<^ difiate, either turn their views to the advantage arifing 
" fr6m a breeding ftock, where the lambs are the principal 
*' objeft of fale, or to a rearing ftcJck, where the wedders are 
^ looked up to as the principal fource of profit. But it may 
'* not be improper to obferve, that a grazier, in choofing be-^ 
«* tween. thefe docks, ought to prefer the weddcir fyftem, 
*^ where the grazing is high, cold, and deftitute of good 
*^ Ipring tefourcies for the ewes either at or after lambing 
«* time. 

** Ii;i die diftri£): which I have furveyed, 600 fheep^are in 
*f general confidered a fufficient charge for one (hepherd. 
^* Taking then this number as the average' proper charge of 
** a Chepherd, if kept as a breeding ftock, they ought to be 
^^ divided as follows : 
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Breeding Stock' 

^4 P8» / 2|. J .], ^^ f^Qyg . hence L. 206 ti d 

« 410 milk ewes, 3 . . .>: ^ 

•f 1 26 ewe hogs, J , . f-»^ . 

" 600 Tptal Value, Ji. 376 8 4t 

Annual Saleiy isfc* 

'^ 53 ihot lambs, 50 only payable, at 3s. each, L. 7 10 
^^ 1^9 lainbs, ^t 5s. each, one to the fcore, 45 o 

** 84 old ewes, at 6s. 6d. each, one to the fcore, a6 o 
^^21 gelt (yi^ld)ewes, at 9s* 6d. each, one to the 

*^ fcorp, - - - - § ID 

^' 4 aged tups, at los. each, - - 200 

L. 90 00 
f' 460 white fleeces, at lod. each, « 19 3 4 

<^ 140 )aid or fmeared fleeces, at lod. each. 5 16 8 

, - » ■ ^ _ « ■ > ■ 

l4* 115 Q 

Charges and Expences. 

** Gall the capital emplpyed in ftock, for eafe of calcula^ 
** tion, 376I. i©s. This, on account of extraordinary lp£| 
" that may happen, and bad payments, ftatc at 37I. x3s.bc* 
ing 10 per cent, on the capital employed. 
To intereft of capital, at 10 per cent. L. 37 13 q 

" To 8 bolls meal to the fhepherd, at i6s. per 
'^ boll ; one x-half boll of this being allowed 
" for dogs, - - - 6 8 q 

** To laying with butter and tar 168 lambs, 

** and 14 tups, labour included, at 4d each, 308 
" Gatherings, clippings,- luck-pennies, &c. 500 

L. 52 I 8 
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•? iWo allowaRce is made for the fhepherd's wages, becaufe 
••on a ^ring where it is intended to put 600 flieep^ 
^' is fuppofed that the ihepherd can have the keep of 60 
" more in lieti ef wages/* 

"** Amount of fales^ as above, *• L. 1 15 o o 

"*' Chains' and e^pences, ditto, - - 52 i 8 

** Remains for rent *, L. 62 18 4 

" This rent amounts to about 2s. per fheep, arid the wool 
** is valued nearly at the rate of 7s. per (lone, tron weight, for 
^' white wool, and the laid wool at 5s. ditto, one pound to 
** the ftone of each." 

fTedder Stock. 
** For the lake of a pfaftical view of this kind of (lock, 

• Mr, Robfon flioald have added, and for profit; for which there certainly 
ought to be (bine allowance, which would bring the rent lower than is here 
ftated. In the Stat. Aec, tf tbt Farijh ^fLufs^ the following ftatement is g^ven 
of a ilSbtk of the fame nomber : 

^ A breeding dock of 600 flieep, for taking care of which one good fhcp- 
*< Ikerd is reckoned fufficient, cotnthonly confifls, at Whitfunday, of the follpw- 
<* fiig ph>portions : 

•* Breefding w€», - - - - - • 500 

*< ^ear-old ewes, for fupplying the place of older ewes, - 80 

<* Tups, --- .-- -ao 



600 



Statement oftbe.Tearly Expence of Mianaging^ 

^ To herd's wages, or pafture of 60 fheep, 
'* To his own and dog's maintenance, 61. xos. and a plaid, 6s. 
** To expence of fmearing (140 of the- ftock), 
^ To gathering, clipping, &nd bringing to matket, 
*« To intereft of ftock, valued at 375L 
<* To rent, - - 



Kk 



L. 7 10 





.6 16 
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18 16 





52 10 






L. 90 5 o 
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<^ which muft be the mod general in &e HigUands^ I flialf 
** take my ftatement, as. nearly as I can |udge^ from a ftockatv 
« aaually kept/' 
'* To 690 milk ewes, at 14s. each, none to the 

*• fcore,- - - L. 483 o ^ 

'^ To 25 tups, at (4s. each, none to the (core^ 1 7 10 • ' 
** To 85 gelt ewes, at 90.. 6d. each, one to the 

** fcore, - - - 38 9 "^ i 

*' To 380 wedder hogs, at 98. 6d. one to the 

"fcore, - - - 171 i8 2 

" To 340 drmmonds, at las. one to the fcore, 194 5 %* 
«* To 3-20 three year-olds, at 148. one to the 

" fcore, - - - 213 d' t 

" To 1 60 ewe hogs, at 9s. 6d. one to the fcore, 72 Si 

2000 Value, L. 1190 17 t 

. ^ , 
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Atnuial Sales, 

** By 300 draft latnBs,, at 4I. los^ per clad fcore, apd 

« 30 Jhtis, at 2I. 59. per ditt«» * L. 67 |0 » 

** 54 draft QTjUck ewet, at 6s. 6d« - . X7 XC o^ 

** xo^tr/iewes, at lis., and fix old tups, at us^ • 910 

** 460 wliite fleeces, making 46 ftones, at 73. « z6 a 

'f i^ fleeces laid, making ao flooes, at 5s. - . 500 

L.lr5 5 • 

Expence as above, ^ 5*0 

Profit •, - - L. ai o o 

*• The profit arifing from fuch a flock feems inadequate to the trouble and 
<' riik ; but it is to be obierved, that, in moft flieep farms, there are fome low 
^ and arable graft grounds, the produce of which, in cftimating their value, is 
<* ieldom taken into the account. Much depends upon the times, and luoch 
*■ upon the n^anagement. In the event of a fevere winter or fpring, the noi»> 
** ber of lambs for fale falls often one third fliort of the foregoing fta tfUfm." 
Stat. Aa. XVII. p. 460. 

* In this h hsludid rijk gmi loft^ as only 5 per CCnt. itUire/l was all^fjoei 11 the 
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Annual Salis. 

^* To 315 three year-old wedders, at 14s. one 

*< to the fcorej - - L. 210 o o 

^ To 105 old ewc8j,at 6$. 6d: one to the fcore, 3a 10 o 

^^ To 21 gelt cwesy at 98* 6d. one to the fcore, 910 o 

*' To 6 aged tups^ at ids. none to the fcore^ 300 

^*To 84 (hot lambs, at 3s. one to the fcore, 12 00 

^«< To 84 ewe lambs, at 5s. one to the fcorc, ' 20 o o 

^* To 1435 white fleeces, at lod. each, - 59 15 10 

*^ To 565 laud or fmeared ditto^ at lod. each. 23 10 10 

^ ■■ 

L. 370 6 8 

Charges and Expences* 

^ Intereft of tipoL at 10 per cent, - L. X19 2 o 
** To 189 wedder lambs, bought in, to keep up 

** the ftock, at 5s. each, one to the fcore, 45 o o 

** To 24 bolls meal, at j6s. per boll, for tibree 

Shepherds and dogs, ... 

^« To la^ng 736 hogs and tups, at 4d^ each, 
'^^ To gatherings, d'^ings, luck-penniesj &c 
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L. 159 
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** From amount of fales, - - 

*<< DeduA charges and expences, * 

Remains for rent, 

^^ By this (late it^tppearsthat about 2od. per (hecp is a fair 
^' rent for fuch a (lock *.'* 

■ I ■■ II I li n . I ■ I ■■ . , I. . ■■ I I.. 

* In this eoynty Ipme iheq> lands are lower, and fome higher, than this rate. 
Of late jears, the price of fheep has rifen fo high, that from as. to as. 6d« is 
given for the grafs of a iheep in good lands. It feems to have rifen with the 
piicc of weddbrs in proportion of one to eight ; or^ in pther words, one-eighth of 
|he pric^ dfSiwD i«r weaders, was the rent given for the grafs of <i flieep. 

K k ij 
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^^ The prices in thcfe ftatements'are not made upon tlie 
" falcs of the year 1793 .(^^^" they were drawn up), but 
** upon an average of fix years preceding ; the pecidiar or- 
<^ cumftances of that year making it proper to leave it out 
" of the queftion." 

That our mountains are better adapted for (heepth^n for 
black cattle, cannot admit of a doubt. Under the Iheiep 
fyftem, they make a much better return both to the £smtx 
and to the landlord ; and furnifh, in the wool of the flieep, 
a large fund for manufadiure and for coinmerce. But all 
thefe advantages are more than balanced by the cScGt wluch 
fheep have produced upon population. When one man oc- 
cupies the fpace which would maintain 10 or 20 families, hi$ 
private gain will by no means compenfate for the public 
lofs. To banifli that hardy race by which its battles hate 
been fought, and its fleets n^nned, muft prove a gres^t I0& 
to the kingdom at large \ it muft a^ \fe a ierions lofs to the 
county to have its numbers greatly diminifhed ^ s^ it is cer- 
tain the riches of any country muft be in proportion to the 
number of its people, if their induftry is properly dire6ied, 
and their property proteQed by good laws and a ftable go- 
vernmcnh The landlord may think that all this is nothing 

But no g et' . c i a l rale can be laid down, as fo much depends on the nature of 
the pafturc, its-bcalthlneft, eafe of herding, natvral divifions, cooTenieiice to 
market, and other' circuniflanccs. Ooe poilcffion may be cheaper tbm aoo- 
ther though it pay a third more for the grafs of a iheep. In l.znark, the graft 
of a fhcep it ffiid to be 28. and thought too liigh. {Stat, Aec, IV. 50S.). In 
the county of Roxburgh {Rep* p. 58.)) ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ iheep lands wiU near!/ 
mainuin 9 (heep. In Stirlingihire {R^p. p. 47.), ** am acte and a half is re- 
" quired to make a wedder fat.** In the hilly grounds of Dumbartonfliiro 
{^Stat. Ace. of Lufs)^ the fame extent is neceflary for the pafLiir e o£ a. ihflcp; 
and in the fheep lands in Tweeddale {Report), the allowance for the grafs of a 
iheep is generally two acres. Insthis county, where many of the mountaiof 
are both high afad barren, it is thought that two acres may, in general, l< 
too fmall an allowance. But the nature of our paHure is fo 'varjoos, that oe 
general rule can be applied to it. 
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tQ hiiD) j£ OBC 9iaii c^ give him a higher rent thfin lo or ^« 
He n^QS no ac^punt, perhaps^ o£ the pieafure of common 
nicating the meao^ of fubfif^eiK^e ainl happioefs tQ a nuror 
b^ ffi the Unl^ftriQu^ popTf' who ai e his fellow creaturi^M 
He makes no accoant of the pqlitiqal confequences whidii he 
might derive; from their numbers^ in great and poi&hle emer- 
geo^i^^ Ha. makes no account of the afliftance which their 
forefs^thers gave to his> in obuining and defending thpfe 
pofieffioBS fro9l ^hjLch they ^e now expelled *. But, he 
Ibould noake fome account of the cultivation of his land$, 
to which this fyftem^ as now carried on, puts a tot^l ftand. 
Nays worie than thi^, the ground refcued from the h^dfh 
and witdacfsby the labour of ages, is in the way of becpn^^ig 
a he^th an^ wildernefs again. 3x means of iheep, rents 
. may be railed more rapidly, but wiU not admit of much fur- 
ther prc^efi^ 9y means of cuhivation, they are advanced 
-more ilowly ; but by a graiiual progr^fs will foofi arrive at 
a much greater height. Accordingly, it will be found that 
the Duke of Argyll^ and others, who have encouraged po- 
pulation and imaU tenants, have not only their ellates better 
cultivated, but their rents in th<; way of being much higher 
advanced, than thofe of lands under the other fyftem. 

Land owners may fuppofe, that as a fbepherd and hi) dog 
can manage a whole farm under fheep,^ he can afford to pay 
more rent than half a dozen of tenants, who have as many 
fi^milies to fupport on the produce of the farm. But they 
ibould ffMifi^r. that the gentlepian farmer works none, and 
lives ^t more expence than half a do^en, or twice as many 
poor families ^ and alfo that thefe families would bring their 
owa frugal fupport out of thofe grounds which the other 



^ 7hi8 juft aqd noble fentiment was uttered by ^ Hi|[r}iland CbiefiU|ii». whp 
was ad^ifcd to remove his people, and put; his lands under (beep : " Tl?cir 
** forefathers got or fecurcd the eftate to mine, by their blood and their lives^ 
** and I think they have a natural claim to a fi;arc ol it/* 
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allows to lie wafte, and alfo enlarge the food of animals with 
artificial fupplies. They (hould likewife confider, that no 
.country can become 'rich by following pafturage alone. Pas- 
turage muft be conjoined with agriculture, and both of them 
with manufa£ture and commercci before any great degree of 
profperity is to be attained. Land owners (hould there for e 
ftudy to unite all thefe advantages in one fyftem, by en- 
couraging finall tenants and population, fo far as the nature 
of the lands will allow ; by which their eftates would be . 
always improving, their irents progreffively rifing, and the 
country flouriihing. 

The following fa£b may ferve to Hluftrate and corroborate 
what is here propofed. Some years ago, a large eftate in this 
county was converted into fiieep-Mralks, and let at an advan- 
ced rent to a few ftbremafters. From 25 to 30 of the former 
tenants, who could not difpofe />f themfelves otherwife, were 
allowed Qne large farm among Aem all, and the rent of it 
advanced in the fame proportion with thofe around it. The 
arable part of die farm, with as much more of it as was capa- 
ble of cultivation, was divided into as many ihares as there 
were families, and each fet down upon his pwn lot. Here 
they fell to work with plough, fpade, and mattock ; occafion- 
ally uniting their forces to what they could not-fingly pcr- 
formw At the fame time, they joined their little money and 
credit, to put a common (lock of fheep on the mountain, and 
employed a common (hepherd to take the charge of them. 
Their flock profpered, their fields produced abundantly, and 
they were yearly becoming larger, by adding to them a por* 
tion of what had formerly been wafle. The men not only 
raifed a fufficiency of food to ferve their fanulies, but feme of 
them had alfo a furphis to fpare ; while the wives fpun a con- 
fiderable part of the wool, and fold the yam at the market^ 
In (hort, they fo improved the ground and their own circum* 
(lances together, that it was thought they could do well 
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enough without the mountain ; of which they were accord- 
ingly deprived, and their hopes of thriving vaniihed. The 
experiment^ however, was fairly tried } and fronv loo ta i$o 
ibuls pud their rent, and derived their living from one farm» 
perhaps without any fenfible diminution of the cattle which 
it was capable of maintaining, if no part of it had beei;i til^ 
led. Had the wifeft politicians fet themfelves to contriye 
what plan would be mod for the general intereft of l!his coun- 
ty, perhaps they could not have devifed a better than this, in 
winch every part of the foil was applied to its proper ufe, 
and in which tillage, pafturage^ manufadure, and commerce 
were all united^ fo as to ^ve each other their mutual aid. By 
fuch management as this, the hills might be covered with 
iheep, the plains with com, the lands hnproved, and the 
people numerous and happy. When t}ie mountain of one 
iaim is too finall to give a fufficient range for a flock, thofe 
•f two or three might be joined, and each have an intereft 
in the flock, in proportion to its (hare of the bounds *• 

It is to be regreted, that ftoremafters pay no attention to 
the cultivation of their arable grounds, which would be of 
great benefit to themfelves ; efpe<;;ially by fumifliixitg green 
winter food, and of great benefit to the poor, by giving them 
employment. They might likewife give tlie female poor em- 
ployment, if;i fpinning the wool ; by which means it could be^ 
more eiafily exported, and draw more money into the coun- 
ty, if it fliould not be made into cloth with ourfelves. It is 
furely improvident to export our wool in its raW ftate, and 
bring part of it back again in cloth, at ten times more ttian 



* In the upper parts of the county it is not ancommoit to fee fevenil fmall 
tenants on the fame~ form, having their iheep-ftock in cdmmon, and their ara- 
ble fields in run-rig. It would he an improvement on this plan, to have the ara- 
ble land» divided, as every man would then turn his own Ihare to a better ac- 
• «»imt; as has been found to be th: cnfc in Kintyrc. Sec p. 73. 
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trc received. Sheep would be of douU^ the benefit to tki 
county that diey are tt prefenr^ (f we (hould tedMi to rnanu- 
fa^hnre the wool at home ; as we eafily fxiigh^ if );>6j^iilati6h 
were encouraged, and di^ indaftVjrtf the poor j>|i6JpM]r di- 
refted •. 

Goats abounded in this county feme tiMe ^ : but die at- 
tention paid &rft to woods, and then tx> flieej^ hiKt« now a^ 
moft banifiied them. On the condiiental piitt bf the coohty, 
it is fuppofed there may be at prefent abotst 4jroo, and near^ 
ly one-thitd of thefe are in thb patifii of Ki&nUie. The goat 
is an ufeful, though negleAed antmali and to well adapted to 
our foil and climate, that it may yet be ebdidared as a kfi, 
if the fpectes be allowed t6 periQi. It is li^bte to n6 difeafes^ 
it finds its food where nd ottier animal is able to trtYd ; its 
milk, of which it gives a largfe quluKty, is medicinal, and 
ifaiakes "excellent cheefe by itfiffflF, or miled widi die milk 6f 
^ws. Its fle(h, too, particularly the juice of it, is qoUri{hin|[, 
and much recommended for many ailments. The tallow is 
confideraUe ; and from 12 to t6\h. of it hare fometimes been 
got from one goat. The Ocin of it too is raluable, and has 
lately fold in fome places from 5s. to ^s# 6d. f , and in^ dii^ 
county at 4s. 



ri*i 



* Might not our ftorcmafters. breed fome of their fons to the nMaufa^uring 
bufinefs f Might they not employ aH the female poor in their neighbourhood 
in fpinning their wool ? Might not a manufadhiring village be alfo eftablifhed 
in every parifli under the Hieep fyllein ; and, if aecefary, fomb ctrding and 
fpinning nlachines (driven by a horfe or by water) be empiojred in each of 
them J The Cmpleft and coarfeft manufadures (ho^ld be fet on ibot at fiffi, 
fuch as the malung of coarfe flcclilrgs (of which every frame would work about 
6co pairs in the year) ; coarfe blankets ; plaidings, which might bt thi^ened 
and dyed for clotlxing to the army and other ufet ; carpets, and coarle ferge» 
for carpet coverings, &c. The wool exported raw from the continent of Ar- 
gylKhire, might, if thus manufadured, employ at leaft aooo people, and add 
from 30 to 40,000 pounds to its revenue. Why fhould not a county attend to 
the lofs of exf ortlcg its wool in its raw Hate, as v^ell at the nation at large, 
which prohibits fuch exportation under the (evereft penalties i 

f Agric. R:p' of Anglefeu, 

4 
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TThc goat, in fomc fituations, and \ifith proper attention, 
might perhaps prove a more profitable animal than the iheep. 
In good keeping, they have often two kids at a time, and 
may be brought to weigh, when fat, fix ilone of tron weight *. 
With us, fome weigh from 16 to 18 lb. the quarter. If none 
fliould be difpofed to make the experiment of (locking a farm 
with goats, they might at lead allow a few of them to pafture 
with their (heep, as they would find their food in precipices 
to which {heep could have* no accefs. A few in the upper 
parts of this county do fo, and find it an advantage. In Nor- 
thumberland they have generally a few of them mixed with 
the flieep, for the health of the flock, as it is known they eat, 
with fafety, plants which to other animals would be poifon f. 

If it (hall ever be the good fortune of this animal to come 
into favour with us again, there is no doubt but other fpecies 
of it might be introduced, and thrive ; fuch as the Chamois 
goat, fo valuabde for its (kin ; and the Natolian goat, which 
has hair as fine as filk. We might alfo learn to manufa£lure 
the (kins of our goats, if we had many of them, into Shamoy, 
Morocco, and Cordovan leather, and greatly increafe our pro- 
fit. No ufeful animal that we have fhould be loft ; let us ra- 
ther add to their number. 



Sect. III. — Horfes. 

The horfes of this county are of different fliapcs and fizes, 
according to the degree of care beftowed on the breed, and 
rearing of them. The beft of them are of as large a fize as 
the foil will admit, and of a tolerably good (hape. They are 
ihort, thick, and compaft in the body ; ftrong, hardy, fure- 
footed, eafily fed, and patient of fatigue and labour; No 
«■ I ■ ■■ ■ - . ■ ■ 

• Agrie* Rep, •f Dumbarton, 

f A^ric, R.'p, of Karthumheilani* s 
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breed can be better adapted to the country than the beft of 
the native kind. 

Since the introdudion of fheep, the rearing of horfes has 
been much negle£l;ed in the higher parts of the county ; and 
in the lower parts, where the land is moftly occupied by fmall 
tenants, they can feldom be commended either for their fizc 
or their (hape. In the diftri£K of Kintyre, they are not indeed 
in general wanting in fize, but very much fo in fhape. They 
are long-bodied, long-legged, hard and high in the bone, and 
ill to fupport. Some of the farmers lately joined in buying 
one or two large ftallions of the low country kind, but whcr 
ther any great advantage will refult from this crofs is yet 
jdoubtful. The late Sir A. Campbell of Inverneill brought 
an Arabian horfe to his eftate, but the crofs was cohfidered 
as rather delicate for the foil and climate. 

The beft way to improve the breed, would certainly be, to 
feleft the beft fires and dams of the native kind. It is gene- 
rally thought that the beft of the native breed of this county 
are to be found in the Ifland of Mull, probably owing to their 
being* lefs contaminated with any other breed than thofe on 
the continent ; though the tradition of the country afcribes 
the fuperiority to fome horfes having got aftiore from a (hip 
of tile Spanilh Armada that was wrecked or funk on the coaft 
of that ifland It is remarkable, that a like tradition prevails 
in Gtilloway, and is affigned as a reafon for the excellence of 
the Galloway ponies. Could thefe traditions be depended up- 
on, they would feem to promife much improvement from 
croffing the ancient breed of the country with horfes imported 
from fuch parts of Spain as come nearcft to the foil and cli- 
mate of this country, 'f he tradition, vague as it is, certainly 
merits fo much attention as fliould induce fome patriotic gen- 
tlemen to make the trial. In the mean time, if it fhall be 
thought advifable to ^ crofs any other breed in Scotland with 
the beft of cur own, which nr ay admit of great doubt, it 
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> 

fliould fcem to be the bed of the native Galloway breed *. 
Both were originally of the fame old Britilh breedj and both 
ftill retain much of their original excellence and diftinguifli- 
ing chara£leri(lics. Some of the fame breed exifl alfo in the 
mountains of Wales^ and it would no doubt anfwer to crofs 
it with that of the Highlands. Ifj in the improvement of our 
breed, we look at all beyond our own, it ought to be by crof- 
fing it with one or other of the kinds mentioned, as no other 
that is he^fvier and lefs hardy would iuit the country. 
' The negleft of the native breed of horfes, and the danger 
of their being nearly baniflied, like black battle, by the intro- 
du£):ion of (heep, and the rifk, or almoft certainty of getting 
no breed afterwards in their place that will fuit the country 
fo well, are matters that deferve the ferious attention of land- 
lords. An evil may be eafily prevented, which it may not af- 
terwards be poffiblc to repair. Horfes, where they give fo 
little trouble, as with us, are a profitable (lock ; and even iu 
that view, the breed of them deferves to be more attended to 
than it is4 



Sect. IV. — Hogsi, 

Highlanders, till very lately, had a fooliCh ptejudice a- 
gainftpork; though it appears^ from Adomnan, that in the 
Czth century it made a confiderable part of the food of their 
forefathers. Swine, however, are getting into more repute. 



* This breed is reduced now to a linaU ouinber in Galloway. But the few 
which remain of it, « though imall, are remarkable for figure, fprit, and du- 
"rabiUty." Stat. jLc.V li, 36. 

It is remarkable, that in tke Norwegian Account ofHacoi Expedition (pub- 
Hihedby Johnfton), it is faid, that in the battle of the Largs, in 1263, the 
Scots had Spaniih fteeds completely armed. « Sponlk efs oil fordykt." So that 
the excellence of the Galloway breed may be owing to its having been more 
ihan once mended by that of Spain. 

LI ii 
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and a few of them arc bred in moft parts of the county. They 
abound mod in the di(tri£); of Kintyre ; but even there not a- 
bove 400 of them are reared annually. They are of different 
kinds, but moilly of the fmall dunnifh white breedj with ereSt 
ears. In other parts of the county fome gentlemen have got 
a few of the fmall black Chinefe breed, which are eafier fat- 
tened, and lefs mifchievous. Thefc arc alfo the bed breed for 
a poor man, and ought to be more propagated. ' 

As no animal yields more profit, or a quicker return than 
a fow, no gentleman, no farmer, nor even cottager fhould 
want a breeding fow. The pooreft family could eafily feed 
one with the oflFals of potatoes. Near the fliore they could 
find much of their food in the ebb. They could eafily be pre- 
vented from digging or abufing the ground, by cutting oflFthe 
griftly or horny part of the fnout, through which the ring is 
ufually put ; which may be donfe without the leaft injury to 
the animal, when young. Wherever there is a dairy, they 
fatten well, and in a fhort time, upon whey and butter-milk. 
In many parts of England the profits arifing from this circum- 
ftancc are eftimated at 2os» to every cow. Diftillers would ■ 
alfo find their profit in having plenty of fwioe. In England, 
where this bufinefs is much followed, the profit between buy- 
ing lean, and felling fat, after keeping them 18 or 20 weeks 
upon the refufe of the dill, is from 2L to 3I. according to 
the fize. But with thofe who have not abundance of food, 
the fmaller the kind, fo much the better, as they not only fat- 
, ten with lefs and worfe food, but in a fhorter time. The Chi- 
nefe, or a crofs between them and a fmall white kind, will 
anfwer welL B]Cit let the breed be what it may, a well pro- 
portioned ftock to every farm or family, will moft abundantly 
requite the care, and repay -the expence of any trouble or food 
required for them* A patch of clover might be well applied 
for their ufe in fummer, by thofe who have not milk or whey, 
till the fcafon of potatoes arrives.. When kept in a ftye, it b 
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of much confequence to keep them clean and dry, and not to 
allow them too much water. Cleanlinefs is neceflary to their 
health and prefervation, and a dry comfortable bed will help 
them much to fatten *. 



Sect. V Rabbits. 

The only rabbits on the continent of Argyllfliire are in a 
finall ifland in Lochow, ufed as a warren by the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, As they are very prolific, and their (kin valuable, they 
would prove a profitable ftock in fuitable foil, and near a market. 
A tntik of hilly fandy foil at MachirhaniCh Bay, near Camp- 
belton, might be profitably occupied as a warren. A ready 
market could always be found for them in Campbelton or 
Greenock. Where this fpecies of ftock is reared, the car- 
cafe ufually fells for 4d. and the (kins, which are of more 
value than the carcafe, from 5s. to los. per dozen. A rab- 
bit warren in the parifh of Old Luce (county of Wigton) is 
rented at loql. a-year.f. Where rabbits are kept, the fa- 
mous breed of Lincolnlhire ought to be procured, which, 
from the fuperior beauty of their fldns, are peculiarly pro- 
fitable. 



* To what extent and advantage the rearing of fwine ma j be carried on, 
w91 appear from the following eztrad from the Statiftical Account of the Pa* 
rifli of Lochmaben : " Every body, even the cottars, feed fwine ; many of the 
^ farmers five or fix, or more, in the year. When fat, they are fold at between 
** 3I. 1O8. and 4L per head ; or threepence farthing per pound, as uncured pork ; 
*< when falted and dried, they fell at fixpence per pound. There are people 
** who make a trade of falting and curing them. There may be loool. worth 
** fold in this pariih annually, befides what is confumed by the inhabitants. It 
** is affirmed by fome who are converfant in that bufinefs, that from Nith to 
** Sark and Eikfoot, an extent of country of about 30 miles the l«ngeft way, 
** and about 16 the jQiorteft, there is above 2o,oool. brought in annually for 
« fwine." Stat, Au. VII. 243. 
t Stat, AecXW, 494. 
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Sect. Yl.— Poultry. 

As this county does not abound in conij neither does it id 
poultry. Every family, however, has a few ; the tenants of 
almofl: all the fmaUer proprietors are liable to the payment df 
fo many hens and eggs. But then, if they have the tale, 
no more is to be faid. Under thefe circumftances it can- 
not be expe£led that any pains will be taken to improve the 
breed. 

Many of the gentlemen, and a few of the fanners, rear 
fome geefe and turkeys. There are fome inftances of domef- 
ticated geefe, near the fea, aflbciating with wild ones in- 
fummer and harveft, and bringing fome of thefe ftrangers 
home along with the flock at the approach of winter. 

» Sect. 'Sni.-^Pigeons 

A FEW gentlemen (under a dozen) have pigeon houfes. 
But the ftock is generally {mall, and dieir tenants do not n* 
gret it. 

Sect. VIII Bees. 

Ik a county in which there is fuch a vaft quantity of heath 
and flowering herbs, it is furprifing there are but few bees. 
They are a profitable ftock, but they require attention ^ and 
they well deferve it. And now there is the greater reafon to 
attend to them, when fugar is come to fuch a high price \ 
as honey might ferve many of the purpofes for which fugar 
is ufed in families *. The wax too is of great value. For a 

^ The dearnefs of fugar has induced fome chemifb to convert honey into a 
fweetener for common u£e ; which may be done by the following procdt: 
Take three parts of honey (by weight), add eight oC water, and one of duf-^ 
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few years paft, the feafons have proved very unfavourable to 
them in this country. But it is hoped that this may not be 
long the cafe, and that a regard to bees will become more 
general. That kind of (lock which doubles or trebles itfclf 
in a year is furely worth the having. 

Such as wifh to ftudy the management of bees may con- 
fult Mr. Bonner's Treatifc upon this fubjeft, lately publiflied. 
This man h;is himfelf no lefs than 80 hives, and fays he has 
by this bufinefs fupported a wife and 10 children. If, as he 
propofes, there fliould be 300 hives in a paiifh (and our ex-> 
♦enfive parifhes might have more), and the profits of each efti- 
mated only at 2os. a-year, this, on the continent of Argyll, 
would be 7 5 col. a-year. This is furely defer ving of atten- 
tion, though far ftiort "of the calculation of Mr. Wildman *. 

-^ r — ■ ■ ,L - _i in rt 1-« 

coal, broken into fraall pieces, but not into powder. Boil this mixture for ai]i 
kour ; after which filter it, fo as to feparate the charcoal, and then let it eva* 
porate over a flqw fire, to the confidence of a thick fyrup ; which will be a^ 
slgreeablc to the tafte as fugar.' 

f Sec Agricultural Report of Bedford/hire, 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

RURAL ECONOMT. 



Sect. h^^Labour. 

VV ITHIH thcfc 30 years the price of labour in this county is 
. fomewhat more than doubled. It flill varies in different parts 
of the county, but may be eftimated in general at the fot 
Idwing rates * : 

Man fervant's wages per ann. with vi£luals> from 61. to 81. 
Maid fervant, - - - from 50s. to 4I. 

^lafons and carpenters, with irii£luals, per 

day, - - - - from IS. fid. to as. 

Labourer's wages, ditto, ditto, from 8d. to lod. 
Taylors and fhoemakers, ditto, dittoi from 8d. to'iod. 

A plough or cart horfe, - - from loK to 18I. 

A pair of cart-wheels, - - from 50s. to 3L ihod. 

A wheel-barrow, - - 10s. or I28. 

A plough from 5s. to i os. according to the plenty or fcarclty 
of timber ; mdft make their own. Smiths are generally paid 
fo much a-ycar. In fome places they have, befides, certain 
pcrquifitcs, fuch as the head of the mart, a cKeefe, -and fomc 
com •, which, like all other fcrvitudes, ought to be aboliihed. 

I I. ■ I. ■ 

* Thefe were the rates in 1795, or two years ago. Since that time wages 
and the price of labour have been advanced more than one fourth, or from 15 ' 
to 'pptr cent, and are fUIl riling. 

Formerly a peck of meal (Dutch weight) was reckoned equal wages for a 
labourer in the day without viduals; and half as much to a woman. Ont- 
fervants get two pecks of meal a-week, or fix i-half boUs a-year, and feme- 
times grafs for a cow, with fuch wages as may be agreed on. But few out-ftr- 
y^ts (except Ihephcrds) are employed. 

3 
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Servants hare no ftatcd hours for working 5 but day-la- 
Jbourers work only from fix to fix, where they arc much em- 
ployed, in fummer, and till night in winter. 

Piece^W^erk. 

There is little done by the piece except ditching, and build«> 
ing ftone dikes ; the firft (of which a man will commonly 
make one i-fourth fall in a day), from is. to is. 2d. the fall, 
o( fix ells ; and the other from 4s. to 6$. according to the con- 
venience of ftones ; and from four to five feet I^igh. A fall 
(or fix ells) of four i-half feet dike will take about 15 carts 
of ftone ; a good hand, with good ftones, will build two i-half 
falls of it in a day; and a cart, travelling only at the rate of 
16 miles a-day, will bring 32 loads, or more than will build 
two falls, from a diftaiKe of i-fourth mile^ ^ 

Sect. II.— Provjfow. 

Cows and {beep have nearly quadrupled their price within 
thefe 40 years. Butcher-meat, where it is fold by the pdund, 
feUs commonly at 4d. the Englifti lb. The price of butter 
and cheefe, in the above period, is more than doubled. At 
prefent butter fells from los. to 12s. the ftone (24 lb.), and 
cheefe from 4s. 6d.to6s*. Oatmeal for fome yeats paft 
lias been generally about three halfpence per lb., at prefent 
it is 2d. Bear 25s. per quarter \ potatoes los. per boll, 
making five barrels uoheaped, and weighuig about 800 lb. 

Whence the Markets arefupplied^ 
Meal is the only neceflary article of food that is impfTrted 



.""■ ' < ■ 



* Since writiag the above, in 1795, the price of butcher-meat, and of butter 
<ui4 ^beefi?, it greatlj adva^icedinconfe^iience of the rife in the price of cattle. 

M«X 
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to tlus county. It is generally brought from Ireland, but 
fometime$ from the north or fouth of Scotland. The quan-r 
tity imported yearly to the continent of Argyll b about 2o,ooq 
bolls. There arc, befides, about 3000L worth of flour yearly 
imported from Clyde. It is to be hoped that, in a fhort time, 
we ib^ nufe epough of both to fenre ourfelves^ 



Sect. m.—Fue/. 

I^ Canipbelton and Inveraray the fuel moftly ufed is coal^ 
Coals are alfo ufed in part by many gentlemen along die fea^ 
coafl:. But the general fuel of the county is peat. In many 
parts of the county this fuel is nearly run out by bad- ma- 
nagement 5 apd the want of it mull bon be ifevercly felt, if 
meafures are not t^ken to fupply it with wood, which mud 
probsSbly be the ultimate refource. 

The injudicious and irregular mode of cutting peats which 
almoft univerfally prev^ls, is, in many refpe£ls, a very feri- 
ous evil. The mofs, by dutting it in pits and holes, is foon 
rendered a p^rfedi bog or quagmure, unfit for giving any 
fupply of fuel ; it i$ made dangerous, and often fatal to cattle ; 
and almoft incapable of beiqg Jirought, if wiflied for, into a 
ftate of cultivatipn. 

Land-owner$ have been too long inattentive to a matter of 
fo much moment. All tenants (hould be bound to cut their 
mofies regularly, and all of the fame depth, ib as that the 
water may in no placp be allowed to ftagnate. They ihould 
be made to level the bottom of every piece as foon as cut, 
and to cover it regularly with the paijrings taken oflF the fur- 
face. They fhould begin at the bottom, and proceed up^ 
wards, and open a drain, if neceflary, to carry pff fuperfluous 
water. If the ground, after being cut, is intended for pafture 
or cultivation, the peat may be cut to the clay, if the hU of 
the ground will admit of it. But when mofs is fjtarce, it 
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^ill be jproper to leave a foot, or more of it, (6 as that it may 
grow again. Mofs, beihg a vegetable fubftance, thrives beft, 
like mod other vegetables, in a moderate degree of moifture^ 
'tliere is generally more danger of its having too much than 
too little. When it appears to need more moifture than it 
has, the outlet from it may be occafionally (lopped j or it 
tnay be flooded^ at due intervals^ in the fame tvay as watered 
meadows; 

In the Iflands of Lifinore and Gigha, where the mofa is fo 
much exhaufted that it cannot be cut with fpades, they work 
the mofs with their feet, and bake and ihapc it into peats with 
their hands. This operation makes the peats dear^ but tfaef 
are very lafting« 



Mm ij 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PbtlTlCAL fiCONOMT. 



,. Sect. I. — tioads. 

The military roads whkh^ were made through the ^pp6f 

^atts of this couitiy between 40 und 50 years zgo, foon madd 
every pttloh fttiiibk of the advantages of having good toads 
andT>ridgc8. Thie heritors, with much public fpirit, obtdn- 
edana^ of parliathehtj tiffing the lands with ts. in the 
poundof valued rent* ; borrowed or advanced money upon 
this fund ; commuted the ftatute labour ; and often contri« 
buted by voluntary fubfcriptions, till, by every exertion, the 
mod public and neceflary roads wdre executed. From their 
fpirited exertions in this bufinefs much praife is due to them. 
Some of their undertakings were truely arduous. A moun- 
tain which fcparted Eontyre from the reft of the county, and 
which ufed to be climbed over to the height of about 1500 
feet, was long confidered as an unfurmountable obftacle. Of 
feveral eftimatcs got of the expence of cutting a road fi>r 
four or five miles along the bafe of the mountain, which 
is remarkably fteep and rocky, the loweft was 3000L The 
late Captain Atchibald Campbell of Glenlyon was the firft 
who, after minutely examining it, affirmed it could be done 
for 15001. This fum was immediately fubfcribed, and the 
road adiually executed for 1440I. ; though in fome places it 
pafTes through large rocks, which could be broke only by the 
force of powder. The fame public fpirited gentleman was 
the mean of throwing bridges over the two largeft rivers in the 

* Which makei the aflellhieot on the whole county 6%iL 6u 3d. hal^penay 
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CDuntyi Aw and Urchay, by obtaining liberal fubfcriptions 
from the Duke of Argyll^ Lord Breadalbine, and other he- 
ritors. Both| under his management, were executed for 
xoool. a fum which was long thought to be much iefs than 
was requiGte for the firft of them ; which (hows that, public 
money is capable of doing much more than is generally done 
with it. Indeed, thefe works would have been executed for 
ftill lefs money, if an unfortunate accident had not given the 
contra£tor a juft claim for more than the fum agreed upon^ 
The water of Aw, which difcharges at one outlet all the 
colle£bed ftreams of an extent of country near 50 miles in 
length, and from 6 to 10 in breadth, is remarkably large and 
rapid, and fubje£^ tofudden rifes« After the work was 
begim in a very dry feafon, it was carried on with all pof- 
fible expedition, but juft as the Arches were locked, and be- 
fore there was time for removing the timbers, a fudden flood 
fwept timber and ftone before it, and obliged the under- 
taker to recommence his labours. The fecond attempt fuc« 
ceeded ; and • this ufeful bridge has fince withftood every 
trial. 

The moft public lines of road in this county are now 
finiihed, but many by-roads ftill remain to be done. A re- 
newal of the 2i€t of parliament is now applied for ; and there 
is reafon to hope they will be carried on with the ufual 
fptitm The county is divided into diftri£):s, and commiffioners 
for each diftri£l meet twice a-year to condu£l the bufinefs. 
I^he roads in this county being generally made of good ftuflF, 
and hot much frequented by heavy carriages, are eafily kept 
in repair. In fome parts the farmer, at fuch a rate as may 
be agreed upon, takes the charge of keeping the road on his 
farm in repair. . If this were an univerfal pra£kice, it would 
be much for the intereft of all concerned ; as the perfon 
who is at hand can fooner fee, and more eafily repair a. flaw, 
tfaf n any other. The expence of keeping a road in repair is 
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trifling) when It is taken in time> compared with mtoding it) 
after being long negle£led; 

As wheel-carriages were not much known in this county 
when the roads began to be niade, to^ little attention was 
paid to the dire£ling of them in thofe lines that were mod: 
level. Inftead of going rouiid the foot of a hill^ they often 
go over it, in a line that is no fhorter ; and inftead of feek- 
uxg the level round a hollow^ they climb the one fide and 
defcend the other,' by which they fpoil the road^ without 
leflening the diftance. As many of thefe errors have already 
been re£lified at a great expence, and more muft be fo ftilli 
it is to be hoped that the wifdom which is thus dear bought 
will lead all condudiors of new roads to pay more regard td 
level lines* 

In making or mending roads care (hould bb taken to ufii 
only good ftuff. When earth or day is ufed inftead of 
gravel, the traveller muft walk through mire. Roads ihould 
sdfo be raifed no higher in the middle than is neceflary to 
make the water run off to the fides. When too high in^die 
middle, carriages, by keeping the fame traft, cut it up in 
a very fhort time. Care, however, muft be taken that die 
water run eafily off into the ditches on the fides of tibe road, 
that it may not be forced to run along it Ditches and 
drains fhould be cleaned and kept open, and the fbundatioa 
of bridges, which are apt to be undermined, ihould be often 
infpe£ied. • 

Sect. IL — Canals, 

Canals, like good roads, ferve to leflen the ezpence of 
carriage, and to open the communication between one part 
of a country and the other, lb as to enable the remoter 
parts to (hare in the advantages of thofe which are near the 
centre. Such works muft therefore prove of great utility to 
a country. It is fortunate when they aUb yield a fuffidem 
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'profit to tbofe who are fo public-fpirited as to undertake 
them. This has been the cafe with a ixnall canal madd a few 
years ago by the leflee of the coal-works near Campbeltofi, 
who made a canal of three miles on a level, to carry them to 
the town. A canal acrpfs the ifthmus of Crinan is juft now 
cabying on with great fpirit. The length, from the point of 
Ardrifaig in Loch Gilp to the little Bay of Portree, where it 
terminates in Loch Crinan, is about eight miles. The breadth 
at the water's furfacc is 66 feet, and 30 at bottom ; but the 
pature of the ground in fome places Qccafions a yariation in 
the breadth. The d^pth is a little more than x? feet, to air 
low veflels drawing 12 feet pf water to pafs. The fea-lock 
at Fortrep admits veflels drawing 16 feet of water, becaufe it 
is intended to make a dock there. There are eight locks on 
the S. £• and feven on the N. W. of the fummit level, in- 
cluding the two fea-locks. The ezpencci it is fuppofed, ^dll 
be about 8o,oool. 

It is in contemplation to carry another fmall canal from this 
one to communicate with liochow, which is five, miles from 
it. This would be pf great advantage to all the land^ borr 
denng on that extenfive lake, which is 24 miles in length ; 
and would contribute much to the public and private advan- 
tages expofied from the canal of Crinan. 

The improvement of this county, and indeed of the whole 
kingdom, would be greatly promoted by another canal be- 
tween Fort- William and Invernefs, paffing through the lakes 
of Lochy, Oich, and Nefs. This would facilitate the navi- 
gation from Ireland and the Weft of Scotland, to Germany^ 
Norway, and the Baltic ; and it is hoped that fo great a na- 
tional advantage will not be long negle£):ed, efpecially as na- 
ture has done fo much, that little remains to be done by the 
glands of men. ^ « 
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The whole length of the line is thus ftated hy Mr. Knox. 

XiOch Lochy, lo River Lochy^ , 7 

Oichj 4 Oichy 5 

Nefs, 22 — Nefs, 8 

Land, 2 



36 



22 



The expence of a canal in thefe 2« miles, to be 70 feet 
wide and ten deep, he eftimates at 164,0001. The expence 
of a few days of war would do all this ; and the internals 
improvement of the country would produce better, and mori^^ 
permanent fruits ^han foreign cQncjuefts. 

Sect. III.— JRi/r/. 

In different parts of the continent of Argyllihire, and at 
difierent feafons, there are 18 fairs held annually, for the 
fale of horfes, cows, coarfe cloths, yam, and other articles. 
This number is thought to be fufficient for the country in its 
prefent ftate *. "ITie (heep are generally bought on the 
farms by Yorkfhire graziers, or by butchers from t^e low 
country. 

\ 

* On thefe occafions, the people are generally peaceable and orderly, haviofp 
mended much fince the following dcfcription of one of our fairs was written 
in the year 1745. It is extraded from & MS. poem, by J. Campbell then 
fchoolmafter in Appin. 

<* Some ftroll about among the crowd, 
** Craving arrears and fpeaking loud. 
" Some have no bu8*nefs, but they go 
«* In queft of bus^nefs to and fro*. 
*< Some feaft in tents on boiPd and roai^, 
^ f* Some haye ^ir brogues, or bonnets Uft t 
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Sect. W.—WeAly Markets. 

There are no weekly markets held in the county, a^ there 
IS no place in it fo populous as to require them. The borough 
af Campbelton i» allowed by its charter to hold a weekly 



" And many never flcep a wink^ 

** But fit on earthy feats and drink 

<* Strong muddy ale and whiiky clear, 

" All night, with noife, that none can hear, 

" Upon the whole, what's fung or faid, 

** By man or wife, or boy or maid. 

** Some ftrut about with hu» and cry, 
" Lamb t atb*r *s do Jbeanar *, you or I ; 
" And roar out words I will not name, 
*< Left pious readers ihould me blame. 

** Some pick a quarrel, fome a puric ; 
'' Bat apprehended, fwear and curfe, 
<* And urge their innocence on cath, 

** Though fome are hurt and robbed both. 
<* Here frugal widows, maids, and wives, 

<* Buy madder, indigo, And knives, 

*< l^tarch, coch*aeal, fpoons^ beads and qoff^i 

*< Cambrics, and forty other things : 

" For, far and wide, they all come here 

" To buy the necefsVies of the year. 

^ And, as at twenty other fairs, 

" The bouncing girls run through in pairs, 

<* Each aflcing of the man ihe loves 

*( A ribbon, handkerchief or gloves ; 

^ Till, horfes fold, and all in trim, 

<* He after her, ihe after him, 

?* In hurry durry'to the Ifcore 5 

** Some haul the boat;, fome cry«^No more-^ 

**• Some of the club, who flay behind, 

<* That boat and crew are gone ne*er mind ; 

^ But ftroU about, in their own way, 

^ Till L#at arrive fome other day.** 

' • An €X^ region- cf defiance, / 

Nn 
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market; which it will probably do when its numbers sre 
fomewhat more increafecU 



Sect. V. — Commerce* 

Of the little commerce of this county, it is difficult to give 
any precife idea. The following ftatement refpe£ting the 
continent of Argyllfliire is offered merely as a conjediure, 
formed upon the bed information which could be obtained 
upon the fubje£t. 

Exports. 

5500 Black cattle^ - - L. %6ooo o 

52000 Sheep, - - - 40000 o 

300 Horfes, - - - - 2400 o 

Wool, - - - . 7500 o 

Fifhings (including bounty and debenture)^ 30000 o 

Kelp, - - - . 3500 o 

Linen yam, carpeting, and coarfe cloths, 50^0 o 
Woods and bark (the woods moftly made into 

charcoal), - - - - 4500 • 

Slates and mines, -' - « 8500 

Freight of veffels, - - ^ 8000 

Potatoes (from Eintyre), - - - 500 

Butter and cheefe (from Kintyre), . 300 

Salmon (from Bunaw), • - • • 100 



Imports. 

Meal 20000 bdls, L. 15000 o o 

Tea 10000 lb. • 7500 o o 

Sugar, - m roooo o o 

Tobacco, m m 6000 o o 
Tar and butter (for fmear- 

ing), - - 2500 o o 



o 
o 
o 
o 

o 









• 












L* 136300 o 



Carried over L« 41000 o o 
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Brought over L. 41000 o o 

Staves for barrelsi - 2000 o o 

Sail cloth and cordage, 5000 o o 

Sundry merchant goods, 70000 o o 

Iron, - - 3000 o o 

Timber (from Norway, 

Wales, and Clyde), 35€>o o o 

Leather and raw hides, 2500 o o 

Salt and foap, * 5500 € o 

Flax feed (befidestheTruftces*), 250 o o 

Wines and foreign fpirits, 3500 o o 



•L, 136250 o o 



By this ftatement, or ratlier conje£):ure, the country could 
fcarcely fave its credit ; but a great deal of public money, 
drawn by thofe in the army and navy, and in public offices, 
and from adventurers to foreign countries, is conftantly 
coming to our aid * 5 and if landlords would fpend more of 
their rents at home, improving their eftates, and encouraging 
agriculture, trade and manufa£hire, we fhould foon do very 
well, and fee fewer eilates going to the market, to make up 
for the balance of trade which has been for fome time againft 
us. 

Sect. VI. — ManufaSlures. 

Manufactures have made little progrefs in this county. 
What we fpare of our flax is indeed fold in yarn, but our wool 
is moftly exported in its raw Hate. About ao years ago, the 
Duke of Argyll, with that patriotifm and public fpirit for 
which he is diftinguiflied, fct on foot a woollen manufadory 
near Inveraray. All the buildings and neceflTary utenfils were 
furnifhed b/ his Grace gratiSy and the farm on which they 



• There arc alfo about 50 or 60 of our weavers at prefent employed by 
the cotton manufadurers of Glafgow, which bring* about 3000L a year. 

N n ij 
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were ere£lcd^ was given along with them at a very low rent. 
Many gentlemen of the county aifo favoured the undertaking, 
by advancing money to the manufa£iureT| at two i-half pit 
cent. *• All this uncommon encouragement ought^ in a coun« 
try abounding with wool| to enfure fuccefs to the under- 
taking ; and yet it has not hitheno done fo well as might rea- 
fonably be expedied. Sometimes the want of conduA, and 
fometimes the want of capital, attention, , of exertion, in fuc- 
ceflive managers or undertakers, have fruilrated the juft ex* 
pe£lations of the noble patron, and of the public. It is im- 
pofTible, however, but a fcheme fo well adapted to the coun* 
try, and ib much encouraged, muft in time do well. At prc- 
fent about 600 (tones of wool a-ycar are wrought here^ chiefly 
into Carpets. 

The principal hinderance complained of by the prefent oc- 
cupier, is, that he cannot get a fufficiency of wool fpun to an- 
fwer all the occafion he has for it. This might be eafily re- 
medied, if iloremaders would give out their wool to be fpun 
by the poor about them, where they have not totally banifhcd 
the poor from their neighbourhood. It would be a pleafure 
to every humane perfon to give them employment, and the 
yarn could be more eafily brought to market than the wool. 
The Lorn Furnace Company, with the laudable view of fuiw 
niihir.g employment to the wives and daughters of their work- 
men, and to the induftrious poor around them, were for ma- 
ny years in the ufe of buying wool, and giving the one half of 
it for fpinning the other into coarfe yarn, which they fcnt to 
England. How eafily might ftoremafters, by the fame plan, 
furnifh employment to the poor, encourage manufa£ture9y 
and benefit the country ? Were this plan generally followed, 
and our wool made into cloth b ourfelves, every (lone of it, 
inftead of 6s. or 7s. might bring into the county fix or feven 

• Sec Stat Ait. (o/Jnverart^J^ V. 097, 
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times that fum» and procure to thoufands the means of com- 
fort and independence. It would alfo contribute to improve 
lands, and raife their value, by that increafe of riches and po- 
pulation which are the natural confequences of manufaftures^ 
Wool is our ftaple commodity, and it is of the utmoft import- 
ance to us that we fliould manufacture it ourfeives. This could 
eafily be done, if land-owners encouraged the poor, iuftead of 
banifhing them, as many do, from tlieir eftates. To fuch it 
is idle to talk of humanity and charity ; but it might be ex- 
pelled that they would atleaft attend to felf-intereft, and ob- 
serve that the value of eftates muft always rife in proportion to 
the numbers of the people, and increafe of manufaciures and 
of commerce. The progreffive improvement of the Duke of 
Argyll's lands, and fome others, under tenants of moderate 
pofTefiions, contrafted with the ftationary or retrograde iiace 
of thofe lands which are parcelled out in immenfe tradts to 
ftoremafters, will, ihow this clearly to any eye that will look 
at both. 

In fome parts of the county the poor have of late begun to 
buy parcels of wool, which they fpin, and fell in yarn to deal- 
ers, or at the country fairs. This fpecies of induftry ought to 
be greatly encouraged. It is the firft ftep towards a general 
introdudlion of the woollen manufa£burcs; It is hoped that 
more factories than that at Inveraray will foon be amply fup- 
• plied in this manner. Where the hands are few, carding and 
fpinning machines might be introduced *. Every thing fhould 
be done to prevent the exportation of our wool in its raw ftate. 



* The traniifiiAory at Inveraray en^loys one carding, and two fpioning ma- 
chines. A fubfcription was fet on foot 1 few years ago for ereding a carding 
machine (to be drawn by a hoife), and fome fpinning jennies, at Oban ; but 
the war, and other circumilances, have hitherto prevented the icheme from 
faking place. A great number of weavers* in Canipbelton and its neighbour- 
hood have been employed for fome tipfie in working cottons from Glafgqw, 
F^icb tmy lead t» the intioduAioo of this manufa^ujc into the county. 
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While this is donei we can, comparatively fpeaking^ deriye 
bat little advantage from our {beep and mountains. 

The advantages that might be derived from raifing a manu- 
fa£turing of flax and hemp, have already been coofidered. A 
bleachfield lately fet up in Kintyre^ by aid and encourage- 
ment of the Duke of Argyll^ will greatly facilitate fuch manu^ 
fxdures in that part of the county* Tanneries have for fome 
time been eftabliflied in Campbelton and Oban; which fave to 
the county a great deal of money that uCed to be fent away 
for well-drefled leather. Many other cheap manufa&ories 
might be ellabliflied) fuch as the making of bricks, tiles, pot- 
tery ware, &c. efpecially in Kintyre, where they abound in 
coals. A falt-work in that part of the county is no(; only 
much wanted, but indifpenfably neceiTary to the profpcrity of 
the county. But this can never take place while the impor- 
tation of rock fait is prohibited. Our fifheries can never 
thrive till the fait laws are altered. As they fland at prefent^ 
. they are opprcffive to the fubje<9:, and ,unprodu£kivc to the 
government. A reviiion of thefe laws is loudly caUed for, 
and anxioufly expedied. *« What is neceflary for nature (fays 
•* Montefquieu), ought not to be taxed at ail ; what i§ ufeful, 
** to be taxed a little ; what is fuperfluous, mod*" ' Salt, in 
a country which depends fo much upon fiihing as this does, 
fialls under the firft dcfcription, and ought to be free ftom 
every reftraint. Might we not at leaft be allowed, as in Ire- 
land, the liberty of importing rock-falt ? Fifhing is the ocr 
cupation of a great number of the people of this county *. 
On their own fhores, and elfewher^, they catch in fome years 
from 40 to 50,0001. worth of fifh. Thus they add to the na- 
tional riches, and merit national encouragement, by removing 
every obftacle in the way of their induftry. As a feminary 

• In Loch Fine alone there arc fonictimcs 600 fiihing boats ; in all the county 
fhprc m^y be i ^o«. 
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for feamen, this bufinefs dcfcrves ftill more to becherlfhed by 
the puUic. If it were^ the number of feamen^ and the quan- 
tity of fiih caught on this coaft, and along all the coafl of ths 
Highlands and ifles, would probably be double to what it is 
at prefent. 

The richer inhabitants, who can fit out large velTels, and 
comply with all the cuftomhoufe regulations, may be able to 
follow the fifhing bufinefs, under the prefent fyftem of laws ;■ 
but the poor, who make die far greater part of the inhabi- 
tants, are efieflually excluded from any (hare in tliofe advan- 
tages which their fituatlon, and the bounty of Providence, 
place within their reach *. ^Fhe route of the herring is uncer- 
tain, and if the poor man had the ability, it would be impru- 

I 

dent to take the trouble. and expence of getting entered fait, 
until he fees whether he may have any ufe for it* When the 
herrings ftart upon the coaft, or in any loch that Is near him, 
while he is thus unprovided, it is idle to think of catcliincr 
more than he can eat of them. The cudomhoufe may be 
50 miles fifoin him, his open boat may be unfit for the Voyage, 
or,, (hould he attempt it, crols winds and accidents may pre- 
vent his returning before the herrings have departed, or hi^ 

* By Sf^b 26. Geo. III. a bounty of is. a barrel (afterwards rnifcd to 2&.) wss 
alliiwed for every barrel caught by boats. But the poor, who fifh in boats, o-.v- 
ing to the want of iait, are feldoni or never able to avail themrclves of this 
bounty, of which many of them are totally ignorant. By the fame av%, a Inxtrr* 
ty of 10s. a ton was allowed to the hujfes or larger vefl'els, befides 4s. a barrel. 
provided the number did not exceed two and a haZf for each ton ; as alfo a boun- 
ty of IS. 84. on every barrel exported ; which, as it was common] y fcnn to Ire- 
land, where it paid a duty of is. id. was thereby reduced to is. yd. This ad 
l^ve the rich a decided advantage over the poor, but more a(5(ive and hborious 
race of fifhers, whofe herrings, to add to their hanifliipd, the owners of bulTcs' 
were not allowed to buy : A regulation extremely hurtful to both parties. I'he 
fifliing, with all the aid it gets, is not thriving. The owners of buflcs are oftou 
ignorint of the bufinefs in which they embark, and mud trufl it to others ; 
while the a^ual fifliers, whofe labours enrich the ftate, and whofe ilrength de- 
fends it, are excluded from the advantages which ou^ht to fall to their Ibare. 
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fait may be damaged or embezzled^ and all the pedakiies of 
the law incurred innocently. At any ratCf he muft gO:back 
to the cuftomhoufe with his little fiih or little falt^ though 
perhaps not altogether worth half the expence and time and 
trouble which the two voyages muft coft him/ In ihort^ it is 
almoft impofiible for human ingenuity to devife any law more 
oppreflive to the induftrious poor of thefe parts> than that by 
which the fait fdr curing fiih is at prefent regulated y and. it 
is impofiible to think that a wife an4 kind gorenmienty fudi 
as we are under> will continue to (hackle the hands of the in- 
duftrious poor in thefe iron fetters *• 

Salt, like meal, a necefiary of life, and almoft the only lux« 
ury of the poor, fhould be free of duty. Until it is^ die poor 
muft continue to groan, and the fifliings in the Highlands to 
languifh. All the benevolent fchemes of building fiflitng vil* 
lages, and other plans for improving thefe ooafts, maft for 
ever be defeated, while the prefent fait laws are in force. 
Let. government abolifti thefe, and landlords give moderate 
encouragement, and towns and villages, in proper fituations, 
will rife almoft of themfelves. Riches will be got from die 

* The multiplicity of oaths required by the cuftomhouie reg^iilatioiis refped- 
ing fait, &c. maft be conlidered ^s highly injurioiu to the morals of a people. 
Oaths ihould be adminiilered as feldom as poflible, and then with all pofitble 
folemnity. When they are adminiftered too frequently, and on frivolous oc* 
cafions, inflread of being confidered with awe, they are lightly thought of, and 
the confequence is dangerous to fociety. The iame obicrvation is appUcaUeta 
to thofe baron 'bailie courts which ufed to be held, and are not yet entirely given 
up. To thefe a whole pariih or diilrid was frequeptly called, and, contrary to 
law, and to the natural right which every man has not to condemn himfelf, 
every man was required to iwear whether he killed any black fiih, or felkd 
any timber. As tbe.punifhment was arbitrary, and frequently no lefs than be- 
ing feized as a recruit, the temptation to perjury was firong. Ho^ came yon 
to fwear that you cut no timber (faid a man, on one of thefe occaiions, to his 
neighbour), when I myfclf faw you cut a beam for your plough? God hc^ 
me ! (anfwered the poor man), I did fo ; but I thought it better to put myictt 
ii^ the mercy of God, than in the mercy of — — . 

3 
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fleep» lands wUl be improved, population increafei and emi- 
graticm c^afe. The trifling lofs to government vrill be more 
than made up by the confequent increafe of taxes upon other 
articles of confumpt. The Briti(h government has not in all 
its dominions a more loyal fet of people than the Highlanders, 
ever ready to conquer or perifli in its caufe ; and had they as 
much attention paid to them as fome of its diftant colonies, 
they would have proved of more value to the empire than 
perhaps any one of them ^ and the n\ore fo, as they are 
nearer home; 

Sect. Vn Poon 

IM this county, as in moft parts of Scotland, the poor arc 
iupported partly by what they get by beggings and partly by 
the weekly Golle£):ions of the church. The number fupported 
in either way is, in general, very inconGderable ; as they 
have a modefty and fpirit'that makes them endure almoft ab-^ 
folute want, before they can bring themfelves to the mortifi- 
cation of receiving any public aid; This innate difpofition 
keeps them from being almoft any where a bufden. What 
they get by begging, cannot be computed with precifion; 
but all that is beilowed on them otherwife, amounts to very 
little ( as will appear by viewing the Statiftical Table. / 
No fund can be more faithfully and economically managed 
than that under the care of the kirk-fefiions j but, in moft pa- 
liihes, it affords but a very inadequate relief to the exigencies, 
of the poor. Charity and juftice both require that fomething 
(hould be done to make their fituation more comfortable; as 
is now done in many other parts of the kingdom* Voluntary 
affeflzpents would tend to equalise the burden, and could not 
be grievous, while laid on by thofe who arc themfelves to pay 
^ them. It will perhaps be faid, that the poor, by this means,;^ 
will become a greater burden than they are at prefent. So 
they ought, at leaft to fome, by whom at prefent they are 

Oo 
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greatly ncglcftcd. When the poor hvrt a legal title to mote 
aid| why (hould they not have it i The fmall pittance that 
would then fall to their (hare, would make them happy, and 
be little miHTed by thofe who would fall to gnre it ; nor can it 
eVer enrich thofe who unjaftly withhold it.' Inftead of this, 
it mud, like a canker-worm, eat up their inheritance* It is 
the glory of our conftitution, that it makes a legal provifion 
for the poor, the infirm, and the helplefs. Let this be ghen, 
and the poor, as well as the rich, will feel their intereft in 
fupporting the conftitution. Policy, as well as- juftice and 
charity, point out the neceflity of this meafure. No fubjed 
iliore loudly calls fpr the attention of the rich, the juft, ihc 
humane, and the wife, than the (late of the poor does at pre- 
fent. When the Sundays collections are fufficient, nothing 
can be added to the care, frugality, and difintereftedne(s of 
the managers, but a little more attention and encouragement 
than is ufual on the part of the heritors. Where they axe not 
fufBcie^t, the little additional aid which is neceifary, and joft- 
ly due, ought to be cheerfully and inunediately beftowed *. 

The ^abli(hment of friendly focieties is not yet rauchknown 
in this county. The Tailors of Campbelton formed one many 
years ago, to which every man contributed ad. per month of 
his wages ; which, for the more efFedual payment, was re- 
tained and paid by the mailer or o\nicr of the veffel. But 
owing to fome inattention to the management, the fund has 
not anfwered the end which it was certainly well calculated 
to ferve. Such focieties ought to be formed and encouraged 
among the labouring poor and fervants in every parifli. This 
would (Irengthen their habits of induftry and frugality, cheer 
the profpe£l of old age, and help to relieve the pari(h of their 
burden, when fickncfs or infirmity would feize them. A tri- 
fle which they could eafily fpare out of their wages when 

* See Chaj-. IV. Sf&. 4.. 
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young, would help to make their old age fomewhat com- 
fortable, and contribute to ferenity of mind and cheerfulncfs 
of fpirit. A dignity of tnind, and a regard to chara£ler> would 
alfo be infpired by independence. 

. An a£k of parliament paffed in July 1793, and extending to 
•Scotland, puts all the charitable focieties who choofe to accept 
of it under legal protedioa, and gives them particular pri- 
vileges, which is a great encouragement to fuch as may be 
ifl^ik enough to form them *. v 



Sect. YIIL— Population. 

THEftate of population in this county, as it flood In 17559 
, and as it ftands at prefent, may be feen in the Statiflical Table 
in the following chapter. Although many parifhes have great- 
ly decreafed in their number of inhabitants, owing to the pre- 
Talence of the fheep fyftem, yet, upon the whole, the num- 
ber ii greater now than.it was 40 years ago. Tiii^ is owing 
to the greater population of the town of Campbeltofi, and vil- 
lage of Oban, which have more than doubled their joint num- 
bers in that period ; fo that, if thefe are left out of the rec- 
koning, the population in the county will be found to have de- 
creafed conCderably. 

If landlords would encourage population, by giving mode- 
rate poiieflions, by cheriihing cottagers, and adopting fuch 
plans as would tend to the cultiration of the ground, there is 
no doubt that the county could eafily maintain double its pre- 
fent numbers. There is every reafon to believe, that in very 
remote times it maintained more. Of this the whole face of 
the country feems to give fufficient indicadon. Fields, now 
covered with heath, and at a great height in ihe mountains, 

• See Obfervatiens en the A^ftr the Rel'i^ and Ennttrcgsxcnt o/FrhnMy Sodef^fs^ 
hj the Gentlemott who framed the Ad. 

O o ij 
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retain ftill the traces of ancient coltiYation. The remaina of 
caftles and forts, mouldered into duft, and at ihort diftancet 
from each other, are undoubted proofs both of opulence and 
numbers. The unaccountable mode of vitrifying the walls of 
fome of thefe buildings, before lime was ufed as a cement, is 
a further proof not only of the opulence and numbers of the 
inhabitants, but alfo of their ciTilizati6n, and knowledge of 
fome of the arts and fciences. 

The vaft number of churches* of wluch the names or vet 
tiges ftill remain, and their vicinity to each other, is a further 
proof of more than modem population* The very, monuments 
of the dead, whofe afhes are found under fuch vaft heaps of 
:(lones, in many parts of the county, as woidd ceqaire many 
thoufands to colled^, and to carry to the diftance at which 
they muft have been brought, are another ()roQf of the power 
and population of t|us county in ancient times. 

The.fuperior population pf this county, in anciedt times, 
might be further illuftrated by a detail of hift(»ical ia&s, if 
this were a proper place to enj^r on fuch a difqiufition. The 
accounts tranfmitted tq us of the armies, navies, and con- 
quefts of fome of the .Scottiih kings, whofe territories hardly 
extended beyond the limits of this county, till the year 843, 
and the power of the family of Somerled of Eantyre, for 
fome time after that period, furnifh undoubted evidence of a 
population vaftly greater than the prefent« In a period ftill 
more remote, we find the AttacotH (who inhabited lefs than 
what is now called Argyllshire) making fuch a figure in the 
Not ilia Imperii f and in the Koman armies, that Mr^Pinkertoi^ 
infers no lefs than 10,000 eSkStxyp men could be fuppofed 
to have attra^ed fo much notice in thofe accounts a(s wo 
find they do *. 



* About the end of the 4th century there was one body of them in lUyricnm, 
smother at Rome, and the ^tacatti Honeriani in luly. Ammianus MarcelBmu 
calls the Attacotti " a warlike .race of men, formidable to all Britain." ^ 
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In die firft century, the inhabitants of Argyllfhire, joined 
perhaps by a part of thofe of Dumbartonfliirei were fo nume- 
rous as to be able to refift the Roman legions under the con«f 
dnSt of the renowned Agricola. Tacitus informs us, that 
Agrioda, in the fifth year of his expeditions, {hipping his at- 
my in the Clyde, attacked nations till then unknown in that 
part of Caledonia which lies over agaiuft Ireland *. To have 
been able to refift fo powerful an attack, is a moft irrefragable 
proof of the power and number of the inhabitants at that 
time. 

How the country could at that period maintain fuch num- 
bers, is not difficult to account for. They attended more to 
die cultivation of the ground than is done at prefent in many 
parts of the county \ they diftilled none of their grain into 
fpirits; they exported none of their cattle, and they lived 
more frugally, and took but one meal a-day. Every poffible 
encouragement was alfo given to population; for* the great 
6b]t{k widi every chieftan then was, to have men. Now the 
great, the only ohjcfk, b to have money. But thofe certain- 
ly miftake the way of accomplifhing this objed, who depo- 
pifiate their eftates. It is only by encouraging population, 
that the country can be improved, and manufa£tures and com- 
merce eftabliihed ; without which no country can attain to 
any confiderable degree of affluence or profperity. 

It deferves alfo to be confidered, whether, in a period fo 
eventful as the prefent, it would not be wife to cherifh the 
imall rAnalns of that brav9 people who refifted the Romans, 
fubdued the Pi£ls, and (book ofi^ the yoke of the Danes ? 






* yu, Agrie9la, XXIII. ** The counties of Dumbarton aod Argyll were the 
« theatre of war in Agricola's fifth campaign. The inhabitants were fo nume- 
rousy that for a whole fummer they gave ample employment to the Roman 
jarmy.** Maefhtrfiiis Inirod, The number of Agricola*s forces on this occa- 
|ion is not mentioned ; but at another period of the Caledonian war, under 
the fame leader, they feem to have confifi^d of three legions, and were proba- 
l^ly the fame at this tim^. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

I 

OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEliSKT. 

JL HE principal obftacles to improvement hate been occa- 
(ionally noticed already, fo that it is unneceffiury to enUi^c 
upon them now. It is enough juft to mention a few of 

them. 

Short leafes, and much more no leafes at all, as is fome- 
times the cafe, are obvioufly adverfe to improrements. No 
man of common fenfe, on a fhort and prrcarbus tenure, will 
febabout any great or permanent improvement. 'Either the 
landlord muft do thefe himfclf, or grant fuch leafes as will 
reimburfe the tenant, or the land muft remain in its unim- 
proved ftate. The unwillingnefs, perhaps in many cafes the 
inability,* of landlords to enclofe and make other permanent 
improvements, which cannot be expe^ed from tenant! on 
{hort leafes, is much againft the improvement of the country^ 
Servitudes, when they take place, are altogether incompa- 
tible ¥rith improvements. If the landlord exa£ls much fer- 
vice froni his tenants, and employs them on his bufinefs when 
they ought to be engaged in their own, he cannot expcft 
that they will either improve their landts or pay their rent. 

Large poileflions are alfo highly inimical to improvement. 
The man who occupies a thoufand acres will hardly attend to 
the cultivation of one of them. •What is waftc muft there-. 
jbre remain as it is, and what was once cultivated muft re- 
vert to a ftate of nature, if fuch polTcflions are not divided. 
By this fyftem the tenant may be a gainer, but the landlord 
and the public fuiFer. The landlord's rent muft foon be at 
a ftand, inftead of advancing gradually, as it would be if his 
lands continued to be improved. The public too will be 
deprived of the additional corn and cattle that might be fur- 
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tiifhed ffom the improvement of thofe lands which lie in an 
uncultiyated, and comparatiyely unprodu£live ftate. Every 
eftate, perhaps every farm in the county^ is capable of being 
brought to fuch a Aate of improved cuhivation as would 
maintain, perhaps, double the men and cattle which it main* 
tains at prefent The fyftem, therefore, which takes away 
from the public every hope of fuch improvement, is hurtful 
to the public intereft *. 

But the greateft obftacle to improvement, and the moil fe- 
rious evil to the county, and to the public at large, is the ten- 
dency of large pofleilions and fheep-farming to depopulate 
the country. Every fyftem that is adverfe to population is rui- 
nous to a country. No improvement can be carried on with- 
out hands ^ a depopulated country mud ever be a wildernefs* 
Let (heep be encouraged, but let the people be cheriihed alfo. 
Keep thefe, and they will improve the ground, fo as to make 
it capable of feeding more (heep as well as more incn. En- 
courage them to manufa£lure the wool, and they will enrich 
die country. Sheep-farming and population, though now 
confidered as incompatible, might eafily be made to give mu- 
tual aid to each otiier f • 

The little encouragement given to cottagers, who in many 
places are hardly tolerated, even on arable farms, is a great 
obftacle to the improvement of the country. Cottages arc 
the feed-beeds of labourers and fervants for the improvement 

* From the quantity of various kinds of animal and vegetable food required 
to make a fufficient meal for one perfon in good health, and from the number, 
•f fuch meals in the produce of one acre, it has been computed, that for every 
one meal of butcher's meat produced by one fertile acre confumed by cattle or 
iheep in pafture, it would produce la i-half if occupied- under good com- 
crops; and 77 I -half if occupied under potatoes. The application of arable 
Jandt to grazing mud, therefore, be highly detrimental to th# public intereft; 
as it will not furuifli, under grafs, the tath part of the food which it would 
do under corn. See Monthly Revieiv^ XXIV.. 41O. 
t Set Chap, XJII. Sc&.i. 
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cf the bnd, and of failors and foldiers for the defence of fhi^ 
(late. Policy, as well as humanity^ calls loudly on. the land^ 
lord to attend more to the cottager ♦• ' 

Too high rents are on many eftates the principal obftack 
to improvement. Landlords conGder high rents as a fpor to 
improvement ; and fome have applied it fo freely as to make 
the galled fufierer firft exert all his ftrength, and then iink in 
defpair under the burden. Whei) the horfe fallsf the rider is 
apt to fufier. Landlords fhould be at pains to know the real 
value of their lands, and they will always find it iafer to 
keep below than to exceed' it. If the tenant is diftreflcd, he 
can have neither the ipirit nor the power to improve. 

The common mode of letting lands to the highefl: bidder, 
by private ofier, is alfo adverfe to improvement. The moft 
phoned, able, and fkilful, are unwilling to fupplant a ne^hboiuv 
and cautious of rifldng what they have already got, by caftiif 
their lot into this dark myfterious urn : whereas, the unprin- 
cipled, the indigent, and the ignorant, who have neither cha- 
ncer nor fubftance to lofe, are always found to be the moft 
forward. Some landlords however fay, perhaps juftly, that 
they, have no other way of judging of the value of their pro- 
perty. But they take too much for granted, if they think the 
perfons who offer are always better judges thaji themfelves. 

The want of (kill, and of a proper fyftem of hufbandry, and 
particularly the negle£t of green crops, operate againft the im* 
provement of the cwntry, as alfo the general poverty of the 
fmaller tenants, where they hold their pofleffions in run-rig^ 
as (kill and capital are no lefs neceflary to improvement than 
induftry. But flcill, it is hoped, will ibon be obtained by 
means of the general attention now paid every where to agri- 
cultural inquiries \ and (kill, with induftry,. will foon in- 
creafe the capital of the farmer, if the landlord will give dua 
encourageme^. 



iMh» 



• ^cc Chap, IV. Scd. i. 
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The little attention hitherto paid to manufaftures is much 
a^gaiaft die improvement of die country. Should we manu- 
fa£hire our own wool, and raife hemp and flax^ and work 
tbem into fail*cloth^ cordage^ and linen, riches would find 
their way to us, and improve the coxmtry ; which is the ufual 
coilfequence of manufa3ures. 

The letting of farms to perfons who do not refide upon 
tiieia is mudi againft the improvement of the country. A te- 
>iiaiit who reiides will always be doing fomething towards the 
impioveijmept of the farm ; but he who plants it only with a 
jierd or cottager will do nothing. A farm under this ma- 
nagement is entirely left to nature^ and muft therefore re- 
main in die ftate in which it is. 

Bat it is £kill a greater evil to let £arms to fuch as take them 
lor Qo other purpofe but to fubfet them to others. Thefe in- 
termediate tenants »ce IHce d^e drones in a hive ; they live 
<«pon th6 labour of others, and often beggar thofe beneadi 
4^m, .as well as intercept the advantage due to thofe above 
diem. If the pi:ofits which are enjoyed by thefe people for 
4loing nothing were divided, as they ought, between the la- 
bow^g tenant and die proprietor, die firft might be at his 
caiie, and the laft have a confiderable acceflion to his income. 
A humane landlord fliould not put it in the power of any 
Bism to diftrefs die poor upon his lands, and a wife landlord 
ihould not allow another to reap the advantage which is 
juftly due to iiimfelf. And ye;t it is no uncommon thing for 
one proprietor to let fome of his lands to another, while that 
other win neither occopy thefe, perhaps, nor much of his 
own. . £oth thefe fyftems are adverfe to die improvement of 
tiie country. A &btenant paying a racked rent, ^and having 
ieldom any kale, has neither ftrength nor fpivit to improve ; 
and if a proprietor makes any improvement, it will be on his 
own lands, and not on thofe which he rents. , 

The fait laws, vrith the many oppreffive regulations con- 
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ne£ted with them, are in the higheft degree adyerfe to the in- 
duftry and profperity of a great proportion of the inhabitants 
of this county, and of courfe to the improvement of the 
country. It is impoflible that, under fo good a government, 
this (hall continue long to be the cafe. 

Scarcity of timber, the want of more commodious and 
comfortable houfes, and better implements of hufbandry, are 
all of them circumftances unfavourable to improvements ; but 
the tendency to better things which already begins to appear, 
gives every reafon to hope we Ihall make rapid progrefs. 

A prejudice in favour of a coarfe-woolled breed of (heep 
is in many refpefts unfavourable to the country : the wool 
brings lefs money, and the more valuable native breed is nc- 
gle£led, and in danger of being loft. Nothing could be of 
more»importance to the county than to prefervc and improve 
its native breed of horfes, cows, and fheep, all which are ca- 
pable of being brought to great perfeflion, and better adapted 
to the county than any other that have been, or perhaps 
can be tried. 

Of all the obftacles to improvement none can be greater 
than the non-refidence of many of the heritors, which de- 
prives the ground of almoft any part of the rent being fpent 
on the premife$. If a farmer (hould fell all the ftraw or 
dung which (hould manure his farm, it could not be more 
hurtful to improvement than the landlord's fpending all hit 
rents elfewhere. Two thirds, at leaft, of the renf are fpent 
out of the county. 

The intolerable number of dram-houfes, which deftroy the 
time, the morals, the means, and the health of the inhabitants, 
is alfo advcrfe in the extreme to induftry and improvement 
Landlords ate in no refpeft more blind to their own intereft 
than in tolerating fo many of thefe baneful nuifances. They 
think that the fartner, by means of theqi, gets a better price 
for his bear ; but it were better the bear were caft into the 

2 
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fea, than to have it thus converted into a deadly poifon to 
the induftry^ morals, means, and health of the people.' If 
the publican is thus enabled to pay a trifle of rent, it is at 
the expence of 50 or 100 of his neighbours, and ultimately at 
the expence of the landlord. The tenant might raife oats 
inftead of bear, and the meal would alvrays find a market ; 
or he might raife green crops, and add to the number of his 
cattle. By this change, the tenant, the landlord, and the 
country, could be gainers. 

Among the great obftacles to the profperity and improve- 
ment of this county, though not peculiar to it, may be men- 
tioned thfc unhappy frequency of our wars. It may be com- 
puted that, between foldiers and failors, every war drains 
this county of between 30*0 and 4000 of its moft aftiye and 
able hands, the fupport of thoufands more. In comparifon 
pf this, how trifling are all our other lofles by emigration ! 
Happy would it be for the natives of Europe, if fome general 
court could be eitabliihed, in which all the quarrels of it$ 
ruling powers could be adjufted by delegates, who fhould fit 
as judges, and finally determine every conteft by their de- 
. cifions, without the dreadful and fhocking appeal to the can- 
non, the bayonet, and the fword. How muft future ages be 
aftonifhed at our madnefs, when the happy time fiiall come, 
in which there Jhall he war no more ! In the mean time, while 
^e are attacked, it is neceiTary to defend. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 



Sect. I. — Agricultural Societies. • 

One has been lately inftituted in Kintyrc, and favoured by 
the Prcfident of the Board of Agriculture with a parcel of 
agricultural reports, which are read with avidity, and may 
be a means of diJufing knowledge of ufefal fafts, and cxr 
citing attention and a fpirit of irrqairy. 

It might be of fervice to have fuch a focidty in every pa- 
rifli, every member paying a fihall annual fubfcription, fo be 
applied folely to the purchafe of ufcful books on agricultural 
fubjefts : And as the minifter of the parifh is often (tirhaC 
perhaps he ought tiot to be) a farmer, it niight be of fervice, 
if at a flack feafon of the year, he wouM give a few weekly 
leftures on agricultural fubjefts, arranging and digefting the 
moft ufefui hints and improvements that come to light from 
time to time, fo far as they fuit the place arid people of his 
charge. Thofe \trho cannot read themfelves, nof perhaps 
afford the expence of a fubfcription, might thus be benefited, 
and a general fpirit of improvement be diffufed. 

In every county there might be fome perfon connefted 
with the Board of Agriculture, who might receive, digeft, 
and communicate, any important fafts or ufefui* difcoveries 
that might occur in the county, and note down, from time to 
time, in tables, the meafurement of any lands that may be 
furveyed, the rife or fall in their price, rent, or produce \ the 
changes in the mode of living, price of labour, management 
of land or cattle, change or improvement of breed, with any 
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Other particulars that might lead to make the Agriculttiril 
Reports, in time, more perfeft than it was poffible to do lit 
the firil uttempt* 



Sect. Ih— Weights and Meafures. 

Im this county, as in other parts of the kingdom, the 
weights and mcafures are various, in various diftrifts. At 
Intrcraray the boll of meal is eight ftone Scotch Troy, ot 
Dutch \ 17 i-half lb. avoirdupois to the ftone. At Campbel- 
ton It is 10 ftone, of the fame weight ; or 16 pecks of 10 lb, 
Scotch Troyj <7r lo lb. 15 oz. avoirdupois, each. 

In foifle parts of Knapdale and Lorn, the boll is nine 
ftofie; and dry me^fures vary in thefe parts nearly, in the 
fame proportion, 

At Inveraray, oats, barley, and malt, arc meafured by a fir- 
lot of 3438* 1^3 cubic inches ; equal to one firlot, two pints, 
one mutchktn, Scotch ftandard meafure ; which makes the 
boll (of foot fitlots) 7.258 per cent, better than the Scotch 
ftandard meafure, knd equal to fix buftiels one peck nine 
pints 10.2 cubic ifiches, "ftnglifh ftandard meafure. 

In Kifityre, oats, barley, or bear and malt, were for timd 
immemorial fold by a heaped peck, of which the ftandard 
lay with the deafi of guild in Campbeltoii. Of this mea- 
fure 17 pecks made, and ftill make, the Kihtyre boll from 
Augoft to Patrickmas, and only 16 from that date to the 
new crop j and the divifioiis of the boil are regulated by thd 
fame proportions. As meafuring by the heaped peck had 
been long confidered as inconvenient and inaccurate, it was 
agreed on in the year 1782 by the heritors of the diftrift, 
juftices of the peace, and magiftrates of the borough, that 
thfe heaped peek fliould be converted into a ftriked one, 
which ihould contain exadlly the fame quantity. This was 
accordingly done with great care and attention, and the new 
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, {hiked peck, correfponding to the old, was committed to d» 
dean of guild, and has been fince the ftandard of the di- 
ftri£^. The dimenfions of it are i2 Englifh inches diameter, 
equally wide throughout, and lo i -tenth Englifli inches deep. 
'The contents of it in cubic inches are 1142.28576 * ; which 
makes the Kintyre boll 194 18.85792 cubic inches, before 
Patrickmas, and 18276.57216 after it f . The firft i9 equal to 
nine Winchefter buihels and 65.031 12 cubic inches (about y^ 
of a bufhel), and equal to one boll eight pecks 1.61788 lip- 
pie, Linlithgow ftandard meafure. The latter is equal to 
9 I -half Winchefter buftiels tt excepting 2.0394 cubic inches, 
and to one boll 6^ pecks, 3.9VV lippics, Linli^gow. 

At Inveraray, the peck of potatoes contains 14 pinfs 9nd 
que mutchkin, ale meafure. At Campbclton, it contains about 
nine Englifti wine gallons, and is given heaped ; and gene? 
T^Xj weighs about 56 lb. avoirdupois. 

Beans and peafe are fold in Kintyre by the old peck 
ftriked, or by a meafure one third lefs than that formats and 
bear^ Lineal and liquid meafures are the fame with the 
Scotch ftandards. Butter, cheefe, tallow, hay, wool, and 
lint, are fold by the ftone of 24 lb. avoirdupois. Butchqr 
meat by the pound of 24 ounces avoirdupois at Inveraray) 
and of 16 ounces at Campbelton. The herring barrel con- 
tains 32 Englifti gallons of wine meafure, or 67.28 cuftomary 
^le pints of 109.866 cubic inches each. 

The inconveniences, occafioncd by fuch a diverfity of 
weights and meafures as prevail over all the kingdom, are fo 
many and fo grc;it, that it is aftonifliing how they have been 



* Equal to II Scotch pints, and a very little more than two thirds of a gill. 

•f A lippic more, or i-64th of a boll, for town dues, is g^ven with every 
1^1 delivered in Campbelton. 

J The Winchefter bufhel contains 2150.4Z cubic inches. The JLinlitbgQK 
boll ftandatd meafure, 12822.096 
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fo long endured. By one of the articles of the Union it is 
ena£led> ^* That the fame weights and meafures (hall be 
*' ufed throughout the united kingdom as are now efta« 
** bliflied in England." Might not the fheriiFs, juftices, and * 
magiftrateSj of all counties, diftrifts, and boroughs, convert 
the weights and meafures of all places under their jurifdic- 
tion to a conformity with tliefe ftandards, and take every le- 
gal meafure to enforce the ufe of them ? Every perfon in- 
terefted in giving and receiving by the old ufages, would 
foon learn how much of the new would be equal to the old ; 
and in a fiiort time all would be reconciled to a change 
which would be attended with fuch happy confequences. 
The wifdom of our legiflature will not furely allow the pre- 
fent confufion in thefe matters to be of much longer conti- 
nuance. 

As feveral counties in Scotland have publilhed lately their 
refolutions of applying for an aft of parliament, . for having 
a^ kinds of grain, potatoes, &c. fold by weight, as in Ire- 
land 'f it is hoped that fuch an a£t will be obtained, and be ' 
produftive of much good. 

By aft of parliament (31. Geo. HI.), the Winchefter 
bufhel fhould weigh — 

lb. avoird. 

Of Oats, - - - - 38 

— Barley, - - - - 49 
- — Bigg, .... 42 

— Rye, .... 55 

— Wheat, - - . - 57 
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In order to have a ftatiitic^l view of the YrhoU county ^ 
the foUowmg Tabic of the ijofular parts of it ^whicb do act 
fiall witbin the wrker'^ jwrtic^JUr provinoe) is given along 
vith th^ annexed Table for die continei^al part of k^ 
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Frorn tbia and the annexed table for the CGtutiii^i tlie 
vhole county will be found to be. 
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Obfervations on the Stattftical Table for the Continent. 

The valued rent^ as obferved before, (Chap. IL), was fixed 
In 1751, and was then half the real rent, after deducing 
public burdens *. As the real rent is now to the valued, 
nearly as nine to one ; it follows, that the real rent is advanced 
about four i-half times fiiice that period, taking the whole 
continent at an average. The price of cattle in that period 
has rifen nearly, though not altogether, in the fame propor- 
tion. And though there are many complaints, fometimes 
well founded, of the rents being too high, yet it is certain 
that the people in general are in a much more comfortable 
fituation than they were, and in a progreffivc ftate of im- 
provement* They arc better clothed, better fed, and better 
lodged, and the greater part of them enjoy the means of hap«- 
pinefs in a degree unknown to former generations. They 
have therefore, in general, more caufe to be contented than 
' to murmur : and, to do them juftice, they are commonly 
more given to the firft, than to the laft of thefe difpofi- 
tions. 

After dedu£ling the extent under water, and a third of 
the extent under wood (See Chap. I.), that proportion of it be- 
ing generally enclofed, the average rent of the remaining 
ground is^ about 33U 8s. per fquare mile, or i6d. per acre, 
taking only the continent \ but if the iflands are included, it 
will be about 29I. 8s, per fquare mile, or I4d. per acre. 
The column for proprietors exhibits the number in every 



* The principal public burdens affeding the rents or land at prefent, arc thfe 
ccfs, being at. 6d. on the pound of valued rent, and amounting, over the whole 
county, to X558I. 5s. 8d. ; miniftcrs ftipecds, and fchoolmaftcrs falaties, about 
lajl. to each pariih (two of them, Inveraray and Campbelton, being double 
charges), which, at an average, contain above 100 fquare miles each; road- 
money, being is. on the pound valued rent ; and a fmail affcffment, under the 
name of rogue-money and fo:t-money. .■• ' . » 
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pariih, but the amount of it ig confiderably more than the 
real number, which is 156 (as in Chap. II. )> .many of them 
being proprietors in fcveral parifhes. In like manner, Wany 
of the pumber in the column of farmers hold pofleffions or 
farms in more than one parilh, and fell to be numbered in 
each of them. 

The next column marks the population in 1755, according 
to the returns tlien made to Dr. Webfter. From comparing 
it with the prefent popubtion in the next column, it appears, 
that in the lait 40 years tliere has been an increafe of 3872. 
This increafe is owing to the greater population of the borough 
of Campbelton, and of the villages of Oban and Tarbert. The 
increafe in thefe during the above period, is about 5000. The 
difference between this and 3872 above, (hows that the coun- 
try has in that time loft 11 28 of its number. This decreafc 
would be ftill more confiderable, if we ihould dedud the ad- 
ditional numbers employed fince in the flate-quarries of Efdale 
and Balechelifh, and in the mines of Stjpontian. 

How different is the cafe, when we look at the Table for 
the infular part of the county, into- which fheep-ftocks arc 
but now finding their way ? The increafe there is 9034 ; 
above one third. 

Upon comparing the prefent population of the continent 
with its extent, it appears there are about 18 fouls to the 
fquare mile * ; but taking the whole county, including the 
ifles, the number of fouls to the fquare mite is about 19^; 
which allows near 26 acres to each perfon, about two of them 
arable. The whole rent divided among the whole inhabitants, 
leaves about 30s. to each. 

From the columns which ftate the number of paupers, and 
the annual funds for their relief, it will evidently appear that 
they are but miferably provided for. The pittance which falls 



* Britain and Ireland, taken together, allow about z 15 to the fquare mik..: 
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to tkc (hare of each of them in the jear (about 9s. 8d.), will 
' hardly buy them fhocs, if they fhould d« able to beg. If there 
were no law in their favour, humanity alone fhould procure 
them more attention. The proportion of paupers to the 
other inhabitants, is nearly as one to 50. 

From the columns for cattle, it will be found, that for one 
horfe there arc nearly fix cows and 34 (Keep. And, from 
comparing their numbers with the extent of ground (after de- 
ducing for wood and water, as before), it will be found that 
for one horfe, fix cows, and 34 fheep, there> are at an ave- 
rage 157 acres; or nearly three i -fifth horfes, 19 i -fifth 
cows, and 109 fheep to the fquare mile. From this calcula- 
tion, one fhould fuppofe the numbers in the Table to be too * 
low ; although much of the ground is no doubt of .a very in- 
ferior quality, and much of it under a bad fyftem of manager 
inent« 

The extent of the parifhes is generally flated lower than ii| 
the Statiflical Accounts, which feem not to hSve always made 
a ikfficient allowance for the windings of roads, and irregula- 
rities of furface^ Still the extent given in the Table may pof- 
fibly be found to be fully high. 
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Particulars refpeBing the different Parijhes^ chiefly Jr^m the ^ 

Statiftical Accounts. 

1. Southend (or KiUoIumkill and KUhlaan) — is the moft 
fouthcrn part of Argyllfliirc. About three-fourths of this pa- 
rifli (eftimating by the valued rent) have been meafured, and 
the proportion of arable to pafture found to be nearly as one 
to five. The pofleflions are generally moderate, lime is with- 
in reach, and a great deal of new land is brought into culti-p 
ration. There are few enclofures ; no green crops but pota- 
toes, and fome fmall patches of clover. There are fevcn he- 
ritors, of whopi none at prefent generally refidc in it. It dif- 
tils about 400 bolls of bear, ^nd fends about twice as much 
to be diftilled in Campbelton. It is bare of woods \ but, if 
planted, they would grow well. The foil in general is good, 
and capable of great improvement. There are in this parift 
319 families. 

2. Campbelton (or Kilierrany Kilceujlanj Kilmichael zni, Kil" 
kivan united) — ^affords much fcope for agricultural improve* 
ment. More than half of it Jias been meafurcd, and the pro* 
portion of arable to other grounds is nearly as two to feven., 
It has no woods ; abounds in limeftone, has fome marl, (hell- 
fand, and fea-ware. Campbelton was the capital of the Scot- 
tifh or Dalreudinian kings, from Fergus tl^c fon of Ere, to 
Kenneth the fon of Alpin. The |town contains about five* 
eighths of the inhabitants in the parifli. The chief branches 
of bufinefs carried on in the town, are diftilling and the bufs 
herring fifhery. The firft is profitable to the undertakers, 
but hurtful to the public ; the lad is advantageous to the pub* 
lie, but unprofitable to the undertakers. The ftate of licen* 
fed ilills in this place was lately as follows : 

No. of (tills. Bolls diftilled. Produce in gallons. 

•3^ 7634 26150 
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Of the above about 5000 bolls are reckoned to be the produce 
of the parifh. ' 

Of the filhing bufinefs in this place, the following is the' 
average ftate of fcven years preceding 1 794. Since that time' 
it has been rather worfc, 
Veflels. • Tons. Men. Barrels of herrings, 

504 3004I 674^ 7412 

Every veflel, with her materials, is worth froni 8col. to 
I cool. Every fifhing, from fir ft to laft, takes up common- 
ly about foui months 5 and it appears from the above, that 
only between 10 and 1 1 barrels fall to the fhare of each man, 
for the toil and expence, and rilk of fuch a period. His 
pieat and wages, with the price of calk and fait, will gene- 
rally amount to more than the whole value of his fifhing j 
and the bounty (fuppofing it 30s. a ton, and well paid, which 
often it is not), is a poor compenfation for the ftock, rifk, 
^nd charges of the veflel. Mr. Knox, in his hiftory of the 
herring fiflieries, gives a minute ftatement of the expences 
and returns of a fifliing voyage j and finds the gain (after an 
outfit of 945I. 7s.) to be only 2I. 6s. yd. It is - aftonifhing 
that ^ bufinefs which experience, as well as calculation, fhow9 
to be unprofitable, is fo long perfevered in ; and it is much 
to be regreted, that the largeft capital employed in trade in 
the county (between 40,0001. and 59,0001.), together with 
about 800 (reckoning carpenters and coopers) of our moft 
adiive and adventurous men, (hould be employed in fo un- 
profitable a manner. Had this capital, and thefe hands, been 
employed for 40 years paft in commerce, manufaftures, and 
agriculture, the gain to the adventurers, and to "the county, 
muft have been very corifiderable. This bufinefs, however,' 
is of advantage to the ftate, as it is a nurfery for feamen, and' 
as all that is gained from ihe fea is fo much clear profit* 
Tlie duty too upon the materials which they ufe, is fo much 
added to the. revenue ^ and the employ which the fiflieries 
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give to people in the various other branches of trade conne£led 
with them, fuch as coopers, fhip-carpenters^ blackfmiths, 
joiners, blockmakers, fpinners, netmakers, fail and rope ma-» 
kers, &c. is fo much gain to the community. 

^^. Killean znAKilchenzle.'^n this parifli, of which a con-«, 
(iderable part has alfo been meafured, the proportion of ara- 
ble to other grounds is computed to be nearly as one to fix* 
It fows about 2^31 bolls of oats, 30a of bear, a8 of beans^ 
20 of pcafe, 531 of potatoes, and yS of flax-feed. Ploughs 
174, carts 292. Diftillers three, publicans feven. Seldom 
any refiding heritor. Little lime, much fea-ware, a patch or 
two of black wood. 

4, Sadale ^nd Siipne/s, — This parifli fows about 15 bolll 
oats, one of bear, and four of potatoes, for each merk land, 
at an average. Employs about 300 men in the boat-fi(hing, 
during the herring feafon. £ach makes from 61. to 151. or 
fometimcs 20I. in the feafon, according to the attention be* 
flowed, and the abundance or fcarcity of herrings. Ip this 
pariih there is fome planting, and a confiderable quantity of 
natural wood \ fome of it not fo well cared for as it ought 
There are fcveral old buildings, one vitrified, and the ruins 
of a monaftery. 

5. Kilcalmonel 2Xid Kilberry, — ^This parifli fows 1671 bolls 
of oats, 195 of bear, 480 of potatoes, 1 2 of flax-feed. Has 
fix bufles, 30 boats, 76 carts, and 143 ploughs. Turnips 
have been fown in this parifli for fome years ; alfo fome beans, 
cabbage, and clover, but to no great extent. The average 
return of oats two i-half, of bear fix, of potatoes ten ; or, 
from the acre, two i-half bolls of oats, four 1 -half of bear, 
and 20 of potatoes, Kintyre meafure. There is a conCdcf- 
aj)le e?:.tent of wood. 
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6. South Knapdale — \& moftly rough and mountainous ; ha«^ 
feteral woods, one of them fo old as to be for fervice in (hip 
building. The arable part, though not extenfive, is' capable 
of much improvement. But the greateft part of the parifli is 
better adapted for fheep than for tillage. 

7. North Knapdale — ^has a confiderable proportion of arable 
ground (though* the general appearance is hilly), as may be 
judged from the teinds having been valued^ in 1629, ^^ ^^^ 
bolls, with 1 81. Sterling of money. ' ' 

8. Kilmartin — ^has a large proportion of good arable foil, 
and a vaft quantity of wafte land, which is capable of im- 
provement. Of one eftate, confifting of 3822 acres, 1026 
are arable. In this parifh there are 42 ploughs, and only 12 
carts ; though a great deal of the arable land is plain. This 
(ingle circumftance may ferve to fhow the tardy progrefs of 
agriculture. 

I 

g. Glajfarie — is partly under fheep, partly in tillage. The 
rent of above 200 of the tenants in this parifh is under 30). 
each. There are about 40 more, who pay each from 30I. to 
25 ol. About 30 boats are occafionally employed in the her- 
ring fifhery, each manned with four people, who are fup- 
pofed to clear each from 20I. to 25I. a feafon. 

10. Craigntjh, "^Ivi this parifh five farmers pay above 50I. 
rent, and 48 are under that fum. There are 32 ploughs, 
and 38 boats. 

11. Kilbrandon and Kilchattan. — ^In this parifh there are 55 
ploughs, and 80 carts. The returns are, from oats, three to 
four, from bear five, from potatoes 8 to 16. ' The tenants on 
the principal eftate in this parifh (Lord Breadalbine's) are of 
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late rcftridled in the proportion of arable land which they arc? 
allowed to plough y by which they may be enabled to do 
their land more ji^dice, and to reap better crops. 

1 1. Kihiinver and Ktlmelfort. — The light plough with two 
horfes, and without a driver, is generally ufed ; and moft of 
the farmers have carts* Of late, fome of the low arable farms 
have been divided, each into three or four fniall faijn^, and 
enclofed. This meafure has excited a fptrit of induftry and 
emulation, equally advantageous to the tenant and to the 
landlord. 

13. Kiltn^e TLui KiHrule.^-Hwo, inftead of four horfeSj 
fire now commonly ufed in the plough. The common re- 
turns are, from bear five to fix, from oats three to four. Of 
1 3 heritors, only four refide in the parifh. There are from 
15 to 20 fioops employed in the coafting and fifliing bufinefs, 
and one vefiel, above 250 tons, in the Baltic trade. 

14. Ardchattan and Muckairn. — In this parifh there ate 
53 ploughs, and 100 carts. The woods, at each cutting, 
bring from 15,0001. to i6,oool. In this parifh lies the Bere* 
gonium of Buchanan. A wooden pipe, which condu£ted wa- 
ter to this place, was difcovered a few years ago by a man 
who had been calling peats. Stat. Ace, 

ij. Appin — is united into one parifh with the ifland of 
Lifmore. A great part of this diftrift is converted into fhecp- 
walks, fome of them of vaft extent. One pofiefEon is from 
18 to 20 Scotch miles long. Many parts of this parifh are 
adapted for tillage, as well as for pafturage. It abounds in 
woods, natural and planted. A flate- quarry is wrought in it, 
and there are feveral appearances of lead-ore. The whole 
parifh contains 3526 fouls, of which 2405 afe in Appin. In 
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1755 the whole parifli contained 2812 ; of wKch, fuppofing 
the population to have been in the fame proportion as nowj 
Appin fliould contain 191 8, and Lifmore 894. 

16. ilf<?rv^.— Of 32 farms in this pari(h, 22 arc moftly 
under flieepj and occupied by gentlemen and ftoremafters ; 
ten are occupied by (mall tenants. Some of the larger pof- 
feffions are from 5000 to 7000 acres. There are fome large 
and valuable natural woods. During feven years that thefe 
woods were in cutting lately, it is computed that from 
Soool. to io,oool. were expended in the various operations of 
cutting, piling, burning, leading, peeling of bark. Sec. : an 
immenfe advantage to the poor, as well as the proprietors* 
There are in the pariih about joo fmall fi(hing boats, and 14 
or 15 of a larger fize ; one of them of 20 tons burden. A- 
bout 70 tons of kelp are made yearly, at the expence of about 
308. per ton. 

17. Ardnamurchan (with Sunart) — ^is but a part of the pa- 
. rifli io called ; the reft of it lies in the county of Invemefs. 

It is for the moft part hilly. The diftri£b of Ardnamurchkn 
contains 276 families, and 1504 fouls*, Sunart 183 families, 
and 1038 fouls. The rental in the table is exclufive of the 
return of kelp, mines, and wck>ds. The kelp made yearly is- 
about 60 tons \ the prefent yearly returns of the mines are 
300 tons, of which tbe proprietor gets i -eighth in pigs, free 
of- all charges. The woods occupy above 3000 acres, and 
yidded at laft cutting, when many of them were old, 14,000!. 
The yearly average crops of the two diftridts are computed 
to be 400 bolls of bear, 1628 of oats, and 11,000 barrels of 
potatoes. 

■ I 

18. Kilmalte^is alfo partly in Argyllftiire, and partly in 
Invernefs-fliire. In that part of it which lies in Argyllfhirc, 

Rr 
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there are, bdidcs tbe cattle mentioned in the StatHticalTablci 
above looo goat^. , The ^ole parii)i cont^s 4^31 fouls | 
and, in i755> it cpntained 3993 : Of which, hj the rule o£ 
proportion, 1067 fhould have been in that part of it which 
lies in this county, and which now contains | loo. 

1 9 Glenurckay and /t^/izV— mpflly i^f)der tl^e ihef p fyftem^ 
like the other higher parts of the cout^y.* '^i'here are in it fe? 
yeral Qati^r^ woods, and fome pl^n^ijugi; 

20. Kilchremin and Dalavich. — AF^Jblc Ignds are divided 
into ififield and outfield. The bitfield i$ three yegr^ under 
patS) and three years ley. The infield ^ in four divi^ns^ 
potatoes, bear, pats, oats or ley. A few gentlemen, however^ 
are introducing a better fyftem, and plough yr'ixh V^ \^9i^^^\ 
\yithput a driver. 

2 1 . Inveraray. — The woods and plantings about Inveraray 
arc the moft valuable and extenfive in the county. The gi^eatr 
eil attention is alfo paid, by the Duke of Argyll, to evpry 
agricultural imprqvpment, and to the rearing of cattle, Bu^ 
the fmall tenants in this pari^i, ^s in other places, foUow ge-« 
nerally tl]e old fyftem. To this and the othpr pariihes bor-: 
Bering on Lochfii^e, the herring fiihing is of yaft *advant|ge, 

2€. Lochgoilh^ad and Ki/tnorich^-'^OMgl^ and mount^inqus, 
with a fmall propqrtion of arablie- lw4> a^d a congderable 
quantity of wopds. It is ippftly unji?r (heep, Theye are 
three tenants in it, whofe rent is above 200L f^ve ^bove 
ioqI. f^ve abpve 50U and the reft from |ol. to 4q1, 

23. Strachur and Stralachlan. — ^This parifh fows about 312 
bolls of o^ts, 104 of bear, and 126 of potatoes. Prodi^ce^ 
1092 of oat^, 613 of bear, and 15^12 of potatoes. About 
100 bolls meal are yearly imported, but an equivalent is fold 



in bear and potatoes. The parifh is moftly under flieep. The 
rent of ott farra is about iool. \ of feverai about lool.; b£ 
fome not more than aol. About 1500 acres are uilder wood, 
and reckoned to draw about 6oooi. when cut at the end of 
20 yesffs. The bark of the oak brings the greased part' of , the 
mohey that is given for the t^oods. From 20^ to 30 boats^ 
feftch with foiir nleni are occafionally employed in ii(hi;ig 
herrings. 

24. I^verc^aohn.^^'Mo&lj under fheep, fome of them of 
tlic Cheviot breed, which thrive well. The return of oats is 
ftom three to four j of bear from four to five. A gentleman 
farmer who follows the new fyftcm, with Intervening green 
crops, has doubled this return 5 which cannot fail of mciu- 
cing others to follow his example. 

s 

25. KUmodan^ or GleHdarueL-^ln this parifli there are 24 
plotigh^^ ahd 18 carts. The rfent of the beft arable land is 
Irom 15s; to 20S. the acre. 

26. Kilfinan^-^fovrs ^65 bolk of oats, 1 1 1 of bear, 1 74 
6f potatoes. The returns of oats are dated above three ; of 
bear above fix ; arid of potatoes at 20 5 fo that, after dediic- 
tiiig the: feed, there remains for confumption 1530 bolls of 
dats, 666 of bear, 3306 of potatoes. The bear is moftiy dif- 
tilled. In good feafons little is imported. There are 21 fiili- 
iflg boats, witlj four men to each. The fifljing to each 
ftiare from iol. to 24I; arid as^ much for the owner of the 
boati This parifli has 11 public houfes, 86 ploiighs, 58 

. idart^i 

1'^. Dunoon — fows of bear and oats about 1000 bolls, 
which give above four returns, and from 150 to 200 bolls 
of potatoes, which give from 15 to 20 returns. The num- 
ber of ploughs 85. 

R r ij 
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Particulars refpeBwg the Statlfikal TabUfor the infular 'parts of 
Argyll/hire y chiefly from the Statiftical Accounts^ 

Mull — is for die mod part rough and mountaincms. It 
is divided into three pariflies, Totafa, Salniman, and Kilfine- 
achan, and Kilviceuen united. The parifli of Torafa, called 
in the county-books Torafa and Pcnnygown, contains 1733 
fouls. In 1755 it contained 1012. Its valued rent is 208I. 
2s. 4d. ; its real rent above 2000L Before the valuation it 
was divided into penny lands^ of which it contained ^6ii. 
This parifh contains feveral woods, ufually cut for charcoal : 
makes from 90 to ico tons of kelp yearly. There are fome 
red deer in its mountains. 

Kilmnian^is computed to be 1 2 miles long, and from 
10 to 12 broad. Its valued rent is 329I. 3s. \ its real rent 
about 3000I. The heritors are five, of whom two refide. 
The paupers vary from 70 to 100, and the yearly diftribu- 
tion tQ them from 12I. to 15I. Before the valuation it was 
divided into lop;}; penny lands, with 10^ merk lands. Its 
population is 3281. In 1755 it was 2590. It is reckoned to 
contain 3000 black cattle (of ail ages) ; 400 hprfes, and 4500 
fheep. It makes from 170 to 180 tons 6i kelp yearly, at the 
cxpence of about 30s. per ton. The foil and climate of this 
parifli, and of the whole iflan^, are both very indiflerent. 
The oats aremoftlyof the fmall black kind, of which more 
than two bolls go to make one of meal. Ine common re- 
turn is three feeds. The fields are manured by folding cattle 
on them, and by fliell-fand, after which four or five crops of 
oats are taken fuccefEvely. The beft land could not be long 
fertile under fuch wretched management. 

The parifli of Kilfineachan and Kilviceuen is computed td 
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be 22 miles in length, and varying from 3 to 12 in breadth. 
Its population is 3002 i in 1755 it was 1685. The valued 
rent 207I. 6s. 6d. ; the real rent 271 il. Before the valuation 
it was divided into penny lands, of which it contained 37J-» 
beCdes 3-^ merk lands. The oats are moftly of the fmall 
black kind. Sheep ftock^ have been lately introduced. The 
kelp made annually varies from 70 to 150 tons, as the price 
varies > the induflry being in proportion to the encourage- 
ment. There is good free-done in the pari(h, and feveral 
appearances of coal. There are fix proprietors, of whom 
three refide. The number of paupers 60 ; the yearly diftri* 
bution to them is from 5I. to 61. In this parifh lies Icolm- 
kill (the property of the Duke of Argyll), celebrated for its 
monaftery, founded by St Columba ; which was for ages the 
feat of learning and of fan£lity. Inch-Kenneth, celebrated 
by the clai&cal pen of Dr. Johnfon, in his beautiful Latin 
ode to it, lies alfo in this parifh. Mull exports yearly about 
Z500 black cattle, exclufive of 500 which come firft from 
Tyree and Coll. 

Tyree and Coll. — ^Tyrce belongs to the Duke of Argyll ; 
Coll partly to the Duke of Argyll, and partly to Mr. McLean 
of Coll. Both have been meafured and found to contain 
about 25,000 acres. Tyree is 11 miles in length, and above 
two in breadth ; Coll, 14 in length, and near two in breadth. 
The valued rent of Tyree is 193I. i6s. 2d.; of Coll, 87I. 
14s. id. : the real rent of both about 2000I. In Tyree there 
are 2446 fouls, 1800 black cattle (of which 260 are yearly 
exported, Mid 70 killed at home), 600 (heep, 1400 horfes (of 
a very fmall breed), i6o ploughs, and 270 farmers. In Coll 
there are 1041 fouls, 1300 black cattle (of which 250 are 
exported, and 30 killed at home), 500 flieep, and 500 horfes, 
34 ploughs, and 97 farmers. In 1755, ^^^ number of fouls 
in Tyree was 1509, and in Coll 1 193. The paupers in Tyree 



are 50, in CcXl 34 ; the annual diftrftMitioii to €ac& U AMt 
38. Tyree makes 145 tons of kelpi C^ 55. Tyree aboii^ 
in fine marble, and has exceUeiit fifliing banks^ and a gf^t 
deal of dry wkrm fandy foil> the fitted, pefhaps^ in &e Ititi^^ 
dom for the cultivation of tbbaecoy if that ti^re ale^x^. 
The general fyftem of farming'b ettremdy %^ «kl th^re^ 
turns are confequently very poor; Two itien Mi twoh6tks 
cut the fward with what is called the ri/Uti md dien tw6 
men and five horfes, with a plough, turn the fttr« In a foil 
fo generally dry and free, all this might be don^ by btie mail 
Snd two tolerable horfes, by which the labour of two men 
and five horfes might be faved for every plough. The oats 
^re moftly of the fmall black kind ; the le^ms are, fionk 
oats about two i-half, from bear about four,- and from potk* 
toes in la!ey beds five ; in drills, fometimes 16 or morcv Be- 
fore the valuation, Tyree was divided into mtrii tartdfy o{ 
which it contained 1006 ; Goll into merk lands, of whkl 
there were 29. 

Li/more — ^is about eight miles long and two broad; the 
foil is very fertile, lying moftly on limc-ftone, and abounding 
in marl. It contains 61 merk lands. The rents are fo^ 
the moft part paid in kind, and perfonal fervices exa^ed by 
fome of the landlords. 

Jura and Colon/ay. — ^This, in the county-books, is Called 
the pariih of Killeamadil and Kilchattan. The Ifland of 
Jura is computed to be 24 miles, and from five to fix broad; 
It confifts of 27 farms, of which 12 arc in pafturage, and 15 
in pafturage and tillage. It contains 204 families, and 929 
fouls. In the adjacent iilands of Scarba, Lunga, and Belnahua, 
are 48 families, and 211 fouls ; moft of them employed in 
the flate quarries of Belnahua. Thefe, with Jura, make the ' 
pariOl of Killearnadil, of which the valued rent is 77!. tos. 8d. 
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d Jen, 27>i fas Aaretf^ 

kd Oivvk£ii ^or pnilh 
of Kikhaitan^ Acre aic 134 families aai 71S fottk> THe 
Tallied rent b 209!. 7s. 4d. ; the cxtcn: about Soco dcn»^ \\f 
which 3000 are aiahle . The pariih of Kikhutan v^fe:!^ di<^ 
Tided into 27^ merk lands i that of KiOeanudil into :i6}^ 

i^j,— except one licnall property, belongs to Mr. Cun{4iell 
of Sh^wfield* It is computed to be 24 miles long, and fn>m 
16 to ^ broad. It abounds in com and cattle, and a (e^d 
mine has been long wrought in it. It exports yearly about 
^000 black cattle, a confideruble number ot horfcs, and a 
great quantity of linen yam. From the ikill and attentiv>n o£ 
the proprietor, who refides here for feme time every year^ 
this valuable ifland is rapidly improving. Before the lail va» 
luation of the county, this ifland was eftimated in ftfiNy /«iW/> 
the amount of which made 220L 6s. 2d. Scots. 

Gigha and Cara — confift of |6 farms. Gigha was for^ 
pierly divided into 3Q merk lands, and Cara rated at los. 8d« 
Scots* There are four proprietory io the parill)* 
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CONCLUSION. 



Upon the whole, the principal improvements that promife 
to promote the beft interefts of this countji^ are fuch as have 
been fpecified at large in the courfe of the preceding chap- 
ters ; efpecially the enclofihg and draining of lands, the in- 
troducing of green crops, and of a proper rotation ; the im- 
provement of wafte grounds, planting, and watering pafture 
and meadow grounds, building more comfortable and con- 
venient farm houfes and offices, attending more to the im- 
provement of the native breed of cattle and (heepj or at leaft 
a better woolled breed than the black-faced kind * ; as al- 
fo encouraging improvements by leafes of a proper lengthi 
and encouraging population ; by giving moderate pofleffions 
to fanners, and proper accommodation to cottagers, and by 
encouraging fifheries, and introducing manufa£tures. 

The rural economy, or agriculture of this county, cannot 
fuggeft many hints for the improvement of any other. Per- 
haps the thatching with heather roofs, as was obferved to be 
the praftice in fome parts of this county, may be the moft 
deferving of the attention of other diftri£ts, particularly in 
the Highlands f . * 

The writer cannot conclude his Report, without apolo- 
gizing for unavoidable defefts, and involuntary miftakes; 
for fome fuch there mud be, though it is hoped they are 
few and of little moment. Devoted to purfuits of a diSerent 



• The great advantages to be yet ezpc(fted from (heep-farming, depend on 
our improving the wool, and manufa<5luring it at home. Attention in cho<rf- 
ing the bcft tups and dams, and (locking the grafs lightly, will foon improve 
any breed. 

f Some have been fo fcnfible of the advantage pf heather roofs, as to ufc 
them in the vicinity of Edinburgh, One or two of them aiay be fccn at 
Eail CaMcr. 
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iMktttre, be ftudied agricultxire only as a relaxation^ and prac- 
tilcd it osJy on a foiall glebe. Senfible, therefore, of not be- 
ing fo well qualified as he could wifli, for at lead fome parts 
of the tftflc ailigned him^ he undertook it with hefitation, and 
perforoml it with diffidence. He acknowledges, with gratis 
tude^ die aid aud encouragement which t)}C Duke of Argyll, 
with his ufual patriotic ipirit, gave to the work, and the 
ready cooperation of his men of bufinefs, and of many other 
genttemen, who, with the utmoil alacrity, gave every in- 
formation in their pow^r. He regrets that all had not the 
like fpirit, and that many geiulemen were abfent in. the fer- 
rice of jtheir country, wbofe plans and purveys, could they 
be obtained, would bav,e led to fuller information, and great- 
er tMt&nth. Had all the county be;en £ury.eyed, and could 
thefe .Airveys be obtainedf a ftatiftical table for every parifh, 
ipecifying the extent of ^\iery farm^ with the quantity and 
quality of its diflPerent foils, together Mfi^ the number of 
cattle and the rent of it, would be highly ufeful and fatis- 
fa6lory. On this minute plan, the writer at firft proceeded, 
but for various reafons he was obliged to drop it, as he found 
it could not as yet be accompliftied. 

The greater part of this county being only in the infancy 
of improvement, a minute detail of pradices which are given 
up in other parts of the kingdom, where improvements have 
made greater progrefs, would be of little fervice. The writer 
thought it, therefore, of more confequence to enlarge on 
thofe things which, in his opinion, ought to be done, than 
on fome of thofe things which are aftually doing. He 
hopes that many of the hints and improvements in agricul- 
ture which he has fuggcfted may be of ufc in the prefcnt 
ftate of the county. The better to recommend them, he has 
frequently illuftrated them by giving examples of their bene- 
ficial e{Fe£ts in other parts of the kingdom ; and he can add, 
that his own experience, fo far as it goes, correfponds to 
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thofe examples, and enables him to recommend the moft 
of thofe improvements with the greater confidence in their 
utility. 

In order to bring a work of this nature, on any fiitore oc- 
cafion, to greater perfe&ion than can be done at cmce, it it 
much to be wiflied that intelligent gentlemen and hxmtn 
would keep an accurate account of any experiments which 
they make in their difierent lines, as breeders of cattle, or 
improvers of land ; with any hints which theqr db£enrati(Mi or 
experience may fuggeft for the improvement of the country. 

This would be fatisfadiory to themfelves, and might be ufe- 
f ul to the public. The writer of this, feeling hiinfelf the want 
of fuch aids, heartily wiflies that any who may take up the 
bufinefs again, may, in addition to his labours, be fortunate 
enough to have the ailiftance of fuch ufeful materials. To 
that buCnels from which all derive their fubfiftenoe, all fhould, 
if poifible, contribute fomething. 
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